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THE  CIRCUIT  BROKEN. 

By  Ber.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

Wishing?  to  seixl  a  telcKrara  to  a  oertaiii 
ix)int,  the  oi>erator  said  to  me  “I  can  send  no 
messages  to  that  place,  the  circuit  is  broken.” 
This  set  me  to  thinking  ui>on  tlie  most  fretiuent 
cause  of  declension  in  the  spiritual  life ;  it  is  a 
rupture  of  the  connection  of  the  s*ul  with  the 
Saviour.  Genuine  conversion  brings  the  soul 
into  a  living  connection  with  Clirist.  He  is  the 
Vine,  we  are  the  branches ;  and  as  the  flow  of 
vital  sap  is  essential  to  the  verdure  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  each  tendril,  so  must  the  Chris¬ 
tian  draw  his  daily  supply  of  strength  from 
Him  who  is  the  Life. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  being 
“  made  alive  ”  and  keeping  alive— between  con¬ 
version  and  Ktaying convertt'd.  How  long  would 
Paul  have  been  Paul  if  the  i>ower  of  God  had 
not  kept  him,  througli  faitli  ?  “  Not  I,”  ex¬ 
claims  the  modest  old  hero— “  not  I,  but  Christ 
that  liveth  in  me.  I  live  by  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God.”  Faith  established  the  circuit.  No  man 
was  ever  more  watchful  against  the  danger  of 
being  seduced  from  his  Saviour  than  the  great 
AiK)stle.  He  never  deemed  the  victory  secure, 
or  once  at  ease  sat  down.  “So  ttght  I,  as  not 
beating  the  air;  but  I  buffet  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  bondage,  lest  by  any  means  after 
that  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should 
be  rejected.”  The  New  Revision  brings  out  the 
vivid  simile  of  a  boxiug-match  with  an  enemy 
more  strongly  than  the  Autiiorize<l  Version, 
and  yet  it  does  not  equal  tlie  original.  Paul 
had  such  a  terrible  dread  lest  his  old  evil  pro¬ 
pensities  should  get  the  better  of  him,  that  he 
strikes  his  carnal  man  “under  the  eye,”  and 
beats  down  the  unruly  appetites  and  i)assions 
with  steady  and  sturdy  blows.  If  such  was  the 
case  with  Paul,  who  of  us  has  a  right  to  relax 
our  vigilance,  or  grow  careless  and  self-contt- 
dent  ?  The  moment  that  a  Christian  begins  to 
feel  “  I  was  once  converted,  I  am  all  right — let 
others  be  afraid,  not  I  ”— he  is  in  danger. 
Peter’s  fall  is  not  far  off.  It  is  not  Christ  Him¬ 
self  that  breaks  the  connection  with  us.  Only 
we  can  do  that,  and  when  we  do  it,  all  sustain¬ 
ing  grace  is  shut  off,  and  we  become  weaker 
than  shorn  Samson. 

Here  comes  in  the  vibil  necessity  of  prayer — 
of  daily  and  hourly  intercourse  with  the  Source 
of  all  strength.  Prayer  is  the  soul’s  Udegraph. 
Our  messages  go  to  the  Intercessor  with  the 
si)eed  of  thought,  swifter  than  the  lightning. 
The  blessings  asked  for  are  often  sent  with  the 
promptness  and  velocity  of  the  Divine  love. 
Like  Daniel,  we  have  the  coveted  answer  at 
once.  Sometimes  the  answ’er  is  delayed.  Then 
is  it  our  duty  to  pray  on  and  to  wait ;  for  |)ray- 
ers  are  not  commands,  they  are  petitions. 
Sometimes  the  reply  comes  in  the  shock  of  an 
unexi)ected  trial ;  it  comes  like  a  deatli- message 
over  the  wires.  Yet  it  was  not  sent  by  accident 
or  mistake.  The  Master  knows  what  we  need 
the  most,  and  faith  can  only  sob  out  “  Never¬ 
theless,  Master,  not  as  I  will,  butasThou  wilt.” 
If  I  put  my  soul  into  eonnection  with  Christ  in 
fervent  believing  prayer,  I  am  only  resix^nsible 
for  my  end  of  the  celestial  telegraph,  and  not 
for  that  end  that  lieth  in  the  bosom  of  redeem¬ 
ing  love.  There  is  just  as  clear  an  exercise  of 
faith  in  receiving  a  denial,  or  a  trial  without 
/hriijj^ing.  as  there  is  in  lad  ing  a  i)etiti'''i  be¬ 
fore  God. 

But  denials,  or  the  sharpest  discipline,  are 
not  so  dreadful  as  to  have  the  cireuit  broken, 
and  our  souls  cut  off  by  our  own  sins  from 
connection  with  Jesus.  Neglect  of  duty  is  sure 
to  break  this  connection.  Wilful  indulgence 
in  the  sins  that  easily  beset  us,  will  as  surely 
do  it.  A  friend  of  mine  has  a  burglar’s  alarm 
in  his  house,  and  yet  not  long  ago  his  dwelling 
was  entered  at  midnight,  and  several  valuables 
stolen.  He  discovered  to  his  mortifleation  that 
he  had  neglected  to  All  up  the  jars  in  his  bat¬ 
tery  with  fresh  chemicals,  and  the  “  alarm  ” 
was  speechless.  His  carelessness  cost  him 
dearly. 

With  the  duty  of  prayer  Christ  coupled  the 
duty  of  watchfulness.  “  I  .say  unto  all  watch.” 
We  must  watch  the  stealthy  approaches  of  sins 
that  wear  false  di.sguises.  W’e  must  be  on  the 
lookout  for  tramps  that  will  slip  through  the 
gate  or  over  the  wall,  although  they  have  been 
driven  off  the  premises  again  and  again.  We 
must  watch  the  unruiy  temper  and  the  unruly 
tongue,  and  especially  must  we  guard  against 
that  evil  spiritof  unbelief  that  “  cuts  the  wires,” 
over  which  passes  every  i>etition  and  every  an¬ 
swer  from  the  throne. 

Is  not  the  secret  of  barrenness  in  the  Church 
and  the  woful  lack  of  converting  power  to  be 
found  right  here?  May  not  the  circuit  be 
broken  that  connects  pulpit  and  j>rayer-meet- 
ing  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Somethimj  is  wrong, 
that  the  needed  blessings  are  delayed.  It  can¬ 
not  be  with  Him  who  is  more  willing  to  bestow 
His  Spirit  than  any  father  to  give  bread  to  a 
hungry  child.  Then  it  must  be  with  the 
churches  that  have  been  so  busy  in  establish¬ 
ing  new  connections  with  the  world,  that  they 
have  allowed  their  spiritual  connection  with 
their  Lord  to  be  broken  off.  No  revival  can 
come  until  the  breach  is  repaired,  and  no  re¬ 
pair  is  effectual  that  is  not  made  by  rei>entance. 

BRIC-A-BRAC. 

By  Anson  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cleveland,  Feb.  1, 1882. 

Dear  Evanyelltit:  Editors  know  more  than 
other  folks,  and  I  sui)iH>se  that  it  will  give  you 
little  trouble  to  dellne  the  term  brir-a-brae. 
The  nearest  that  Webster’s  Unabridged  Dic¬ 
tionary  comes  to  the  word  is  brirkbat,  but  I  am 
told  that  that  is  not  a  synonym  of  the  word 
by  which  I  have  entitled  my  letter.  Perhaps 
the  little  girl  was  near  enough  right  for  all 
practical  purposes  when  she  said  that  bric-a- 
brac  meant  “  broken  bits  of  crockery  that  peo¬ 
ple  kept  ’cause  they  was  not  good  for  nothin’.” 
Well,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  venture  the  oiiinion 
that  when  a  writer  for  The  Evangelist  tinds 
himself  in  possession  of  facts  and  notions,  no 
one  of  which  alone  would  furnish  material  for 
a  whole  letter,  but  which  taken  together  seem 
too  good  to  be  consigned  to  his  mental  waste¬ 
basket,  and  he  groujis  them  in  some  .sort  of  or¬ 
der,  or  disonler  it  may  be,  and  sends  them  to 
Dr.  Field  or  to  his  vicegerent,  to  be  printed 
and  inflicted  uinm  thousands  of  long-suffering 
readers,  then  these  fragraentai  y  “  bits  of  crock¬ 
ery  ”  become  bric-a-brac,  even  though  the  read¬ 
ers  aforesaid  might  feel  strongly  tempted  to 
repay  the  witless  author  with  solid  brickbats. 
So  much  by  way  of  exegesis  of  my  text. 

The  Weather. 

One  year  ago  I  was  writing  you  of  the  terri¬ 
bly  cold  weather  we  wertj  having—  of  snow¬ 
drifts,  blizzards,  and  zero  left  high  above  the 
mercuiT-  It  was  killing  cold,  and  the  Winter 
of  1880-1  will,  to  borrow  the  language  of  Gui- 
teau,  “go  thundering  down  the  ages”  as  the 
cold  Winter.  One  year  ago  to-day  we  had  had 
extreme  cold  for  seventy-five  days,  but  this 
Winter  we  have  had  not  one  day  of  intense 
cold,  and  not  more  than  ten  days  which  re¬ 


minded  us  of  Winter  months.  Last  week  we 
had  but  a  handful  of  coal  in  the  furnace,  and 
none  at  all  in  the  grates ;  still  our  rooms  were 
too  warm  for  comfort.  Building  is  going  on 
almost  as  briskly  as  in  Summer.  But  human 
nature  is  a  <iueer  thing,  and  we  are  never  right 
happy  unless  we  have  something  about  which 
to  make  ourselves  miserable.  The  present 
ground  of  grumbling  is  that  the  prospect  for  a 
supply  of  ice  is  most  unpromising. 

Liberal  Christianity. 

In  my  last  letter  to  you  I  spoke  of  the  gener¬ 
al  prosperity  of  our  Cleveland  <‘hurches ;  of 
church  edifices  built  and  paid  for;  of  large 
congregations  and  increasing  membership. 
In  no  instance  has  this  jirosperity  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  “  liberal  ”  preaching,  for  none  of  our 
pastors  tone  down  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
I  regard  them  all  as  eminently  sound,  and  all 
preach  the  same  old  truths  that  Jesus  and  Paul 
proclaimed  centuries  ago.  When  I  hear  minis¬ 
ters  praised  for  their  “  liberality,”  for  preach¬ 
ing  in  a  way  to  please  men  w’ho  do  not  love 
God,  exi>re.ssing  doubts  about  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  eternal  r<;tribution,  I  cannot  pass 
these  compliments  to  the  credit  of  the  i»reach- 
ers  thus  eulogized.  I  once  heard  a  young  man 
extravagantly  praising  his  pastor  becau.se  “  he 
was  .so  liberal.”  He  never  preached  the  hard 
doctrines  which  declai'c  God’s  justice  and  the 
sinner’s  doom.  That  preacher,  I  am  glad  to 
.say,  does  not  live  in  (Ueveland,  and  could  not, 
as  the  pastor  of  one  of  our  Presbyterian 
churches. 

I  am  a  believer  in,  and  an  advocate  for,  very 
wide  liberality  in  respect  to  all  who  differ  from 
me  in  matters  which  do  not  touch  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Such  are  (jiiestions 
l»ertaining  to  church  organization,  iiolities,  or¬ 
dinances,  government,  and  modes  of  worship. 
I  would  have  no  minister  a  stickler  I’especting 
denominational  shibboleths.  To  me  it  seems 
sufficient  that  water  be  applied  to  the  subject 
in  baptism ;  but  if  another  believes  that  the 
subje<*t  should  be  applied  to  the  water,  I  say  to 
him  “All  right,  go  in,  and  may  God  bless  you.” 
And  so  of  all  the  differences  between  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches.  I  care  very  little  if  my  brother 
of  another  name  pays  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cumin,  though  I  may  think  that  these  herbs 
and  sectarian  weeds  are  not  <iuite  ecpial  to  my 
own  caraway,  dill,  and  other  Presbyterian  aro¬ 
matics.  In  all  these  matters  we  may  be  in¬ 
definitely  “  liberal.”  But  when  it  l•omes  to  the 
w'eightier  matters  of  the  law,  justice,  mercy, 
and  faith,  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  God, 
I  have  no  right  to  be  “  liberal.”  To  be  “  lili- 
eral  ”  there  is  to  be  a  Iuokc  religionist.  If  I  di¬ 
lute  the  truth,  w'atei-  up  the  Gospel  stoi^k  till  it 
becomes  pow’erless  to  convince  of  sin.  then  I 
become  false  to  Him  whose  holy  Gospel  I  mis¬ 
represent,  and  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  swing 
clear  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  find  my 
coiniiany  with  other  heretics  and  unbelievers. 
We  say,  let  a  man  preach  Unitarianism  or 
Universalism  to  his  heai't’s  content,  if  he  will, 
but  he  shall  not  do  it  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  shameful  dishonesty  for  a 
preacher  to  sail  under  our  flag  while  he  can¬ 
nonades  our  shipping  and  forts.  I  thank  God, 
that  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of  the  orthodox 
churches  hereabouts  have  “  iiberal  ”  men  in 
their  pulpits  Orthod'>xy  means -ecingstihight. 
A  man  may  be  slightly  scpiint,  and  still  go  very 
nearly  in  the  right  direction.  But  when  a  man 
is  so  terribly  cross-eyed  that  the  tears  he  sheds 
go  down  the  back  of  his  neck,  I  cannot  trust 
him  as  a  guide. 

Sacramental  Wine. 

I  have  carefully  read  the  long  article  in  the 
last  number  of  The  Presbyterian  Review  upon 
“Sacramental  Wine,”  audit  will  not  greatly 
afflict  my  soul  if  I  never  see  another  word  iq)- 
on  that  threadbare  subjer-t.  Our  Lord  used 
the  wine  that  was  at  hand,  and  if  it  had  been  a 
slightly  different  article,  better  or  worse,  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  He  would  have  used  it  all  the  same. 
Is  any  one  quite  certain  that  we  ought  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  j>recise  qiialilii  ol  wine  that  was  used 
when  the  Master  instituted  His  blessed  Su])- 
per  ?  Then,  what  of  the  bread  ?  By  parity  of 
reasoning  we  should  be  careful  to  get  a  genu¬ 
ine  article  of  unleaven  bread ;  for  it  was  such 
that  the  Lord  broke  and  gave  to  the  Twelve. 
We  should  find  out  whether  this  indige.stible 
hardtack  was  made  from  the  flour  of  wheat,  or 
of  barley,  or  of  some  other  grain ;  for  it  is  just 
as  imi>ortant  that  we  should  be  exact  in  the 
matter  of  t  he  bread  as  in  that  of  the  wine.  I 
flo  not  believe  that  we  sin  when  we  use  good, 
wholesome  leavened  bread  in  our  sacramental 
.seasons,  instead  of  the  miserable  stuff  eaten 
with  bitter  herbs  at  the  Passover.  No  more  do 
I  believe  that  we  sin  if  on  this  holy  occasion 
wo  use  a  better  and  xafer  wine  than  that  whieh 
the  Jews  got  iq)  two  thousand  years  ago.  Our 
last  General  Assembly  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
In  reply  to  an  overture  on  the  subject  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Lehigh,  the  Assembly  made  this 
deliverance:  “The  essential  elements  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  are  bread  and  wine.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  has  always  recognized  the  right 
of  each  church  Session  to  determine  what  is 
bread  and  what  is  wine.”  This  shows  that 
level  heads  were  not  wanting  in  Buffalo  last 
May. 

I  do  beg  that  “  sacramental  wine  ”  may  take 
a  rest  for  the  next  one  thousand  years.  But  in 
Christian  kindness  to  the  Review,  I  warn  its 
editors  that  if  they  publish  another  article  in 
favor  of  intoxicating  wine,  I  will  ilemaud  of 
them  that  in  the  following  number  they  print 
an  article  from  my  i»en  (a  fearful  threat,  I  ad¬ 
mit,)  upon  the  ab-solute  necessity  of  using  the 
precise  sort  of  unleavened  bread  that  was  used 
at  the  Jewish  Passover,  though  it  cause  every 
Presbyterian  on  earth  to  die  of  indigestion! 
Better  die  that  way  than  of  drunkenness;  for 
we  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying  that 
no  drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Dyspeptics,  I  trust,  may  inherit  that  kingdom, 
and  even  be  happy  there,  whicli  is  more  than 
i*an  be  said  of  them  in  this  life. 

It  is  a  terrible  fact  that  men  have  relapsed 
into  drunkenness  from  taking  intoxicating 
wine  on  .sacramental  occasions.  I  will  not 
prescribe  laws  for  others,  but  for  myself  I  say 
that  I  rather  never  taste  one  drop  of  wine  ainj- 
irhrre  than  do  that  which  might  i-au.se  a  weak 
brother  to  perish  for  whom  Christ  died.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  speak  within  bounds  when  I  say  that 
none  ot  our  Clevelanil  Presbyterian  churches 
use  fermented  wine  at  the  Lord’s  table. 

Presbyteriau  Home  Missions. 

Not  the  missions  themselves,  but  the  month¬ 
ly  panqihlet  which  is  to  be  their  organ,  or 
rather  tlie  organ  of  our  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  This  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  at 
least  partly  new,  for  it  is  an  enlargement  and 
an  intended  improvement  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Presbyterian,  and  upon  many  of  its  jiages 
are  seen  the  footprints  of  that  brave  exjilorer, 
Sheldon  Jackson.  I  like  it  much,  and  trust 
that  it  will  have  a  very  wide  circulation.  The 
articles  are  full  of  life  and  instruction.  Still, 
some  of  its  features  are  not  above  criticism.  I 


do  not  find  in  it  any  report  of  receiiits,  excejd  I 
in  the  Woman’s  Department.  Again, I  am  n«  1 1 
satisfied  that  the /or»i  is  the  best.  It  seems  to  j 
me  too  large  for  convenient  filing.  At  the  end  i 
of  the  year  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  to  those 
who  can  tell  what  the  thing  has  contained  ! 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Here  is  j 
a  job  for  Pinkerton’s  detectives.  The  smartest  j 
one  in  the  lot  may,  perchance,  become  the  I 
lucky  owner  of  a  chromo.  j 

The  Recent  Departed.  i 

I  might  speak  in  affectionate  terms  of  Eras¬ 
mus  J.  Boyd  and  William  Fuller,  with  whom, 
years  agone,  I  had  fraternal  acquaintanee  when 
a  member  of  the  .same  Synod  with  them.  Of 
several  others  of  late  called  hence,  I  might 
bear  the  testimony  of  praise,  but  time  is  want-  ( 
ing. 

At  last  Ijconard  Bacon  is  dead,  and  his  death 
takes  me  by  surprise.  I  knew  that  he  was  far 
advanced  in  years,  but  to  the  last  he  was  about 
the  liveliest  man  in  all  the  world ;  and  he  was 
all  the  while  taking  such  an  interest  in  every  j 
thing  in  Church  and  State,  that  I  had  a  kind  of  , 
feeling  “that  that  disciple  should  not  die.”' 
But  he  is  not,  for  God  has  taken  him.  When  I  ' 
first  began  Ito  preach,  I  was  for  about  tu^  ! 
years  a  member  of  “  New  Haven  West  Assola-  \ 
tion,”  in  which  I  was  ordained  and  install^-iF  I 
Rt‘V.  Noah  Porter  jr.,  now  President  of  Yale  | 
College,  preaching  the  sermon  upon  the  occa-  i 
sion.  I  very  often  met  and  had  to  do  with  Dr. 
Bacon,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  interest  I  I 
then  felt  in  him.  Those  who  knew  him  only 
by  his  reviews  of  Calvin  Colton’s  “Four  Years 
in  Great  Britain,”  and  of  some  of  his  other 
writings,  which  were  .sarcastic  and  severe  to 
the  last  degree,  could  never  appreciate  the 
largeness  and  kindness  of  Dr.  Bacon’s  heart. 
Almost  every  man  in  that  Association  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  talent  and  influence.  Among 
them  were  President  Day,  Dr.  Nathanael  W. 
Taylor,  Dr.  Eleazer  T.  Fitch,  Dr.  Elisha  L. 
Cleveland,  Dr.  Hcmry  G.  Ludlow,  Prof.  Chaun- 
cey  A.  Goodrich,  and  their  like.  Among  the 
younger  men  were  Hollis  Read  of  Derby,  Aus¬ 
tin  Putnam  of  Hamden  Plains,  David  B.  Coe 
of  Milford,  and  Joseph  P.  Thonq>son  of  New 
Haven. 

How  well  do  I  remembt*r  that  stormy  eve¬ 
ning  when  six  or  eight  of  us  met  to  hear  Dr. 
Bacon’s  “  Prolegomena  ”  to  The  New  England¬ 
er,  the  lir.st  number  of  which  was  published  in 
January,  1813.  He  spoke  of  the  several  Reviews 
then  in  existence— of  The  Bililical  Repository, 
of  The  Princeton  Review,  and  of  The  Christian 
Examiner.  I  quote  the  following:  “Khali  we 
say  anything  here  of  The  Dial— The  Dial  with 
the  mystic  symbols  on  its  face,  looking  iqi  not 
to  the  sun,  but  to  the  everlasting  fog  in  which 
it  has  its  being  ?  Who  reads  The  Dial  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  laugh  at  its  baby  poetry, 
or  at  the  solemn  foolery  of  its  misty  prose? 

.  .  .  Not  all  the  worshippers  of  Goethe,  not  all 
those  who  bow  down  before  Carlyle,  are  .so 
moon.struck  as  to  assist  in  editing  The  Dial.” 

Thirty -nine  years  have  since  then  passed 
away,  and  hardly  for  a  day  of  all  that  time 
has  the  jien  of  Leonard  Bacon  been  idle.  .Vnd 
who  shall  take  his  place,  I  know  not. 

The  Evangelist  has  already  mentioned  the 
recent  dismissions  of  Rev.  -1 .  L.  RoboTtson  olj 
the  Luclid-avi. iiue  Chuicu^and  Rev.  wdii'iTlfr 
Jones  of  Akron,  and  our  Presbytery  is  called 
to  meet  next  Monday  for  the  dismission  t)f  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  Davies  of  Breck.sville.  Of  brother 
Robertson  I  spoke  in  my  last.  Brother  Jones, 
wdio.se  present  address  is  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  the  fullest  confidence  of  all  our  ministers 
and  churches  as  a  mo.st  worthy  minister  of 
Christ.  Brother  Davies  has  acceiitedthe  unan¬ 
imous  call  of  the  church  in  Niles,  in  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Mahoning,  to  l)«come  their  pastor. 

THE  THEOLOQIC  RIGHTS  OF  FEELING. 

By  Nelson  Millard,  D.D. 

Notwithstanding  Macauley’s  famous  asser¬ 
tion  to  the  contrary,  theology,  as  its  later  his¬ 
tory  abundantly  shows,  is  a  progressive  sci¬ 
ence.  This  is  true  both  in  so  far  as  it  employs 
revelation  and  as  it  uses  reason.  For  expand¬ 
ing  knowledge  has  at  once  enlargml  the  means 
of  correct  Scriptural  interiiretation,  and  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  rational  faculties  the  materials 
for  broader  and  better  conceptions.  But  esiie- 
cially  is  there  one  factor,  of  which  in  former 
times  little  account  was  taken,  but  which  in 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  a  growing  pow-er 
ill  modifying  theological  speculation,  and 
whose  manifest  influence  is  one  of  the  ino.st 
cheering  signs  of  theological  progress.  This 
is  the  factor  of  feeVuiy,  of  moral  sentiment,  as 
a  God-given  and  authoritative  guide  to  truth. 
Media-val  theology  w'as  frozen  intellectualism. 
It  was  petrified  logic.  A  grinning  skeleton  of 
syllogisms,  it  was  drier  than  the  dry  bones  of 
Ezekiel’s  vision.  All  feeling  was  ruled  out  as 
not  only  a  fort  gn,  but  a  disturbing  element. 

Koine  forms  of  feeling,  it  is  true,  should  be 
ruled  out  of  theological  investigations;  but 
surely  our  ethical  emotions,  our  moral  senti¬ 
ments,  are  in  their  very  nature  valid  and  self¬ 
authenticating.  They  are  as  fundamental  in 
tlie  moral  realm  as  axioms  are  in  the  intellect¬ 
ual  realm.  They  rest  on  nothing  beneath  them¬ 
selves.  Kurely  love  does  not  depend  for  its  ex¬ 
cellence  upon  logic,  but  upon  its  own  nature. 
No  argument  can  convince  that  man  of  the 
grandeur  of  magnanimity  who  does  not  al¬ 
ready  feel  its  grandeur.  Even  justice  is  an 
ethical  sentiment  which  logic  does  not  prove, 
but  to  wdiicli  it  constantly  makes  its  appeals. 
These  emotions  of  our  higher  nature,  just  as 
truly  as  axioms,  are  self-luminous,  and  are 
seen  by  their  own  light. 

And  now  it  is  an  unmistakable  fact  that  the 
element  of  ethical  feeling,  the  more  developed 
moral  and  liumanitarian  sentiment  of  these 
later  times,  is  asserting  its  rights  as  never  be¬ 
fore  in  the  investigation  of  religious  (piestions. 
Its  influence  has  been  silently  but  powerfully 
active  in  giving  another  tone  to  both  theology 
and  preaching.  It  is  not  because  men  have 
grown  bad,  it  is  just  because  they  are  disposed 
to  listen  to  the  voice  of  wdiat  is  noblest  in  their 
.souls,  that  some  of  Jonathan  Edwards’  por¬ 
traitures  of  God,  and  of  His  relations  to  men, 
once  deemed  so  impressive,  would  now  not  aw’e, 
but  only  auger,  a  Christian  audience.  It  is  not 
logic  so  much  as  the  indignant  protest  of  a 
noble  moral  sentiment,  itself  an  authoritative 
teacher  of  truth,  that  has  nearly  banished  such 
representations.  .\nd  when  we  are  told,  as  we 
were  three  or  four  years  ago,  by  one  of  our  most 
prominent  Presbyterian  theologians,  in  one  of 
our  leading  theological  Reviews,  that  God  is  a 
Great  Artist,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  universe, 
and  that  He  introduced  sin  and  suffering  to 
gratify  His  lesthetic  desire  for  shadiny  in  His 
picture,  just  as  a  human  painter  throws  ui>on 
liis  canvas  dark  hues  among  the  light  ones 
merely  to  please  his  love  of  contrast — it  is  not 
logic  that  first  revolts  at  such  a  representation 
of  the  Most  High  ;  it  is  rather  our  instinctive 
and  majestic  moral  sentiment  that  consumes 
it  in  its  indignant  fires. 


I  It  Is  true  that  logic  also  has  its'  .safficient  an- 
I  -(w  er,  but  our  higher  feelings  have  a  quicker 
I  and  equally  authoritative  way  of  resenting  a 
i  portraiture  of  God  which  represents  Him  as 
I  the  great  Vivisectionist  of  the  universe.  Nay, 

I  worse  than  that ;  for  the  vivisectionist  has  a 
j  benevolent  aim,  and  inflicts  suffering  not  for  his 
j  own  pleasure,  but  that  in  the  eml  the  sum  of 
j  human  misery  may  be  le.ssened;  but  this  theo¬ 
logian’s  God  introduces  suffering  from  a  mere- 
h  (esthetic  interest,  and  to  gratify  His  own  crav¬ 
ing  for  artistic  cfontrast.  If  our  moral  senti¬ 
ment  instantly  condemns  that  artist  who  tor- 
tufed  for  an  hour  one  human  subject  in  order 
to  catch  the  dying  agonies  for  his  canvas,  what 
shall  we  say  of  a  God  who  torments  through 
eternity  millions  of  beings,  that  He  may  give 
shmling  to  His  picture.  Was  it  not  in  uncon¬ 
scious  irony  that  the  writer  we  have  alluded  to 
spoke  of  such  a  picture  as  God’s  masterinece  ? 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  (piestioning  the 
.solemn  facts  of  eternal  sin  and  eternal  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  universe  of  God.  We  would  merely 
repudiate  such  barbarous  defences  of  these  re¬ 
vealed  facts  as  throw  the  responsibility  for  them 
upon  the  Most  High  instead  of  upon  man.  Such 
defences,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  are  less  com¬ 
mon  than  formerly  in  the  theological  semina¬ 
ries  ;  and  meanwhile  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  theology  growing  ui*  outside  the  semina¬ 
ries.  We  do  not  say  the  common-sense,  but  we 
do  say  the  high  moral  sense  of  mankind  is 
gradually  attaining  nobler  and  truer  views  of 
God,  and  has  been  acting  like  a  universal  .solv¬ 
ent  to  loosen  the  icy  rigor  of  heartle.ss  creeds 
and  the  iron  formulas  of  medireval  theology. 

We  are  no  advocates  of  laxity,  but  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  think  that  the  greater  enlight¬ 
enment  and  the  loftier  sentiment  of  our  day 
are  not  able  to  find  more  and  l>etter  truth,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Bible,  than  the  Dark  Ages 
could  discover.  If  the  centuries  are  moving, 
as  we  believe  they  are,  toward  a  larger  and 
more  triumphant  love,  then  are  they  moving 
toward  a  better  knoich'dye  of  the  Most  High ; 
for  to  the  race  as  truly  as  to  the  individual 
:  .ay  we  apply  the  words  of  the  Apostle  John, 
“  Every  one  that  loveth  knoweth  God.” 

Syracuse, N.  Y. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Prayer  for  the  children  and  youth  of  the  Re- 
I'ublic,  now  in  course  of  education  in  our 
S(  iiools  and  colleges,  is  prayer  for  the  very  life 
ot  the  nation.  The  onrush  of  time  will  soon 
fl  .d  the.se  children  and  youth  in  full  command 
and  control  of  the  great  shii>  freighted  with  the 
de.stinies  of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  people. 
When  therefon*  the  call  to  i>rayer  for  tliis  ob¬ 
ject  rings  from  the  minarets  of  the  Christian 
Cliiindi,  it  were  to  be  I'Xpected  that  the  re¬ 
sponse  would  be  hearty  and  universal.  This 
year,  however,  in  our  city  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  resi>onse  came  very  far  from  an¬ 
swering  this  expectation. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  change  from  the  last 
Thursday  of  February  to  the  last  Thursday  of 
January,  bringing  tiie  day  so  close  upon  the 
Wt  ek  of  Prayer,  had  so  dislocated  the  memo- 
ri  the  brethren,  as  in  very  many  cases  to 

si>qx:ndous'*iii- 

tcrest.  Ktill  the  day  was  observed  inaconsid- 
erabl  number  of  the  churches,  and  in  all  cases 
we  believe  the  exercises  were  attended  with  a 
large  degree  of  solemnity  and  spiritual  fervor. 

How  it  may  have  been  in  the  colleges  gener¬ 
ally  we  do  not  know,  but  at  a  meeting  in  this 
city  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chester 
Military  \cademy,  under  the  charge  of  ('ol. 
Theodore  Hyatt,  we  learn  that  in  that  institu¬ 
tion  the  day  was  one  of  signal  iiower.  Every 
evening  of  the  week  preceding,  a  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  was  held  by  the  students.  At  half  after 
nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  the 
students  were  assembled  for  prayer.  Ateleven 
o’clock  a  sermon  was  preatdied  by  Dr.  Mowry. 
In  the  afternoon  another  j>rayer  and  confer¬ 
ence  meeting  was  held,  at  wdiich  some  sixty, 
out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men,  stood 
up  and  declared  their  desire  and  purpose  to 
become  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  What  may  be 
the  whole  outcome  of  the  day  cannot  yet  be 
known,  but  Judging  from  the  past  in  that 
Academy,  w'e  have  every  reason  to  anticipate 
the  best.  Parents  are  mad  who  send  their 
boys  to  colleges  where  religion  is  a.ssailed  or 
ignored,  but  they  are  very  wise  who  put  them 
under  influences  such  as  prevail  in  this  insti¬ 
tution. 

Presbyterian  Historical  Society. 

A.  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
this  Society  was  recently  held  in  New  York,  at 
the  office  of  The  New  York  Observer,  37  Park 
Row.  Excepting  Dr.  Field,  wdio  is  now  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  all  the  New  Y’ork  members  were  present, 
viz;  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Paxton,  and  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime. 
The  condition,  needs  and  prospects  ot  the 
Society  w’ere  discussed,  and  especially  the 
pressing  need  of  an  endowment  fund  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  enable  it  to  do  the  vast 
work  that  awaits  it,  classifying  and  cataloguing 
its  books,  so  as  to  make  them  easily  available 
for  students  and  writers  of  history;  binding 
one  or  two  thousand  volumes  of  pamphlets ; 
adding  to  the  historic  treasures  of  the  library; 
.securing  and  publishing  valuable  lectures,  and 
thus  to  make  the  institution  fully  worthy  of  the 
great  body  of  believers  whose  memorials  it 
labors  to  collect  and  prc.serve.  The  New  York 
brethren  entered  fully  into  the  siurit  of  the  en¬ 
terprise,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Hall,  a  commit¬ 
tee  was  appointeil.  Dr.  S.  Iremeiis  Prime,  chair¬ 
man,  to  lay  this  matter  before  the  New  York 
churches,  and  secure  contributions  for  this 
fund.  More  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
having  been  raised  in  Philadelphia  and  \icin- 
ity,  a  flue  property  secured,  a  fine  lint-proof 
building  erected,  and  all  paid  for,  if  the  Society 
can  secure  twenty  thousand  dollars  from  New 
York,  it  will  be  able  with  such  endorsement 
and  encouragement  to  obtain  from  other  cities 
the  remainder  of  the  fifty  thousand,  and  thus 
put  this  institution  upon  a  solid  foundation. 

While  sitting  in  Dr.  Prime's  office,  w'e  noticed 
hanging  upon  the  wall,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
crayon  likeness  of  the  Doctor,  in  a  frame  ten 
by  twelve  inches  in  size,  the  likeness  margined 
with,  a  neat  border.  Under  the  magnifying 
glass  the  picture  turned  out  to  be  an  addre.ss 
which  Dr.  Prime  delivered  many  years  ago  at 
the  o)>enlng  of  the  Newark  Historical  Library, 
of  which  he  w’as  the  founder,  beautifully  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  minutest  charaiders !  Even  the  eye¬ 
brows,  the  whiskers,  the  shading,  were  all  done 
in  this  manner,  each  hair  of  the  head,  the 
whiskers,  the  eyebrows,  a  carefully  written 
sentence!  This  curious  work,  we  learned,  was 
done  by  a  .Tew  who  possessed  just  “  half  an 
eye  ” ;  for  he  was  entirely  blind  of  one  eye,  and 
at  least  half  blind  of  the  other,  and  he  did  his 
work  lying  on  the  floor  with  a  powerful  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  at  the  one  remaining  half  eye. 
We  put  in  a  plea  for  the  transfer  of  this  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting  object  to  the  hall  of  our 
Historical  Society,  but  we  greatly  fear  that  it 


has  now  gone  to  cremation,  and  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  artist,  with  two  wdiole  eyes  and  a  magnifier 
at  each,  would  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  it. 
Its  fate  illustrates  and  enforce#the  importance 
of  an  early  transfer  to  the  security  of  our  lire 
proof  in  Philadelphia,  of  the  historic  treasures 
now  exposed  to  all  manner  of  peril  in  Presby¬ 
terian  homes  and  libraries. 

Horticnitaral  Hall. 

Pleasant  memories  of  this  hall  linger  in  the 
minds  of  many  in  many  a  land,  who  siient  so 
many  hours  within  its  walls  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Ecumenical  Coun¬ 
cil.  They  remember  well  the  powerful  utter¬ 
ances  of  truth  from  that  platform,  in  the 
papers  read,  and  in  the  discussions  that  follow¬ 
ed  ;  and  fiome  have  not  forgotten  the  “  Spiritual 
Songs”  in  which,  led  so  effectively  by  the 
ehoir,  they  joined  so  heartily.  Ami  most  of 
them  have  heard  also  that  not  very  long  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Council,  other  .‘bounds 
were  heard  resounding  through  that  hall,  the 
roar  of  the  flames,  the  shout  of  the  firemen, 
the  crash  of  windows,  and  the  falling,  one  by 
one,  of  huge  charred  beams,  until  the  whole 
ha<l  become  an  unsightly  heap  of  smoking  ruin. 

But  as  the  Plni'nix 

“  Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 

And  soars  and  shines  another,  yet  the  .same," 

so  has  it  been  with  the  flame-smitbm  Council 
Hall.  A  few  evenings  since  we  found  it  in  all 
the  freshness  of  renovation  and  full  of  people. 
The  ceiling  is  cut  iqi  into  deep-sunken  orna¬ 
mented  panels,  a  tuirrow  gallery  runs  from  end 
to  end  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  under  these 
two  ranges  of  seats,  one  higher  than  the  other. 
The  platform  is  of  about  the  same  height 
as  before,  but  much  more  tasteful  in  decora¬ 
tion.  AV'hether  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
hall  have  been  improved,  we  could  not  be  <iuite 
sure.  Seated  on  one  of  the  most  elevated  of 
the  seats  along  the  sides  we  heard  with  very 
little  satisfaction,  although  the  speaker  lacked 
neither  clearness  and  strength  of  voice,  nor 
distinctness  of  articulation.  Should  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Council  ever  again  assemble  in  this 
hall,  it  would  miss  the  beautiful  historical 
charts  of  Dr.  M’Cook,  for  the  side  gallerie.s  cut 
the  long  spaces  between  the  window  in  two, 
and  leave  no  wall-room  for  them  to  occupy. 
However,  we  will  not  borrow  trouble,  for  be¬ 
fore  Philadelphia’s  turn  will  come  again  to 
welcome  that  great  representative  assembly, 
the  hall  may  again  be  burned  and  rebuilt. 

Kansas  and  Prohibition. 

From  the  gallery  in  this  hall  we  have  since 
listened  to  Gov.  St.  .Tohn  of  Kansas,  while  he 
discoursed  of  prohibition.  There  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  hearing  him.  For  two  hours  ho  held 
the  unflagging  attention  of  the  audience,  while 
he  told  the  story  of  the  Kansas  campaign  in 
the  great  war  with  the  whiskey  giant.  It  does 
seem  a  huge  reproach  upon  the  c*ommon-sense 
of  the  day,  this  paying  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  a  beverage  that  hardly  any 
one  will  claim  is  of  any  benefit  to  anybody  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  manufacturers  and  venders,  and 
w  liich  every  one  knows  is  the  cause  of  crime 
and  misery  incalculable.  And  what  could  not 
be  done  with  this  six  hundred  millions  of  ded- 
lars  a  year ' 

Many  facts  were  stated  by  Gov.  St.  John  that 
all  the  people  ought  to  know,  facts  that  the 
public  have  a  right  to  know.  Y’et,  strange  to 
say,  wdien  I  looked  over  the  columns  of  every 
morning  newspaper  published  in  this  city  I 
could  find  in  but  two  of  them  any  hint  that 
such  a  meeting  had  been  held,  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  in  those  two  were  very  economical  in 
statement  and  spac(‘. 

The  sjieaker  said  that  very  generally,  when  a 
fact  indicating  advance  in  this  cause  in  Kansas 
was  communicated  to  the  associated  press,  said 
fact  got  no  farther  East  than  St.  Louis,  while 
statements  to  its  detriment,  true  or  untrue,  had 
free  course  throughout  the  land.  He  read  a 
telegram  from  a  li(|uor  agent  travelling  in 
Kansas,  stating  that  onlers  for  his  wares  had 
never  come  in  more  freely  than  they  did  now 
under  the  new  law',  and  the  telegram  closed  by 
stating  that  merchants  in  great  numbers  were 
leaving  Kansas  on  account  of  the  same  law'— 
tw'o  contradictory  falsehoods  in  one  and  the 
same  effort.  This  is  a  gigantic  war,  a  w'ar  with 
siiiritous  wickedness  in  high  as  w’ell  as  in  low 
l)laces,  and  we  may  well  pray  that  the  people 
may  find  out  and  canonize  a  few'  more  saints 
of  the  style  and  stamp  of  Gov.  St.  John  of 
Kansas.  W.  P.  BnEEn. 

fStirnfngs  Uiftl)  ^utl)or6« 

LKCTIIUKS  <»N  BUUnHISM. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  w'ho  gave  the  Hib- 
bert  Lectures  in  London  last  year,  took  Indian 
Bnddhism  for  his  topii;,  and  compressed  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  matter  into  them,  while  his 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  decidedly  novel. 
The  lectures  have  been  publislied  here  in  a 
handsome  quarto  volume,  with  a  full  index,  by 
the  Messrs.  Putnam.  The  recent  works  on  In¬ 
dia  and  its  religions  .seem  to  leave  little  new  to 
be  said.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  tell  what  a  re¬ 
ligion  is  to-day,  as  it  appears  in  contrast  with 
Christianity,  and  quite  another  thing  to  tell 
how  it  originated,  what  conditions  provided 
for  its  ajipearance,  and  what  wants  it  met. 
This  is  w'hat  Mr.  Davids  undertakes  to  do, 
though  he  modestly  says  that  it  is  impossible 
to  mor3  than  indicate  the  chief  features  of  the 
subject  in  a  half  dozen  lectures,  delivered  in 
as  many  hours.  It  is  no  part  of  his  iilan  to 
tell  how'  inferior  Buddhism  is  to  Christianity; 
this  is  taken  for  granted.  How  did  it  come  ? 
It  is  a  book  religion.  And  unfortunately  it  is 
now  next  to  inq>ossible  to  fix  the  date  of  some 
of  the  oldest  of  the  Buddhist  books,  and  even 
to  tell  w'hen  the  canon  was  formed.  Many  of 
the  books  claim  to  record  the  very  words  of 
the  Master,  or  events  in  his  life  w'itnes.sed  by 
his  personal  followers.  The  belief  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  Buddhists  assigns  the  whole  of  their 
existing  canonicai  writings  to  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  death  of  Gautama, 
and  claims  for  them  the  sanction  and  authori¬ 
ty,  if  not  the  authorship,  of  the  imnuMliate  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Buddha  hinnself.  But  there  is  no 
ab.solute  statement  in  the  books  themselves  as 
to  their  date  or  authorship,  and  to  im[>artial 
students  it  seems  (luite  clear  that  the  literature 
has  been  of  gradual  growth,  and  that  though 
the  books  as  w'e  now  have  them  contain  a  great 
deal  of  older  material,  .some  of  it,  perhaps, 
reaching  back  to  a  time  even  before  the  death 
of  Gautama,  they  cannot  have  been  put  into 
their  jiresent  shape  till  long  after  that  event. 
The  best  authorities  fix  the  <late  of  the  canon 
about  three  humlred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ. 

Mr.  Davids  maintains  that  it  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible  to  understand  Buddhism  without  a  much 
larger  knowledge  of  Hindu  hi.story  and  the  In¬ 
dian  races  than  most  jieople  have  time  for.  It 
is  in  great  part  an  indigenous  religion.  But  it 
is  also  a  protest  against  Brahminism,  which  is 


much  the  older  faith,  ami  had  become  very 
corrupt  when  Gautama  aiipeared,  some  six 
hundred  years  before  Christ.  Brahminism  is 
aristocratic;  it  has  a  hereditary  priesthood, 
and  it  gridirons  society  into  castes  whose  lines 
are  like  iron.  Buddhism  is  democratic.  It  re¬ 
belled  agaiiLst  caste.  It  destroyed  the  old  priest¬ 
hood.  It  gave  every  man  an  e<)ual  right  and 
chance.  According  to  Ylr.  Davids,  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  must  be  studied  together  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  latter,  which  is  the  poimlar  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  East,  and  includes  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  human  race  in  its  i)ale.  Its 
founder  was  a  sort  of  Asiatic  Luther,  reforming 
the  abuses  of  the  sy.stem  under  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  groaned  and  were  oppressed.  One  point  at 
which  the  contrast  is  brought  out  with  great 
force  is  that  of  salvation.  Brahminism  taught 
endless  transmigration.  Man  dies  only  to  be¬ 
come  an  animal,  a  bird,  a  flsh,  or  a  reptile.  It 
he  rises  to  a  higher  form  of  life,  it  is  not  to  stay. 
He  is  bound  to  an  endless  chain,  like  a  captive 
to  a  wlK'el,  and  he  can  do  nothing  to  improve 
his  lot  in  the  next  state  of  existence  save 
through  the  hereditary  priesthood ;  and  the 
priests  exacted  heavy  pay  for  any  office  they 
might  render.  This  degrading  super.stition  sat 
like  an  incubus  on  the  millions  of  India,  when 
Gautama  taught  that  it  was  iiossilile  for  any 
and  every  man  to  improve  his  condition  in  the 
next  state  of  existence  by  his  ow'n  acts.  He 
swept  aw’ay  from  the  field  of  human  vision  the 
whole  of  the  gnuit  soul-theory  which  had  hith¬ 
erto  so  completely  filled  and  dominated  the 
minds  of  the  superstitious  and  the  thoughtful 
alike.  For  the  fir.st  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  he  proclaimed  a  salvation  which  each 
man  could  gain  for  himself,  and  by  himself,  in 
this  world,  during  this  life,  without  the  least 
reference  to  Goil,  or  to  gods  either  great  or 
small.  The  key  to  this  salvation  w'as  knowl¬ 
edge,  not  only  of  God,  but  of  the  real  nature 
of  men  and  things;  purity,  courtesy,  upright¬ 
ness,  peace,  and  a  universal  love  “far-reach¬ 
ing,  grown  great  and  beyond  measure.”  The 
effect  of  this  new  doctrine,  which  spread  rap¬ 
idly  through  Southeastern  Asia,  was  very  great. 
It  was  much  more  moral  and  elevating  than  its 
predecessor,  though  it  cannot  be  compared  for 
a  moment  with  Christianity.  Doubtless  many 
of  the  corrupt  practices  and  excesses  of  the 
East  are  not  the  con.se<pience8  of  the  religion, 
but  of  circumstances  over  which  it  has  at  most 
only  a  limited  control.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
hold  Christianity  resi)onsible  for  the  dazzling 
voluptuousness  of  Parisian  society  and  the  ex-^ 
cesses  of  the  (Catholic  Church  in  Italy  and 
Spain. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  lectures 
relates  to  the  doctrine  of  Kanna,  which  Mr. 
Davids  represents  as  eipiivalent  to  the  trans¬ 
migration  of  character.  According  to  Brah- 
minisni,  the  soul  is  a  substantial,  indestructi- 
bh?  entity,  which  lives  on  and  on  by  its  own  in¬ 
herent  force,  and  survives  innumerable  trans¬ 
migrations.  But  Gautama  rebelled  against  the 
ilespotic  necessity  involved  in  this  doctrine. 
He  taught  that  it  is  not  the  soul  as  such,  but 
the  character  given  to  it  that  survives.  The 
individual  inherits  something  of  a  Kanna  from 
his  ancestors  in  his  instincts  ami  predilections ; 
he  adds  to  or  modifies  it  hj’  his  own  tl'oughtiL— 
feelings,  and  acts ;  an<l  when  he  dies  this  Kan¬ 
na  survives.  This  doctrine  seems  to  be  the 
original  of  the  theory  set  forth  by  Si>encer  and 
Tyndall  and  the  evolutionists.  It  will  be  re- 
membereil  with  what  tedious  i>artieularity  of 
detiiil  Spencer  shows  how  the  beginnings  of 
conscience  are  introduced  into  animal  life,  and 
how  by  slow  accretions  the  inflnitessimal  germs 
of  a  moral  nature  are  increased,  the  dog  show'- 
ing  more  conscience  than  the  flsh,  and  man 
more  than  either ;  and  how’  the  moral  acts  of 
one  generation  become  moral  instincts  and  im¬ 
pulses  in  the  next ;  so  that  the  race  as  it  exists 
to-day  holds  in  its  tastes  and  sentiments  and 
instinctive  habits  the  results  of  all  past  life 
on  this  planet.  It  seems  fpieer  to  find  this 
same  doctrine  taught  in  other  terms  by  a  Hin¬ 
du  reformer  tw'enty-four  hundred  years  ago— 
only  with  him  it  was  a  protest  against  a  more 
degrading  doctrine,  a  step  in  advance,  w'hile 
with  our  evolutionists  it  is  a  retreat  to  a  lower 
plane  of  thought.  Brahminism  intensified 
thought  and  interest  in  the  future ;  Buddhism 
fastened  them  on  the *i)resent.  It  .says  “Try 
to  get  as  muir  wisdom  and  goodness  as  you  can 
in  this  life.  Trouble  not  yourselves  about  the 
gods.  Disturb  yourselves  not  by  curiosities  or 
desires  about  any  future  existence;  seek  only 
after  the  fruit  of  the  noble  path  of  self-culture 
and  of  self-control.”  The  Buddhist  books 
say  “It  is  by  a  man’s  consideration  of  those 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  considered,  and 
by  his  non-consideration  of  those  things  which 
ought  to  be  considered,  that  wrong  leanings  of 
the  mind  arise  and  are  aggravated  within 
him.”  Gautama  says  it  is  folly  to  speculate 
as  to  whence  w'e  came  and  whither  we  are  to 
go,  and  what  form  we  are  to  take  on  in  the  fu¬ 
ture— for  these  (piestions  cannot  be  answered 
by  mortals ;  and  to  (Consider  these  questions, 
he  calls  “the  walking  in  delusion,  the  jungle, 
the  wilderness,  the  puppet-show',  the  w'rithing, 
the  filter  of  delusion.”  These  teachings  are 
so  exactly  like  those  of  a  school  of  modern 
scientists  that  the  latter  almost  seem  to  be  a 
revival  or  importation  of  the  former.  Verily, 
is  there  anything  new'  under  the  sun?  The 
crowning  feature  of  Buddhism,  however,  is  the 
doctrine  of  Nirvana — a  w'ord  which  means  go¬ 
ing  out  or  becoming  extinct.  It  has  been  rep- 
re.sented  as  the  ocpiivalent  of  annihilation. 
The  popular  representation  of  the  doctrine  is 
the  mergence  of  the  individual  in  the  All,  like 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean.  Doubtless  igno¬ 
rant  Buddhists  have  repre.sented  it  in  that  w’ay, 
and  some  of  their  fanciful  comi)arisons  justify 
this  supposition,  as  when  it  is  asked  “What 
becomes  of  the  flame  of  a  lanq>  when  another 
is  lighted  by  it  ?  ”  According  to  Mr.  Davids, 
all  such  fancies  are  misleading.  Nirvana  is 
not  the  extinction  of  being,  but  of  feverish 
cares  and  fears  and  dt'sires — the  cessation  of 
selfish  strivings  in  the  individual  breast,  the 
going  out  of  the  passions  and  conflicts  which 
destroy  peace  and  produce  misery.  Nirvana 
means  the  absolute  surrender  of  the  individual 
will  to  God  ;  the  harmonizing  of  individual  pas¬ 
sions  and  ambitions  and  faculties  with  those  of 
the  divin»3  order;  the  peace  that  comes  of  per- 
fe<;t  rec<jnciliation  to,  and  ac«!ord  with,  the  In¬ 
finite  Mind.  And  he  finds  the  same  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  most  strikingly  in  one  of  the  sermons 
of  the  lament'd  Ihjbertson  of  Brighton,  w'ho 
knew'  nothing  of  Buddhism,  but  who  fathomed 
the  deep  meanings  of  Christ’s  .saying,  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within.  The  great  de¬ 
sire  of  the  troubled  heart  the  world  over  is 
rest :  and  Christ  promised  the  w'eary  and  heavy- 
laden  ones  of  earth  who  should  come  to  Him, 
not  crowns  and  thorns,  but  rest.  It  is  not  the 
essential  idea  of  this  (loctrine  of  Nirvana,  but 
its  Oriental  shaping,  that  has  made  it  so  ob¬ 
noxious  to  Christians;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  as  it  is  understood  by  millions  in  the  East 
to-day,  it  means  virtual  annihilation. 
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OOREAN  PROVERBS  AM>  PITHY  SAYINGS. 
By  William  Elliot  Griffis. 

8hut  ofl"  as  they  are  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  like  fish  in  a  well,  the  Coreans  never¬ 
theless  have  coined  a  fair  share  of  homely  wis¬ 
dom,  which  finds  ready  circulation  in  their 
daily  si>eeeh.  Their  proverbs  not  only  bear 
the  mint  mark  of  their  origin,  but  reflect  tiuly 
the  image  and  superscription  of  tho.se  who  send 
them  forth.  Many  ind(?e<i  of  their  current 
Iproverbsand  pithy  expressions  are  of  Japanese 
•r  Chinese  origin,  but  those  we  have  selected 
are  mainly  of  peninsular  birth  and  liave  the 
flavor  of  the  soil. 

Do  the  Coreans  place  the  seat  of  wisdom,  as 
they  do  the  point  of  vaccination,  in  the  nose  ? 
"Who  has  a  nose  three  feet  long  ?  ”  (If  one  is 
embarrassed  how  can  he  put  others  at  ease?) 
Evidently  they  have  a  wholesome  regard  for 
that  member.  "  A  nose  of  iron  ”  describes  an 
•pinionated  man,  and  suggests  unlimited 
"cheek.”  A  common  expression  of  the  native 
Homan  Catholic  Cliristians,  meaning  to  go  to 
church  and  pray,  is  “  to  see  tlie  long  nose  of 
the  father,”  that  member  being  looked  upon 
with  awe  as  tlie  scat  of  wisdom. 

Between  Japan  and  China,  Corea  probably 
sees  herself  in  this  proverb  of  tlie  unhappy  cur 
that  wanders  boneless  between  two  kitchens, 
the  cook  in  each  supposing  he  has  been  fed  by 
the  other.  "The  dog  which  between  two 
[BuddhistJ  monasteries  gets  nothing.” 

Corea’s  isolation  is  like  a  fish  in  a  well.  “  He 
knows  nothing  beyond  the  jilace  which  he  in¬ 
habits.”  They  apply  this  to  secluded  villag¬ 
ers.  So  also  “  Like  the  hermit  in  the  market¬ 
place.”  Both  these  proverbs  describe  the  na¬ 
tional  life  of  this  ixminsula  i>eople. 

“A  poor  horse  has  always  a  thick  tail.” 
"  One  stick  to  ten  blind  men  ’’—something  very 
precious. 

“  The  cock  of  the  village  in  a  splendid  city 
mansion”— the  bumpkin  in  the  capital. 

“  To  have  a  cake  in  each  hand  ’’—knowing 
■ot  which  to  eat  first,  to  be  in  a  quandary. 

"  A  volcano  under  the  snow  a  man  of  ami¬ 
able  manners  conceals  a  violent  temper. 

“  The  treasure  whiidi  alway.s  circulates 
without  an  obstacle” — “cash,”  or  in  Corean, 
*a/>efc.s. 

“An  apricot  blo.ssoni  in  the  snow” — some¬ 
thing  rare  and  marvellous. 

“  To  blow  away  the  hair  to  see  if  there  is  a 
scar” — to  look  for  a  mote  in  another  man’s 
eye;  to  hunt  for  defects. 

“As  difficult  as  the  roads  of  ThilK*t.”  This 
Is  evidently  a  reminiscence  derived  from  the 
ancient  Buddhist  missionaries  who  entered 
Corea  from  that  country. 

“  To  put  on  a  silk  dress  to  travel  at  night  ”— 
do  a  good  action  and  not  have  it  known. 
Some  pithy  sayings  show  the  local  gauge  of 
sense.  “A  dull  fellow  does  not  know  .silver 
from  lead.”  “He  has  round  eyes.”  “He 
can’t  tell  cheese  from  whi'at.’’  He  i.s  an  idiot 
if  he  “doesn’t  know  lu  from  yu.”  These  refer 
to  the  Corean  letters,  the  jol  and  tittle  of  the 
alphabet. 

“As  opix>sed  as  tire  and  water.” 

“A  buckskin  man  ”  is  a  man  of  no  will  or 
backbone. 

“  To  have  a  high  hand  ”  means  to  be  liberal. 
“A  great  blue  sea  ”  refers  to  something 
very  difficult  with  no  end  to  it,  and  no  way  out 

of  it. 

“A  man  who  is  “  not  known  in  all  the  eight 
-uoasts  ”  is  an  utter  stranger. 

A  very  sick  person  is  “a  man  who  holds  dis¬ 
ease  in  his  arms.” 

"A  bag  of  disease  ”  is  a  chronic  patient. 

"  Who  can  tell  in  seeing  a  crow  flying  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  male  or  female  ?  ”  is  a  question  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  impossible. 

The  numeral  10,000  (man)  plays  a  great  part 
in  proverbial  sayings,  as  “  10,000 times  certain.” 
Corea  is  “  a  land  of  10,000  peaks.”  Certain  suc¬ 
cess  is  “  10,000  chances  against  one.” 

“  To  die  10,000  times  and  not  to  be  regretted  ” 
is  to  be  “  worthy  of  10,000  deaths,”  and  “  10,000 
sorrows  ”  means  great  grief. 

A  mountain  is  “  10,000  heights  of  a  man  ” 
high,  and  “10,000  strings  of  cash  ”  is  a  fabulous 
sum  to  the  ordinary  villager,  and  “  10,000  times 
10,000  people  ”  means  all  the  i>eoplo  in  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

“  To  lose  one’s  hands  ”  is  to  make  a  fiasco. 

“A  comet  is  an  arrow-star.” 

"A  hundred  battles  make  a  veteran.” 

Almost  as  poetical  as  “  anarithma  gelasma  ” 
(unnumbered  laughings)  of  the  Greek  poet  is 
this  Corean  description  of  the  sea — “  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  flashings  of  blue  wave.s.” 

“  To  lose  them  both  at  a  time  ”  is  a  proverb 
founded  on  a  native  love  story. 

“  When  a  raven  flies  from  a  pear  tree,  a  pear 
falls.”  Apt'carances  are  deceitful ;  don’t  haz¬ 
ard  a  guess.  Perhaps  the  raven  <‘aused  it,  per¬ 
haps  he  did  not. 

“  If  one  lifts  a  stone  the  face  reddens.”  The 
Coreans  are  fond  of  rival  feats  of  lifting.  Heavy 
stones  are  kept  for  that  purix>se.  “  Results 
are  proportionate  to  effort  put  forth.” 

Mosquitoes  are  lively  and  jubilantly  liungry 
in  Corea,  yet  it  does  not  do  to  fight  them 
with  heavy  weapons,  or  “  .seize  a  sabre  to  kill  a 
mosquito.” 

Of  a  very  poor  man  they  say  “  He  eats  only 
nine  times  in  a  month,”  or  “  He  eats  only  three 
times  in  ten  days.”  To  say  he  is  in  the  depths 
ot  i)overty  is  to  mention  the  pathetic  fact  that 
“  he  has  extinguished  his  fire,”  for  “he  looks 
to  the  four  winds,  and  finds  no  friend.” 

“The  right  and  left  are  different,”  is  said  of 
a  hyix)crite  who  does  not  speak  as  he  thinks. 

When  a  man  is  not  very  bright  he  “  has  mist 
before  his  eyes,”  or  “carries  his  wits  under  his 
arms,”  or  has  “hidden  his  soul  under  his  arm- 
pits,”  or  he  “  goes  to  the  East  and  goes  to  the 
West”  when  he  is  i>othered. 

Like  Beaconsfleld’s  dit^tum  “Critics  are  men 
who  liave  failed  in  literature  and  art,  is  this 
Corean  echo  “Good  critic,  bad  worker.’  On 
entering  a  village  to  know  its  usages  ”  when 
in  lV)me,  do  as  the  Romans  do. 

“To  destroy  jade  and  gravel  together”  re¬ 
fers  to  indiscriminate  destruction. 

“  Without  wind  and  without  cloud  ”  descril>es 
a  severe  life. 

“Go  to  sea”  is  a  provincial  malediction, 
heavier  than  a  tinker’s,  and  worse  than  our 
“Go  to  grus.'i.” 

The  larg*‘  uumb<*r  of  morals  i>ointed,  and 
tales  adorned  by  tlie  tiger— tliat  roj  al  lieast  of 
Corea,  and  the  scourge  of  her  northern  pro¬ 
vinces— would  re<iuire  an  article  by  itsidf. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fa<‘t  that  the  progressive 
Coreans  who  are  now  trying  to  persuade  their 
government  and  fellow  countrymen  to  open 
the  gates  of  Corea  to  foreign  residence  and 
trade,  make  frt'C  and  effectual  use  of  the  nation¬ 
al  proverbs  in  their  arguments.  The  people 
are  beginning  to  see  themsehes  as  others  .see 
them.  Like  the  Japanese,  they  find  that  they 
are  “  frogs  in  a  well  ”  that  “  know  not  of  the 
great  ocean  ”  or  world.  They  are  learning 
that  it  “  i>ossible  for  the  sun  to  shine  on  .so 
many  countries  at  once,”  and  that  these  can 
“exist  under  the  same  sky,”  which  they  once 
doubted.  Within  six  months  the  printed  New 
Testament  in  Corean,  for  which  the  types  have 
been  cut,  will  circulate  inCkirea,  bringing  to  the 
last  of  the  hermit  nations  the  wisdom  of  God. 


COLORADO  AND  ITS  CHURCHES. 

By  Bev.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

The  time  of  year  is  rapidly  approaching  for 
the  annual  migration  to  the  West,  though  it 
hardly  ceases  during  any  part  of  the  year. 
But  as  the  Spring  draws  near,  the  “  tourist  ” 
studies  maps  and  guide-books,  wondering 
where  he  will  pitch  his  tent  for  the  Summer; 
while  others  who  seek  a  permanent  change 
are  undecided  w’hich  way  their  steps  shall  Ik* 
turned.  Each  State  has  so  many  attractions 
of  climate,  resources,  Ac.,  pictured  in  such 
glowing  language,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  decide 
which  shall  have  the  preference.  Many  of 
The  Ev.\N(iF.LisT’s  readers  are  doubtless  in  this 
state  of  mind,  halting  between  two  oi)inions, 
and  so  may  lx:  interested  in  reading  some¬ 
thing  more  from  the  “Centennial  State,”  even 
though  to  those  who  have  “  been  there  ”  it  is 
an  old  story. 

One  thing  has  often  .surprised  me — the  igno¬ 
rance  of  many  Eastern  people  in  regard  to 
Colorado.  So  mucli  has  Ik-cii  written,  and  so 
many  have  visited  the  State,  it  would  seem 
that  its  character  ought  to  be  well  known. 
But  the  questions  that  are  often  asked  with 
reference  to  society,  education,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  reveal  a  strange  misunderstanding  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  facts.  It  is  true  that  society  is  in  a 
formative  condition;  it  has  not  .settled  into 
“  ruts,”  as  in  older  places,  and  it  is  passing 
through  greater  changes  than  in  the  East. 
But  it  is  not  made  ut>  x'hoUij  of  thieves  and 
cutthroats  and  l)lood-thiisty  Indians.  Our 
little  city  of  Boulder  is  as  <piiet  as  the  average 
place  of  its  size  in  the  “States”;  while  after 
some  experience  in  Eastern  idiundies,  it  is  haz¬ 
arding  nothing  to  say  that  our  congregations 
are  fully  as  intelligent,  respectful,  and  atten¬ 
tive  as  can  be  found  anywhere.  More  than 
this,  even,  might  be  said  without  exaggera¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  that  a  “  barnacle  ” 
likes  Ijctter  to  lay  hands  on  than  a  “tender¬ 
foot”  who  shows  that  he  has  come  for  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  dense  ignorance  of  this  be¬ 
nighted  region.  Human  nature  being  about 
the  .same  everywhere,  your  readers  can  imag¬ 
ine  about  what  said  “  tmider-foot’s  ”  opinion  of 
Colorado  will  be  after  he  has  passed  through 
his  course  of  discipline. 

A  few  months'  residence  here  does  not  enti¬ 
tle  one  to  speak  for  tlie  whole  State;  so  this 
letter  will  have  to  do  largely  with  Boulder  and 
with  Denver  Presbytery.  I  am  glad,  however, 
to  limit  it  thus:  for  very  little,  comparatively, 
is  known  East  of  this  county— a  section  not 
second  to  any  in  the  State.  Wherever  (!olora- 
do  is  known,  there  Denver,  Li'adville,  Greeley, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  Pueblo  are  also  known. 
But  Boulder  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
either,  and  has  just  as  good  reasons  for  blow¬ 
ing  its  own  trumiiet.  Let  us  then  jiass  in  re¬ 
view  some  matters  of  interest  to  all  who  con¬ 
template  seeing  this  part  of  the  Ro<‘ky  Moun¬ 
tain  region. 

Climate. 

In  this  there  is  no  magic  virtue,  though  i)co- 
ple  often  come  here  aiiparently  thinking  that 
the  climate  will  ilo  what  some  patent  medi¬ 
cines  commended  by  some  religious  papers  are 
supposed  to  do.  Yet  the  climate  is  wonderful. 
The  clear,  dry,  bracing  air  is  a  powerful  api«'-  | 
tizer,  better  than  any  bitter  tonic;  while  in 
many  cases  it  has  ii  marked  effect  in  i)roduc- 
ing  restful  sleep.  One  tires  very  (piickly; 
there  is  a  rai>id  consumption  of  energy,  while 
the  whole  system  is  wnjught  up  to  great  inten¬ 
sity;  but,  as  a  rule,  rest  is  found  as  (luickly  in 
sleep.  The  .same  degree  of  cold  is  not  felt  as 
much  here  as  at  a  lower  altitude,  though  the 
changes  are  often  very  marked  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  according  as  the  sun  shines  or  not. 
One  needs  to  dre.ss  warmly,  and  use  great  care 
with  reference  to  unnecessary  exposure.  If 
such  care  is  used,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
climate  is  greatly  beneficial  to  those  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  diseases,  asthma,  malaria, 
and  many  forms  of  throat  difficulty,  provided 
the  change  is  made  l)efore  the  disea.se  is  too 
firmly  seated,  though  even  here  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  good  i)lace  for 
those  afflicted  with  nervous  diseases  or  ca¬ 
tarrh. 

But  who  can  describe  the  beauty  of  the  heav¬ 
ens  at  this  altitude  ?  The  planets  Sirius,  Ori¬ 
on,  Pleiades,  Aldebarn,  and  many  others  stars, 
appear  so  much  larger  and  brighter  as  scarcely 
to  be  recognized  by  the  new-comer.  I  never 
realized  before  how  much  there  was  “  in  the 
starry  sky  above  my  head,”  as  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  “to  fill  the  soul  with  an  ever-new 
and  ever-increasing  admiration  and  venera¬ 
tion.” 

But  what  about  the  winds  V  We  have  plenty 
of  them,  from  a  gentle  zephyr  to  a  win<l  that 
roars  in  the  mountains  like  thunder.  But  the 
worst  blows  do  no  damage,  as  they  do  at  the 
East.  And  strange  as  it  may  .seem,  our  west 
winds  from  “  over  the  range  ”  bring  warm 
weather;  those  from  the  east,  across  the  plain, 
are  the  cold,  disagreeable  ones. 

Scenery. 

“  Beautiful  for  situation  ”  may  be  said,  with 
truth,  of  Boulder.  Too  glowing  an  account  of 
the  scenery  abmit  here  can  scarcely  be  given. 
The  city  nestles  right  at  the  base  of  the  foot¬ 
hills,  almo.st  in  their  shadow.  We  call  them 
hills,  though  they  are  ‘2,(W0  feet  higher  than 
Mt.  Washington,  and  double  the  height  of 
Mansfield.  But  the  elevation  of  the  town— 
.5,.536  feet— depres.ses  these  mountains  to  hills. 
Their  summits  are  often,  however,  kissed  by 
the  clouds  or  claimed  by  the  storm  king,  when 
the  town  is  bathing  in  the  warm  sunlight. 
From  any  of  those  heights  the  view  across  the 
plains,  consUintly  <-hanging,  is  one  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  Through  the  town  rushes  .a  roar¬ 
ing  creek,  whose  source  is  in  the  snow-crowned 
Arai)ahoe  peaks.  In  this  way  we  are  furnished 
with  water  power,  and  abundance  of  pure,  cold 
snow-water  for  household  purposes. 

Of  the  wonderful  beauty  and  variety  of  Boul¬ 
der  Canon  (not  surpas.sed  by  any  in  the  State), 
or  of  the  numerous  other  canons  within  a  few 
miles,  I  cannot  write  now.  It  is  enough  to  re¬ 
fer  your  readers  to  H.  H.’.s  “Bits  of  Travel  at 
Home,”  and  her  chapter  on  “  Boulder  Canon.” 
It  concludes  with  these  words:  “But  hold 
the  Boulder  ix'oide  lucky,  not  in  that  gold  and 
silver  are  brought  down  into  their  streets  every 
day,  but  that  they  can  walk  of  an  afternoon  up 
into  Boulder  ('anon.”  For  the  traveller  or  in¬ 
valid,  or  for  residence,  no  town  in  Colorado  can 
offer  greater  attractions  in  climate  and  scenery. 

Business,  Society,  and  Edneation. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  business  openings. 
This  valley  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  val¬ 
leys  of  theSUih*.  Grain  and  small  fruits  do  re¬ 
markably  well.  Great  progress  is  being  made 
in  this  direction.  Wc  are  close  by  some  of  the 
finest  lignite  coal  beds  in  the  world.  They  are 
being  developed  to  some  extent.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  coal  are  large  bodies  of  red  hem- 1 
atite  iron  ore,  which  only  lU'eds  “  capital, 
courage,  and  capacity”  to  be  converted  into 
wealth.  Good  building  stone  and  lire  clay  are 
close  at  hand.  There  are  fine  openings  for 
business  in  the  town,  where  capital  rightly 
managed  would  yield  huge  and  (juiek  returns. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town,  and  connected 
by  good  wagon  roads,  are  nine  or  more  thriv¬ 
ing  mining  camps,  Ixith  gold  and  silver.  In 
proportion  to  the  capital  invested,  no  mines 
liave  paid  better,  not  even  the  more  famous 
ones  of  Clear  Creek  and  Gilpin  counties.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hayden  pronounce<l  it  to  be  “one  of  the 
I  richest  mineral  belte  in  the  world.”  It  is  gen¬ 


erally  agreed  that  little  has  iK-en  done  compar-  years,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  lo  afford  time 
ed  with  what  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  for  brother  Poor  to  bring  tlie  relief  io  the  front.  ] 
more  thorough  work  and  more  capital  would  So  when  the  debilitating  breath  of  early  Spring 
Jirove  the  truth  of  Prof.  Hayden’s  words.  poured  over  me,  I  laiil  in  a  iitih*  Elixir  Catholi- 

There  is  as  good  society  here  as  in  older  eon  and  braced  up. 
places,  and  it  is  believed  more  than  the  aver-  You  see,  in  my  simplicity  1  thought  1  was  doing 
age  intelligence;  while  in  the  amount  of  read-  a  good  thing,  and  had  no  misgiving  respecting 
ing  matter  in  circulation  many  C-olorado  towns  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  for  who.se  benelit  I 
are  already  celebrated.  For  a  State  less  than  was  scheming.  I  am  disenehanted.  I  see  that 
six  years  old,  Colorado  has  much  to  be  proud  j/o«/i3'nc.w  is  the  demand  of  the  times— a  (juality 
of  in  its  schools.  The  State  University,  located  that  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  supply. 


in  Boulder,  is  a  growing  institution,  and  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  work.  So  also  arc  the  Universities 
at  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs.  Our  graded 
schools  compare  favorably  witli  .those  in  the 
older  States. 

Onr  Charclies. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  this  State  has  been 
more  gratifying  than  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  while  it  is  behind  none 
of  the  other  denominations  in  its  position  and 
influence.  Of  course  much  of  this  growth  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  the  older  churches ;  yet 
a  goodly  number  have  been  gathered  out  of 
the  world  into  the  kingdom  through  the  sdlf- 
denying labors  of  men  of  God  scattered  through 
the  mountains  and  over  the  plains.  Of  course 
this  rapid  growth  has  both  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  a  minis¬ 
ter  who  comes  here  from  an  Eastern  charge  to 
find  almost  every  week  one  or  more  new  fam¬ 
ilies.  Some  stay  only  a  few  months,  while 
others  remain  for  years.  But  it  requires  much 
work  and  iiatience  to  mould  these  differing  el¬ 
ements  gathered  from  so  many  places.  There 
is  as  yet  a  lack  of  homogeneoiisness  in  most  of 
the  churches  as  a  result,  but  this  is  rapidly  be¬ 


ing  overcome.  Tlie  mass  is  being  welded  to-  I  '^•"dle  a  brighter  sliiiiing 

,  ,  .  ,  k  (‘i  Thau  a  lamp  would,  after  all. 

geth(‘r,  and  much  aggressivi*  work  done.  New  \  |  , 

fields  are  being  occupied  and  new  (dnirches  **‘*'"*1 


fields  are  being  occupied  and  new  ciiurciies 
formed,  but  there  yet  remains  very  much  land 
to  be  possessed.  There  is  ’much  pioneer  work 
still  to  be  done,  many  camps  that  need  regular 
sy.stematic  work.  Wc  ni'cil  strong,  faithful, 
courageous  men,  who  under  God  can  win  men 
from  worldliness,  from  the  love  of  money,  and 
lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations.  No  senti¬ 
mental  i-reaching  or  work  is  wanted.  ^len  do 


I  shall  buy  no  more  Elixir  ('atholicoii ! 


MISSIONARY  I NTKLLIOENCE. 

I’LK-V  FOH  THE  CHI  I.IIKEN. 

We  pleuil  for  the  little  children. 

Wlio  have  opened  their  baliy  eyo^ 

In  the  far-off  lands  of  darkness 

Wliere  the  shadow  of  di'ath  yet  lies. 

But  not  to  1(0  nurtured  for  heaven. 

Not  to  be  taught  in  the  way, 

Not  to  be  watched  o’er  and  guided. 

Lest  their  tinj-  feet,  should  stray. 

.\h,  no  !  It  is  idol  worship 
Their  stamim-ring  lips  are  taught : 

.  To  cruel,  false  gods  only 

.Vre  their  gifts  ami  offerings  lirouglit. 

.\nd  what  can  irr  chiblren  offer, 

Wlio  dwell  in  this  Christian  laml  ? 

I.s  there  no  work  for  the  Master 
In  ri'aeli  of  each  little  hand  ; 

O  surely  a  hundred  tapers 

Which  even  small  lingers  can  clasp. 
May  lighten  as  much  of  the  darkness 
As  a  lamp  in  a  stronger  grasp. 

.Vnd  then,  as  the  line  grows  longer. 

So  many  tapers,  thougli  small. 


car,  and  coming  cautiously  to  the  window  where 
her  imprisoned  frieml  sat,  received  this  message 
from  her:  ‘(io  to  my  family,  and  explain  wliy  I 
do  not  return.  Tell  them  I  am  forced  to  go.'" 

Dr.  I.  N.  Wheeler,  in  his  excellent  volume  ‘The 
Fondgner  in  China,’  thus  conlidently  «*xpresses 
himself  with  regard>  to  (he  success  of  the  (iospel 
in  that  vast  Empire  : 

It  is  too  late  to  speculate  on  a  question  of  tiie 
probabb'  success  or  non-success  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  in  China.  Tfiri/  u/v  siivrcnlinii.  .V  Church 
of  the  living  God  lias  been  raised  up  in  that  land, 
youthful,  but  l•ejoi(*ing  in  a  vigorous  and  growing 
life;  with  numbers  few,  but  posse.ssing  tlie  truth, 
and  ready  to  die  for  the  truth.  Twenty  thousand 
converts  and  six  hundred  native  preachers,  elo¬ 
quent  as  the  ligures  are,  do  not  I'xpress  the  full 
measure  of  r.'sults.  The  powtu'  of  the  Gospid  to 
subdue  the  supi'rstition,  pride,  and  avarice  of 
Chinamen  has  bemi  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Moreover,  revealed  truth  has  come  in  contact 
with  many  unenlightened  minds,  and  that  truth 
is  neither  im|ionderable  nor  effete.  “TloMiide- 
struidibility  of  force ’’ in  the  material  world  re¬ 
vealed  by  modern  scientilic  resixirch  should  teach 
us  that  the  moral  force  expended  even  a  gemu-a- 
tion  ago  in  tliis  controversy  with  Paganism  lias 
not  been  lost.  Our  unbelief  stands  revealed  in  its 
weakness  and  folly  befori'  the  sublime  faith  of  a 
native  Christian  scholar  who  uttered  this  senti¬ 
ment:  ‘-The  Cross  points  in  all  directions — north 
and  .south,  I'ast  and  west — implying  that  its  object 
is  to  extend  far  and  wide,  and  tiiat  its  inlluence  i.s 
to  be  commensurate  with  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 
What  has  been  achieved  may  lie  regarded  as  a 
great  prophetic  fact;  for  if  the  pri'sent  rateof  con¬ 
version  of  the  Chinese  to  Christianity  should  con¬ 
tinue,  by  the  year  ItiRJ  tliere  will  be ‘ib.OOb.lKlO  of 
Cliurch-niembi'rs  and  lt>0,00l),000  of  nominal  Cliris- 
tians  in  the  Empire. 


.\nd  even  infant  lips  can  juay  ; 

Employ,  tlien,  the  little  lingers — 

Let  the  cliildren  learn  the  way. 

So  th('  lights  sliall  be  ipiicker  kindb-d, 

.\nd  ilarkness  the  sooner  shall  llee  ; 

Many  “  little  ones  ’’  learn  of  the  Saviour 
Both  liere  and  •*  far  over  tin'  sea.” 

— .Mission  DiiysiirliiK. 

M  arcus  B.  Carleton,  M.I).,  stui  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 


not  care  for  it  here.  Ufe  is  too  intense  for  of  the  Lodiana  Mission,  saib'd  Dec.  |(,th 

anything  but  sincerity  and  intensity  in  relig-  missionary ol  the  Presbyterian  Board 

ion.  Wi‘  have  plenty  of  room  for  I'reslvytorian  India. 

families,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  them;  but  The  revival  of  missionary  ini eresi  in  some  of 
when  you  come  bring  your  church  letters  with  our  tlu'ological  seminaries  is  referred  to  with  sp,>- 
you  and  use  tliem  iit  om-e.  Do  not  let  the  alti-  cial  satisfaction.  Union,  Princeton,  and  Allcghe- 
tude  deiirive  you  of  your  r.digion,  as  it  seems  nyarethe  institutions  thus  far  .-haring  most  large- 
tovvilh  .so  many.  There  is  a  great  work  to  do,  ly  in  this  impulse.  The  Inter-Seminary  Conveu- 


and  wc  want  workers,  not  idlers.  The  workers  tion  licld  at  .Vllegheny  has  manife.stly  exerted  a 

will  find  cordial  weleoim*.  strong  inibienco  upon  the  mind-of  thos.‘  who  were 

Boulder,  Col.,  1K82.  present 

Tliat  was  a  singular  thing  vv  hen  1  tie  Hindoo  coo- 
IHI,  ••NLR  RIA  ISIOX  IS  .(iU)l  fhlK  lies  in  British  Guiana,  after  holding  meetings  and 

By  Rev.  John  C.  Hill.  diseussing  tlie  merits  of  different  religions,  voteil 

Tlicre  seems  to  he  some  dould  in  some  minds  witli  but  one  dissenting  voice  lo  aeeept  Christian¬ 
as  to  tlie  exiu'dii'iiey  of  using  tlie  New  Revision  ity  as  tlie  true  religion,  ami  to  build  a  eiiureli  and 
of  tlie  New  Tostaineiit  in  a  public  way,  until  support  a  iiastor.  It  is  s.iid  that  tlie3(t,b0li  llin- 
tlic  various  oeelesiastictil  bodies  “authorize  ”  does  in  Trinidad  are  (daiming  to  do  a  similai' 
sueli  u.se.  One  tiling  is  very  certain,  that  our  thing.  Let  us  liope  these  poor  people  will  lie 
General  Assciiilily  will  never  authorize  this  broiiglit  to  accept  chri-lianity  by  failli  as  well  as 
Revision,  as  the  Constitution  of  our  Chureh  by  vote.  _ 

already  says  “The  Holy  Seri])tures  of  the  Old  Pnmee.  where  tl.eiv 

and  New  lestament  sliall  be  publielv  read  \v(>re  onlv  siwen  Prot<‘staiits.  ihe  oaslor  I'arnestlv 


In  the  town  of  Lisieiix,  l’ran<*i‘,  v, liere  tliere 
were  only  seven  Prol<‘Staiits.  the  pastor  oarnestly 


Itoiii  tile  most  iippioved  tianslation  in  the \ul-  pr{jy(.{i  the  Lord  would  send  anyone,  “a 
gai,  tongue,  t  hat  all  niaj.  hear  and  undeistand.  child  oven,’’  to  help  liim.  Two  Englisli  ladies 


This  is  authorization  enough  for  any  one  to  Iravelliiig  tluougl,  the  town,  and  | 

use  the  Revision.  Of  all  the  Ltiglish  revisions  announced  a  woman’s  meeting,  wiiieli  was  crowd- 1 
in  Use  tlie  most  ajiproved  now  is  that  of  1881.  eager  listeners.  Lord  Radstock  then  went 

It  is^  ailopted.  Hovv  ?  By  tlie  common  eon-  tjjere,  took  a  room  in  a  factory,  and  preaelied  to 
sent  of  the  millions  of  real,  earnest  students  of  audiences  which  numbered  :!(M)  on  vveok-davs,  ami 
God’s  Word.  These  have  put  it  into  daily  u.se  coo  on  th»‘  Sabbath.  The  people  .•arrieii  awav 
from  (he  first  moment  they  were  able  to  obtain  topics  of  the  Gospels  and  tracts  to  read  at  home, 
a  I’ojiy  of  it,  and  although  at  tirst  it  s||jmded  seemed  deeply  interested, 
stsangedn  places, ^et  thirYfoRml  — — - 

was  the  same.  Some  discords  have  bi*%*i,'TTrU“  Tiic  iimn  who  do^s  not  give  to  Foreign  Mi.ssioiis 
reeled,  and  now  the  ear  is  boeoniing  accustom 'd  (says  The  National  Baptl.st)  because  tliere  are  liea- 
to  tlie  rhythm  of  the  Now,  and  the  heart  re-  then  at  our  doors,  i.s  the  man  vvlio  never  gives  to 
joices  tliat  the  Old  is  there,  and  something  the  “  heathen  at  our  doors.”  The  man  who  says 
added  to  make  it  better.  tliat  ‘  it  takes  u  dollar  to  carry  a  cent  to  the  hea- 

It  is  adojited.  How  ?  Why,  by  our  Sunday-  then,”  is  the  man  who  never  gives  either  the  dol- 
sehool  cliildren  and  their  teachers.  They  eitlier  lar  or  the  cent.  Tlie  man  wlio  is  ready  to  give  for 
use  it  in  the  class  altogether,  or  use  it  in  pre-  the  Gospel  at  home,  is  the  man  wlio  is  ready  to 
iniring  for  it.  We  litive  no  less  thtiii  four  edi-  give  for  tlie  Gospel  aluoad  ;  tlic  man  who  can  feci 
tious  of  the  revised  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  for  the  need  of  his  remote  fellow-nien.  is  the  man 
offered  by  ]iublisher.s,  in  prices  ranging  from  who  can  feel  for  those  near  at  hand, 
two  to  tvv(>nty-Hve  l•ents,  for  special  use  this  .  ”<• 


vear  in  Sumlay-sehools.  And  all  the  leading  The  I oreigu  Missionary  f.vr  lehruary  says;  A 
editors  of  our  various  Suiidav-sehool  Lesson  nian  who  is  .still  young  said  the  other  evening  at 

periodicals  either  publish  the  revised  text,  or  address.  Put  me  down 

,  ,1  t  •  r  1  for  a  thousand  dollars  to  suppoi’t  a  niissionarv  in 

mak(*  It  l.he  basis  of  the  notes.  Our  Sunday-  . . 

1  ,  11  •  u  *  China.  .\nd  ills  elieek  IS  already  in  till' treasurv. 

school  armv,  of  well  nigh  10.(KM),(M)U  strong,  ,  ...  ..  * 

,  a  ,‘i  ii  •  •  rni  HI  1  This  might  be  done  not  merelv  l>v  the  millionaires 

have  adoiited  tlie  Revision.  Tho.se  publishers  .  ”  ,  .  ,  ... 

of  our  helps  for  next  vear  who  do  not  publish  an  ineumhranee,  and  whose 

the  revised  text  willVuid  tliemselves  left  far  gmUe.st  wear  and  tear  ol  life  m  m  (he  perplexities 


behind  their  investments ;  but  it  is  soinetliing  wholly 

’‘it  is'  i.doiited  !  even  by  tlio.se  wlio  won’t  ad-  prosperous  young 

mit  it  in  .so  many  words.  Talking  the  other  »>usincss  men  who  are  e.mdled  as  members  of  the 
evening  witli  a  friend,  I  said  “Don’t  you  think  I’rosbyterian  Chureh.  1  here  are  literally  thou 


the  Revised  Version  is  adopted  ?  ”  “  Why,  no.” 
“  Haven’t  you  ado]ited  it  ?  ”  “Ono.”  “Don't 
you  ever  read  it  V”  “  Y’es,  but  not  as  I  do  my 
old  Bible.”  “  Well,”  said  I,  “  when  you  come 


sands  whose  ineome.s  would  allow  of  sueli  an  un¬ 
dertaking  witliont  Involving  even  tlie  .sliglitest  de- 
gre(>  of  sclf-saerifice.  And  as  to  tliose  of  still 
greater  wealth,  why  not  found  perpetual  missi'o/i- 


aeross  a  place  in  the  New  Testament  that  is  not  a.s  well  as  profes-sorAiips 

very  clear  to  you,  don’t  you  turn  to  your  Re-  Writing  of  the  missionary  work  in  Syria.  Dr.  .1. 

vi.si-d  Version  to  see  wliat  it  says,  and  do  you  S.  Den n i.s  says  :  ‘‘Tlie  idiuieh  membership  of  the 
not  feel  after  all  tliat  its  renderings  are  as  a  Syria  Mi.ssion  has  doubled  in  live  years.  It  is  now- 
general  thing  clearer,  and  do  you  not  feel  sat-  about  ttOO.  The  first  IK)  may  lie  regarded  as  ttie 
isHed  that  it  represents  tlie  original  better  than  result  of  forty  years  of  mission  work  ;  tlie  last  4,K) 
the  Old?”  “Y’es.”  “  Well,  then,”  said  I,  “  is  is  the  result  of  five  yi'tirs  work.  Five  years  ago 
not  that  a  i>raetieal  adojitiou  of  it  ?  ”  the  proportion  of  moii  to  women  in  the  ehurch 

He  did  not  think  he  had  adopted  it,  and  yet  membership  of  the  field  was  as  two  to  one.  Since 
he  had.  He  u.scs  his  Bible  because  he  is  ac-  then  there  has  been  an  average  addition  lo  tlie 
eustomed  to  its  “  feel  ”  and  its  j>ages,  and  he  is  churcli  of  four  women  to  one  man.  There  is  a 
familiar  with  its  “.sound,”  and  it  has  both  the  mystery  here  which  is  not  easily  fatliomcd.  It  may 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments  together  in  one  perliaps  be  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  Uliristiaii 
volume.  Were  it  not  for  tliis  .such  an  one  women  in  our  American  churches,  w  ho  in  tliese  re- 
would  have  adopted  it  for  every  purpose,  from  cent  years  have  made  special  intereession  for  ttic 
the  start.  beniglited  of  tlieir  own  sex.” 

It  is  adopted  by  our  eommeiitators.  It  lias 


been  virtually  tlieir  t<‘xt  for  the  lust  twenty 
years.  Most  of  the  changes  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  our  great  commentators,  such  as 


Rev.  Rollo  Ogdon  and  his  wife  sailed  from  New 
York  on  Tliursday,  .Jan.  12tli,  for  Mexico,  via  Ha¬ 
vana  and  Yucatan.  Mr.  Ogden  lias  for  two  years 


I.ange,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  others,  and  been  assistant  pastor  in  the  First  Uhureh  of  Uleve- 
these  c-hanges  have  been  aceiqited  by  students  ^‘"Rf^tlior  with  his  wife,  a  daiigliter  of  Rev. 


as  a  basis  for  study. 


.Arthur  Miteholl,  D.I).,  lie  goes  to  join  the  mission 


It  is  adopted,  but  it  does  not  displtiee  the  use  Presbyterian  Boani  in  the  .Mexican  capital, 

of  the  old  version,  and  will  not  for  .some  years ;  new  acce-s-sion,  witli  tl.at  of  Rev.  .J.  M.  (Jreen, 

that  is,  until  the  Old  Testament  is  eomiileted,  same  field  in  September,  will, 

and  we  can  have  in  ono  volume  the  Bevised  with  the  divine  blo.ssing.  place  that  mi.ssion  on  a 
Bible.  The  great  liindrance  in  the  way  of  P'^reliase  of 

disidaeiniT  tbe  01.1  is  simiilv  the  ineonvenienee  commodious  l.uilding  for  the  F.miale 


displacing  the  Old  is  simply  the  inconvenience  “  ..u.mu.g  mr  uie  r.miaie 

of  carrving  witli  one,  and  the  necessity  of  using,  to  be  conducted  by  Mi.s.s  Latimer  and 

two  books.  Most  readers  of  the  Scriptures  use  beginning  of  a  now  era  in 

a  Blbl^  in  devotion  as  well  as  in  study,  and  education.  Many  prayers  and  good  wishes 

while  they  value  and  use  the  Revision,  vet  the  mi.s.Ki„i.aii.>.s  to  tlieir  licld, 

inconvenience  of  using  two  hook.s,  wlmre  we  “"‘I  '““-v  chcrisli  a 

liave  for  a  lifetime  used  only  one,  is  the  hin-  Pi'ayerful  interest  in  the  work  tlius  carried  on  in 
dranee  in  the  wav  of  large  numbers,  in  making  neighboring  Repnblic.-Foreign  Mi.s.sionary. 


an  exclusive  use  of  the  revised  text.  Mrs.  Butler,  the  wife  of  tlic  Rev.  -lolin  VV'.  But- 

ler  of  tlie  MethodLst  Mission  in  the  city  of  Jlexico, 
in  a  recent  letter  to  The  Heathen  Woman’s  Friend, 
YOliNGNESS  THE  liE.viANH.  says:  “A  few  dav's  ago.  as  my liustiand  was  taking 

Voungiiess  is  an  element  of  first  importuace  in  a  friend  to  th(>  early  train,  he  m.-t  at.  the  station 
the  funiishments  of  a  minister.  This  fact  has  six  hundred  pilgrims,  mostly  women  and  cliildren, 
b<‘en  so  emjdiasi/.ed  under  my  own  observation,  wlio  had  com.'  from  Puebla,  one  liumired  miles 
that  I  must  not  lie  eonlradicted.  A  lirother  min-  distant,  and  were  about  to  take  Itie  train  to  .\me- 
ister.  wlio  had  every  quality  that  goes  to  make  a  ea  Meeea  to  ‘el  Monte  Santo.’  With  thiseoinpany 
good  mini.ster.  not  exe.qiting  a  good  aeadomic  de-  wore  two  priost.s,  wlio  seemed  to  liave  entire 
gree,  has  lately  in  my  siglit  lusm  shunt.'.l  on  to  eliargo  of  them.  There  were  also  at  the  station 
the  side-track,  simply  for  lack  of  that  element.  persons  who  hail  simply  come  to  see  their  frieniis 
Something  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  I  began  off.  Among  this  niimlier  were  two  nicely  dro.sse.I 
and  have  continued  in  the  public  .service  of  the  young  women,  evidently  of  the  lietter  class.  One 
Church.  From  time  to  time,  .seeing  notices  that  of  these  prii'sts  stepped  up  to  them,  and  leading 
the  number  of  ministerial  eandidutoi  was  likely  them  to  the  ear,  .said  ‘Come,  you  must  go,  too.’ 
to  be  so  short  as  to  leave  a  demand  iinsupplied,  I  With  this  he  uslier.si  tlieni  into  tlie  ear,  and  put 
.said  to  myself  “I  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  them  into  a  comer  seat,  and  stood  liy  ilicm.  While 
Cliureh  by  preserving  for  it  oiw  nprranf."  So  I  I  his  attention  was  for  a  moment  called  away,  one 
fixed  my  eye  upon  a  future  service  of  twenty-!lve  of  tlie.->o  managed  to  escape  through  tin*  crowded 


YOENGNESS  THE  IIE.VIANH. 


The  (Jliristiaii  at  Work  refers  to  tlie  Oneida 
('onniiuiiity,  .some  new  developments  .‘oiicern- 
iiig  which  are  anything  but  assuriiiL'.  It  has 
been  understood  thanks  to  Bishop  ilunting- 
toii,  tlie  lal(“  I’rof.  Clears,  and  otliers  — that  this 
nest  of  uiielean  birds  had  cleansed  their  ways  ; 
but  this  i.s  not  eertain,  and  the  matter  .seems 
to  call  for  investigation,  and  iierhaiis  radical 
treatment : 

.A  short  time  ago  one  J.  S.  Vtiill  was  arrested 
there  and  tlirown  into  jail,  on  suspicion  of  .set¬ 
ting  tire  to  a  Imilding.  And  he  says  in  very 
explieit  terms  that  tlie  reformation  in  theCom- 
mimity  is  more  nominal  tiiaii  real.  Tliere  is  a 
large  S'oyes  party  tliere  who  eontinue  the  old, 
loatlisome  [uaetiees  ;  and  Noyes  ex[)ects  pres¬ 
ently  to  return  and  re-tore  things  to  tlieir  for¬ 
mer  condition.  According  to  tliis  man,  wlio 
was  taken  to  tin*  (t>mmimity  when  ti  mere  boy 
and  was  lirouglit  up  in  it,  whose  body  is  .scar¬ 
red  all  over  with  tlie  marks  of  cruelties  inlliet- 
ed  iqioii  him  for  the  most  trifling  offences 
against  di'-potie  and  unreasonable  rules,  tlie 
wiekeiliie.ss  enacted  there  surpasses  anything 
yet  ie[i(.it('d,  and  anything  eliarged  against  the 
Xlormoiis  since  the  Xlomitain  Sleadow  massa¬ 
cre.  It  would  soil  our  papi'r  to  quote  his  lan- 
gita-ie,  and  we  merely  refer  to  it  to  urge  the 
subji'ct  upon  the  atteiitien  hotli  of  the  zealous 
(’hristian  people  of  tliat  iieighhorhood  and  of 
tiic  Legislature.  Certainly  if  one-half  told  ot 
tills  Community  he  true,  it  should  be  abolislied 
tiy  .statute  at  onei*.  The  Legislature  should 
thoroughly  investigate  tlie  matter,  and  if  tin* 
facts  justify  the  rejiort,  .should  take  immediate 
steps  to  rid  the  State  of  sueli  a  plague-si>ot.  j 
While  denomieing  polygamy  in  Utali  we  can- I 
not  i;onsistently  allow  a  worse  system  than  | 
iMormoiiism  to  root  itsidf  and  bear  its  poison¬ 
ous  fruits  in  our  owu  Commonwealth. 

I  . . .  I 

The  Churehmaii  lias  the  following,  which  may 
mean  the  ultimate  adornment  of  its  cliurolies 
with  pictures  jiiid  works  of  art— tis  aids  to  wor¬ 
ship? 

It  would  be  au  interesting  inquiry  to  ask  how 
tlie  protest  against  tlie  corruption  of  the  Cliureli 
of  Ijoiiie  has  motUlied  the  attitude  of  relig¬ 
ious  men  toward  the  various  forlns  of  art.  It 
would  be  possible  to  demonstrate  tliat  positive 
clianges  in  tlie  external  order  of  worship  have 
materially  affected  religious  art  in  Protestant 
eommunions ;  but,  however  tlie  result  has 
been  reaelied,  it  is  clear  to  any  one  who  visits 
tlie  art  galleries,  or  examines  the  illustrated 
books  of  the  prixseiit  day,  that  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  lias  received  no  sueli  direction  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  mind  as  has  tliat  of  literature.  We  ask 
empliatioally  if  then*  is  not  reason  f(>r  concern 
in  this?  There  is  to  he  seen  in  this  country  an 
awakening  of  a  love  of  art,  and  a  hesitating 
deliberation  as  to  where  to  turn  for  knowledge 
and  study.  Young  men  are  possessed  with 
tlie  importance  of  techniiiue,  and  rush  to  Paris 
or  to  Munich  to  acquire  it.  Meanwhile  the 
cultivation  among  artists  of  the  intellectual 
and  ethical  side  of  their  art  is  lieplorably  in- 
sigiiirieant.  Everywliere  appearsigns  of  a  rest- 
li:ss  seareli  afl«*r  the  power  to  arrest  the  atten¬ 
tion  liy  liold  proces.ses  or  by  laborious  skill  in 
detail,  luit  .soareely  anywhere  is  seen  any  evi¬ 
dence  of  thoughtfulness,  of  earnestness  in  the 
disclosure  of  human  life,  abovi*  all,  of  a  ree  ig¬ 
nition  of  the  Divine  in  life.  It  is  ti  pity  that 
young  American  artists  sliould  not  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  go  now  and  then  to  England,  to  study 
tlie  work  of  a  school  of  painters  there  who 
have  been  under  tlie  iiifiuenee  of  thought  and 
national  life  and  religion  ;  it  is  a  pity  tliat  the 
[Citrons  of  art  should  not  now  and  then  con¬ 
sider  the  value  of  an  investment  which  sliould 
[irodiiee  as  (he  result  some  serious  historical 
and  religious  art  to  dignify  public  balls  and 
institutions  of  learning.  The  Chiireli  owes  it 
to  her  children  that  she  should  be  the  first  to 
recover  this  potent  instrument.  She  has 
shown  signs  of  recognizing  its  jiower  l>y  me¬ 
morial  stones  jiiid  wiiidow.s.  Ijot  her  enlarge 
the  .scope  of  inllueuee,  and  make  art  in  its 
widest  range  oiiee  more  the  noble  handmaid  of 
a  free  and  devout  Cliureh. 

The  Metliodi.st,  by  the  jien  of  Dr.  Curry,  is 
evidently  — in  common  with  its  Cliureh  contem¬ 
porary,  Tlie  Christian  Advocate — not  at  all  well 
pleased  with  tlie  prospect  of  losing  Dr.  J.  P. 
Newmiiu,  who  has  recently  taken  charge  of  a 
church  outside  of  his  previous  uniform  denom¬ 
inational  rclatiou.s.  It  regards  him  as  yielding 
to  expi'dieney  in  this  matter,  rather  than  to 
heart  impulses.  It  appears,  however,  that  Dr. 
Newman  is  really  left  quite  free  to  pursue  his 
own  wiiy,  so  far  as  tiny  desigmition  to  actmd 
lalior  is  concerned  : 

As  the  ease  now  appears.  Dr.  Newman’s  e<*- 
clesiastieal  .sh/(i/.s*  i.s  somewliat  ambiguous.  Le¬ 
gally,  lie  is  a  travidling  preacher  of  tlie  Metho¬ 
dist  Eiiiscojial  Church,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Conference,  with  an  appointment  (on  pa¬ 
per)  to  a  definite  field  of  labor  ;  and  it  is  the 
law  of  tlie  Church  tliat  “  wlien  a  travelling 
preatdier  in  the  interim  of  an  annual  Confer¬ 
ence  refu.ses  to  attend  to  the  work  assign<‘d 
him,”  he  shall  be  proceeded  agaiast,  as  in  cases 
of  immorality.  This  assignment  of  work,  how¬ 
ever,  has  iibout  it  the  weakness  of  being  purely 
fictitious — a  xhain  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
is  named  in  the  Minutes  as  “  Heeretary  of  the 
New  Y’ork  Confi*reiice  Education  Society,”  a 
jiurely  imaginary  institution  ;  and  so  it  would 
be  vi'ry  difficult  to  convict  him  of  neglecting 
“  ti>  attend  to  the  work  assigned  him  ”;  for,  in 
fact,  as  was  well  known  at  the  timi‘,  he  was  not 
assigned  to  any  work.  He  was  placed  in  a  false 
position  witli  his  own  consent,  but  tiie’overt  act 
of  untruth  w;is  not  actively  his  own  ;  and  now, 
by  reason  of  his  anomalous  attitude  before  the 
law  of  the  Cliureh,  lie  is  beyond  its  authority  in 
resjiect  to  the  use  he  shall  make  of  his  time. 
Evidently  there  is  a  fault  here,  but  it  may  not 
be  exjiedicnt  to  attempt  to  trace  it  to  its  source. 
The  “appointments  ”  are  all  made  by  a  .single 
agent,  who.se  actions  in  the  [iremises  are  secure 
against  legal  inquiry.  And,  so  a  “travelling 
preaehi'r”  is  in  this  ease  left  practically  with¬ 
out  work,  !ind  .so  at  liberty  to  dispo.se  of  his 
services  as  opportunities  may  offer.  Legally, 
Dr.  Newman  is  at  liheity  to  become,  for  the 
time  being,  the  jiastor  of  a  Congregational 
ehurch  or  any  other  that  may  call  him. 

W.>  infer  from  wliat  he  says  that  he  intends 


to  remain  where  lio  is  until  tiie  session  of  his 
Confetenee.  unless  tlie  question  of  his  future 
relations  to  tlie  eliurcli  that  he  is  now  serving 
slinll  be  definitely  determined  lief'-rc  tliat  time. 
Here,  liowevor,  to  our  seeming,  li<‘  is  attempt¬ 
ing  the  iiiqios.sible.  Clinrch  relationship  with 
one  in  his  elevated  position  cannot,  excciit  at 
a  very  great  cost,  be  lu‘ld  in  such  uiieertaiuty, 
nor  resumed  without  lo.ss  after  liaving  been 
eonditiomdiv  given  up.  Wliat  he  has  already 
done  must,  therefore,  work  for  liim  tin'  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  his  [losiiioii  as  a  Methodist  minister,  and 
notliing  now  can  [lossibly  bring  back  the  [>ast. 
He  has  gone  too  far  to  retract,  except  at  sueli 
a  cost  as  it  cannot  be  siilipo-scd  that  he  would 
consent  to  submit  to.  Notwithstanding  all  Ids 
cautious  ami  ti[>[)aront  reservations,  it  is  olivi- 
ous  tliat  Dr.  J.  1*.  Newman’s  career  as  a  Metli- 
odist  minister  is  effectually  terminated.  We 
regret  tliiit  it  is  so,  but  must  accept  the  neces¬ 
sary  implications  of  the  Cvisc. 

Tlie  Examiner  evidently  fotirs  that  our  Sab- 
liatli-school  lessons  are  being  buried  under' a 
mountain  of  comment  in  some  quarters  ; 

AVe  never  cease  to  wonder  tit  the  fruitful  in¬ 
genuity  displayed  by  some  Sunday-school  j>a- 
[lers  and  [leiiodicals  in  their  way  of  making 
[ilain  tlie  Lesson  to  be  taught.  We  have  a  [la- 
[ler  now  at  hand  which  devotes  twelve  [uetty 
long  eolumns  to  the  Lesson  ox[)oundiMl  the 
[ircsont  week  by  Dr.  Broadns,  and  illiistrated 
by  our  Side-Light  friend.  The  paiicr  to  which 
w\‘  refer  has  a  column  of  “  Bible  Lights,”  then 
comes  about  a  quarter  of  a  column  of  “Lesson 
Surrounding.s,”  thou  we  have  nearly  two  eol¬ 
umns  of  “  Critical  Notes,”  with  the  same  ground 
gone  over  homilctienlly  in  two  columns  more. 
Tlie.sc  four  articles  are  followed  by  seven  others 
of  varied  length,  bearing  the  titles  of  “  Illustra¬ 
tion  .\[)pIications,”  “Teaching  Hints,”  “  Hints 
for  the  Primary  Teacher,”  “  (Question  Hints,” 
“  Illu.strative  Hints,”  “  Blackboard  Hints.”  and 
tho  “  Oriont;ili.sm.s  of  the  Les.son.”  The  teacher 
who  can  lind  out  the  what  is  it,  and  the  wliich 
is  xvhich,  of  these  eleven  ‘‘  helps,”  will  fairly 
•  *arn  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  soinothiiig 
more  than  tin  orerwjr  Sunday-si'hool  teacher. 

The  Catholic  Review  and  other  organs  of  its 
(ihureh  have  found  much  to  condemn  in  the 
action  of  recent  meetings  eallcd  tosympatliizo 
with  Ireland.  AVe  quote  a  paragi  iiph  : 

.Another  shocking  blunder,  if  fortunately  it 
were  a  blunder,  and  not  a  [lart  of  a  criminal 
design,  by  the  Chicago  (Vinvoiitionists,  who 
have  undeitaki'ii  to  guide  tlu;  Cattiolie  pc-Ojilc 
of  Ireland,  lias  been  made  in  the  selection  of 
till'  Clinirmaii  of  tlie  Executive  Committee. 
Usually  sucli  an  o nicer  is  a  crystallization  of 
tlie  ideas  wliieli  the  body  he  beiongs  to  mi-atis- 
to  re[)resent.  Now  let  us  see  wliat  this  gentle¬ 
man  advocated  to  Irish  people  of  Cincinnati 
who  [iri'isumably  wen*  at  eii(>  time  Catholic. 
The  Catholic  Columbian  relying  on  the  Ciucin- 
nati  Commercial  of  Nov.  27,  cliargi'S  Mr.  Cliair- 
man  Boland  with  tlic  following  atrocious  .senti¬ 
ments,  recommended  to  the  Clan-na-Gacl  ol 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  “If  wlieii  Ireland  is  again 
roud\’  to  move  against  the  fore-'s  of  England, 
any  [iriest.  bishop,  or  [lojx;  should  interpose, 
cut  hitii  iliiirti,  irUliout  the  Kliijlitest  comiiHnctUm, 
niiil  Iniuijilc  nil  nircu.<.^  as  you  would  on 
Hint  of  any  oHier  .s[iy  in  your  eum})!”  In  se¬ 
lecting  oflieers  as  well  as  in  writing  blundering 
[ilattorms,  tin*  Chicago  Convention  lias  dis¬ 
played  distiiignishod  .statesmanship.  Britain 
clearly  htis  not  much  to  fear  from  such  thought¬ 
less  “  leaders.” 

I  Tlic  Christian  Advocate  touches  upon  a  sub- 

I  ject  imieli  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers,  but.  it  is 

j  to  be  feared,  fpiite  strange  to  all  the  thoughts 
of  some  of  their  cliildren  of  to-day  : 

It  is  tlie  s[nrit  of  the  age  to  count  sin  a  mere 
[leccadillo  ;  wliereas  it  cuts  off  at  one  stroke  all 
hope  or  trust  in  God,  all  love  for  Him,  and  eve¬ 
ry  pleasing  tliouglit  of  Him.  It  limits  thought 
to  the  iireseut  state,  or  makes  thought  torture  ; 
it  destroys  a  true  self-respect,  pollutes  mem¬ 
ory,  weakens  reason,  and  corrupts  imagina¬ 
tion.  Itself  the  fruit  of  passion  and  self-will, 
it  strengthens  ami  perverts  every  passi%p.  Tic 
count  it  a  little  thing,  to  laugh  at  it,  to  jest 
about  it,  to  find  pletisure  in  reading  or  hearing 
refire.sentatioi'.s  of  it,  is  criminal  thoughtless¬ 
ness  in  the  young,  and  desperate  wickedness  in 
the  old.  The  spirit  of  belittling  sin  is  infec¬ 
tious.  Those  who  do  so,  whether  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  i‘ynie,  the  impotent  folly  of  the 
worn-out  debauchee,  the  buffoonery  of  the 
clown,  or  the  frivolity  of  the  precocious  young 
man,  poison  their  own  souls,  and  should  he 
avoided  like  the  pestilence.  “From  all  evil 
and  mischief,  from  sin,  from  the  craft.s  and  as¬ 
saults  of  the  devil,  from  hardness  of  heart  and 
contempt  of  Thy  AVord  and  Coimnaiuhnents, 
from  Thy  wrath  and  evcrltisting  damnation, 
good  Lord  deliver  us.” 

The  Intclligenoer  raises  the  question  as  U* 
AVliy  so  many  go  to  chureh  and  come  away  so 
little  refri>>hed  in  s|)irit ;  so  little  stiinuliited  t/> 
greater  consecration  : 

I’robably  in  many  liouseholds  the  hours  be¬ 
fore  church  arc  liurried,  tumultuous,  tind  un- 
di'vout.  Tlie  family  rise  late,  and  hrcjikfast  is 
tardy.  The  cliildren  are  harassed  about  shoes, 
glove.s,  and  lost  or  mislaid  articles  of  dress. 
The  parents  have  not  fully  ri'covered  from  the 
fatigue  of  tlie  business  or  pleasure  on  Satur- 
tlay  night.  Tin*  first  hell  [leuls  out  its  sura- 
nioiis  before  anybody  feels  ready  to  hear  it. 
and  the  progress  to  tiie  place  of  prayer  is  a 
scramble  to  arrive  before  Hie  opening  anthem 
shall  liave  been  concluded.  Dr.  Arnot  of  Scot¬ 
land  used  to  beg  his  [leople  to  spend  tlie  hour 
before  coming  to  church  in  rt'ading,  meditation, 
and  [iraycr.  If  it  were  the  habit  of  our  con¬ 
gregations  thus  [irepared  in  heart  to  go  to  Hie 
■sanctuary,  how  different  might  be  the  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  them  by  sermons  and  [lublic 
[irayers.  Had  every  disciple  made  the  pastor, 
the  week  long,  tlu*  subject  of  reverent,  an.xious. 
earnest  prayer,  would  not  tlie  pastor  enter  Hu* 
pulpit  clothed  upon  with  power  from  on  high, 
and  would  not  tlic  beneiliction  return  witli  ten¬ 
fold  largeness  on  tlie  worsliippers  themselves? 

Harper’s  AVcekly  (whose  editor,  Mr.  Curtis, 
was  on  board  the  train  recently  and  fatally 
wrecked  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,)  thus  coiument<*i 
on  that  terrible  affair  tind  the  verdict  of  tlu* 
coroner’s  jury ; 

AA’hether  any  of  the  revellers  pulled  the  cord 
of  the  brake,  and  so  sto[)[)eil  the  train,  can  be 
known  only  to  a  very  few,  and  it  is  sometliing 
that  the  jiublic  will  prolinbly  never  know.  What 
is  known  is— and  the  jury  have  so  declared— 
that  tlie  Hudson  River  liailroad  Company  is 
respon.sihle  for  neglect  which  resulted  in  ios.*- 
of  life,  and  that  there  was  no  proper  system  of 
precaution  to  protect  liuman  life  at  the  most 
dangerous  jiart  of  the  road.  The  jury  also 
found  that  the  brakeman,  the  conductor,  and 
the  engineers  of  both  trains  were  all  guilty  of 
tlie  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  accident,  and  they 
sharply  censure  tlu*  eom[)any  for  carelessly  se¬ 
lecting  their  em[»li)yc.s.  Tlie  jury  was  compos¬ 
ed  of  engineers  and  experts,  and  was  an  unusu¬ 
ally  intelligent  body  of  men.  Their  verdict  is 
a  grave  arraignment  of  tin*  Hudson  River  Rail¬ 
road  Comiiany  as  recreant  to  the  great  [lublic 
trust  of  conveying  [lassciigers  safely.  It  is  a 
verdict  which  will  be  most  cordially  a[)provcd 
by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  catastrophe, 
and  who  know  that  it  wtis  wholly  witliout  rea¬ 
son  or  ex<*use. 

It  remains  for  till*  Legiidature  to  require  of 
Hiis  company,  and  i>f  ;ill  oHiers,  a  .system  of 
scnquilous  etire  in  trans[)orting  passengers, 
and  to  provide  a  sujx  rvision  with  auHiority 
to  (‘nforei*  the  regultitions  of  law.  Every  rail¬ 
road  should  he  divided  into  jiroper  s(*etlons, 
and  no  train  sliould  lie  [leriiiitted  to  enter  up¬ 
on  any  .section  without  notice  ilijit  it  is  clear. 
This  notice  may  be  given  by  block  signals,  or 
by  telegraph,  or  by  both  ;  but,  however  given, 
tlu*  notice  sliould  tie  made  imperative.  Acci¬ 
dents  from  defective  metal  and  from  unavoid- 
ahlf*  causes  must  of  course  be  expected.  But  a 
cruel  and  niH'dless  massacre  such  as  that  at 
Siuiyteii  Duyvil  should  yot  be  tolerated  by  a 
civilized  State.  Tlie  eoroiu*r’8  jury  have  done 
their  duty,  and  it  remtiiiis  for  the  courts  and 
the  Legislature  to  do  theirs. 
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THE  NEAV-YOKK  EVANGELIST: 


_ _ IXTERNA  7  /O.V.i  L  SKRIKS. _ 

Suurlay,  Feb.  1»,  188U. 

PARABLE  OF  THE  SOWER. 

The  Lesson:  MnH-  iv.  1-20. 

1.  .\nd  be  besan  again  to  teach  by  the  sea-slUe;  and 
there  was  gathereJ  unto  him  a  great  multitude,  so  that  he 
entered  Into  a  ship, and  sat  In  the  sea;  and  the  whole  mul¬ 
titude  was  by  the  sea  on  the  land. 

2.  And  he  uiught  them  many  things  by  par.tbles,  and 
said  unto  them  la  his  doctrine, 

.3.  Hearken ;  Behold,  there  went  out  a  sower  to  sow  ; 

4.  And  It  came  to  pass,  as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  wjiy- 
side,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  came  anil  devoured  It  up. 

5.  And  some  fell  on  stony  ground,  where  It  h.ad  not  much 
earth;  and  immediately  It  sprang  ui>.  because  it  had  no 
depth  of  earth ; 

6.  But  when  the  sun  was  up,  11  wiia  scorched;  and  be¬ 
cause  It  had  no  root.  It  withered  away. 

7.  And  some  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up, 
and  choked  It,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit. 

8.  And  other  fell  on  good  ground,  ami  did  yield  fruit  that 
sprang  up  and  Increased ;  and  brought  forth,  some  thirty, 
some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred. 

9.  And  he  said  unto  them.  He  that  hath  ears  to  boar,  let 
him  hear. 

10.  And  when  he  was  alone,  they  that  were  about  him 
with  the  twelve  asked  of  him  the  parable. 

11.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Unto  you  It  is  given  to  know 
the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  unto  them  that  are 
without,  all  these  things  are  done  In  parables  ; 

12.  That  seeing  they  may  see,  and  not  perceive;  and 
hearing  they  may  hear,  and  not  understand;  lest  at  any 
time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  should  lie 
forgiven  them. 

13.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Know  ye  not  this  parable? 
and  how  then  will  ye  know  all  parables  ? 

14.  The  sower  soweth  the  word. 

15.  And  those  are  they  by  the  way-side,  where  the  word 
Is  sown;  but  when  they  h.ave  heard, Kataii  cometh  Immedi¬ 
ately,  and  taketb  away  the  word  that  was  sown  In  ihelr 
hearts. 

16.  And  these  are  they  likewise  which  are  sown  on  stony 

ground ;  who,  when  they  have  heard  the  word.  Immediate¬ 
ly  receive  It  with  gladness;  sUtMk 

17.  And  have  no  root  In  themselves,  and  so  endure  but 
for  a  time:  afterward,  when  aRliction  or  persecution  arls- 
eth  lor  the  word’s  s.nke.  Immediately  they  are  offended. 

18.  And  these  are  they  which  are  sown  among  thorns; 
such  as  hear  the  word, 

19.  And  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  the  dccellfuluess  of 

riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other  things  entering  In,  choke  the 
word,  and  it  bcconielh  unfruitful.  . 

20.  And  these  are  they  which  are  sown  on  good  ground  ; 
such  as  hear  the  word,  and  receive  It,  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  some  thirty-fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text — "lie  that  hath  tm  ear,  let  him 
hear  what  the  Spirit  •saith  unto  the  rhurrhes." — llov. 
li.  -29. 

Jesus  is  teaching  on  the  shore  of  tin*  Sea  of 
Galilee.  In  thi.s  chapter  of  Mark  we  Imvo  a  col¬ 
lection  of  throe  grand  parahhis,  the  lirsl  relating 
to  the  univorsully  difliciill  foundation'’  of  tht^ 
kingdom  of  God;  the  .second,  to  its  surt;  ex]>an- 
sion ;  the  third,  to  its  certain  and  rapi<l  spicad 
and  perfection. 

When  Jesus  spoke  thi-s  iiarahle.  Ho  was  .sitting 
in  n  little  boat,  while  the  vast  niiiUitutle  stood  on 
the  shore. 

Vebsk  .I.  “  liehold,  there  went  out  a  sower  to 

sow.”  It  is  thought  by  somt?.  that  as  Jesus  spoke 
these  words.  He  directed  the  attention  of  His 
audience  to  one,  who  in  the  distiuice,  with  the  bag 
of  seed  on  his  shoulder,  was  entering  a  (iidd, 
whose  soil  had  been  preparetl  for  the  sowing  by  the 
eastern  plow,  which  only  “  scratched  ”  the  surface 
to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches.  But  it  is  of 
little  importance  whether  the  sower  was  in  sight 
or  not,  for  every  one  listening  to  this  parable  was 
familiar  with  the  subject,  since  it  was  a  farming 
country,  and  on  every  side  was  the  waving  grain. 
In  his  work  on  “  Sinai  and  Palestine,”  Stanley  de¬ 
scribes  the  scene  of  this  parable  as  follows: 
“There  was  the  undulating  cornfield,  descending 
to  the  water’s  edge.  There  was  the  trodilen  path¬ 
way,  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  with  no 
fence  or  hedge  to  prevent  ihe  seed  from  falling 
here  and  there  on  either  siile  of  it  or  u)>on  it,  iti-elt 
hard  with  the  constant  tramp  of  horse,  mule,  and 
human  feet.  There  wirs  the  good,  rich  soil,  which 
distinguishes  the  whole  of  that  )ilain  and  itsneigh- 
borhood  from  the  bare  hills,  elsewhere  <lescend- 
ing  into  the  lake,  and  which,  where  there  is  no  in¬ 
terruption,  produces  one  vast  massofeorn.  There 
was  the  rocky  ground  of  the  hillside,  protruding 
here  and  there,  through  the  corn-lields,  as  else¬ 
where  through  the  grassy  slope.s.  There  was  the 
large  bushes  of  thorn,  the  ■  Nabk,’  the  kind  of 
which  tradition  says  that  the  crown  of  thorns 
was  woven,  springing  up  like  tlie  fruit  trees  of  the 
more  inland  parts,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  wav¬ 
ing  grain.” 

■  — NoW'What  wa.s  t-b.o  s]/iritual  signillcunce  of  this 
“seed”  'i  Wo  find  the  answer  in  verse  f-l.  “  The 
■sower  soweth  the  Word.”  Read  John  i.  1,  2.  The 
Word  was  Christ.  The  living  seed  is  the  living 
Christ.  Tlie  Bible  is  only  the  husk  which  holds 
the  seed.  Who  is  the  sower 't  This  same  Christ, 
who  is  both  Sower  and  Seed.  In  a  sense,  the  ac¬ 
tive  disci  pie  is  a  sower,  but  in  reality  the  disciple — 
that  is,  self — is  dead  spiritually,  and  Christ  .sows 
through  him,  who  is  only  a  vessel  to  be  filled  with 
Christ.  When  Paul  went  forth  into  the  vineyard, 
he  determined  to  know  only  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  So  when  the  Spirit  led  Philii*  down  to 
the  City  of  Samaria  he  ••  preached  Christ  unto 
them  ”  (Acts  viii.),  and  to  the  Eunuch  of  Ethiopia 
“he  preached  unto  him  Je.sne.”  There  are  beauti¬ 
ful  sermons,  elociuent  sermons,  prolouud  .sermons, 
where  the  minister  preaches  only and  no 
grain  for  the  glory  of  God  is  gathered  from  such 
-sowing.  But  when  he  preaches  Jemis,  then  he  is 
sowing  living  seed. 

Verse  4.  The  “  wayside  ”  was  the  beaten  path, 
made  hard  by  the  feet  of  travellei’s  and  animals. 
Here  was  no  broken,  receptive  soil,  and  so  the 
seed  lay  on  the  surface,  until  the  birds  who  had 
been  frightened  away  by  the  farmer’s  steps.  Hew 
back  and  picked  the  seed  up.  You  will  notice  that 
it  was  the  same  kimi  of  seed  as  that  which  fell 
upon  good  ground,  but  the  beaten  I’oail  was  hard, 
and  here  was  the  trouble.  Tin’  interpretation  of 
this  verse  you  will  find  inverse  l.'j  an<l  in  Matt, 
xiii.  19.  We  might  suppose  from  Mark  that  the 
failure  of  the  seed  to  take  root  was  owing  wholly 
to  the  work  of  Satan,  Imt  Matthew  adds  “And  un- 
derstaii'ieth  it  not,"  that  is,  the  pri’aching  fall.=  on 
a  hard  heart,  and  so  when  Satan  comes  he  finds  it 
lying  on  the  surface.  In  what  sense  is  the  heart 
hard  ?  .\nswcr--It  has  become  callous  to  spirit¬ 
ual  truth.  What  iias  produced  this  callousness  ‘t 
-Ans, — Business  cares  or  earthly  vanities  or  sinlul 
passions  have,  like  busy  feet  on  the  waysiile,  trod¬ 
den  it  down,  so  that  it  is  unreceptive  to  divine 
things.  It  is  not  an  intellectual  but  a  spiritual 
callousness.  How  does  Satan  comi'  and  take 
away  the  seed  ?  .Ans. — Usually  in  the  form  of 
wandering  thoughts.  .And  you  will  notice,  that 
as  in  the  natural,  so  in  siuritual  sowing,  the  secret 
of  the  failure  is  not  in  the  seed  but  in  the  soil. 
The  truth  which  makes  no  impression  on  this  way- 
side  hearer,  may  convict  the  one  sitting  by  his 
side.  Nor  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  the  sower, 
for  a  Paul  or  an  Apollos  cannot  disturb  this  way- 
side  hearer,  while  when  the  heart  is  tender,  the 
seed  sown  by  stammering  liiis,  yes,  by  the  lisping 
tongue  of  infancy,  will  be  sure  to  inoduce  a  glori¬ 
ous  harvest.  You  go  to  this  wayside  hear<?r  and 
talk  with  him  about  the  sermon  to  which  he  has 
just  listened.  He  can  tell  you  the  te.xt  and  the 
various  heads  and  the  application,  and  beside  this 
he  will  tell  you  that  it  was  a  very  good  sermon, 
and  very  solemn,  and  he  expresses  the  hoite  that 
A  and  B  were  affected  amt  benefited  by  it.  But 
when  you  question  him  about  his  own  feelings,  ho 
assures  you  that  he  has  none.  Is  he  a  skeptic  on 
religious  truth No!  he  knows  that  he  is  a  sin¬ 
ner,  and  that  ho  nced^  a  Saviour,  but  he  is  practi¬ 
cally  indifferent  on  the  subject.  The  admitted 
fact  that  as  he  is,  he  will  be  linally  lost,  makes  no 
more  impression  on  him,  than  the  knowledge  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  and  the  explanation  is. 
that  the  world  has  maiie  a  highway  of  his  soul, 
and  all  spiritual  comprehension  has  been  trod¬ 
den  down.  Can  aupthinfi  move  this  “  wayside  " 
heart'?  O  yes.  Death  usually  breaks  up  the 
hard  soil,  and  cal  lousne.ss  yields  to  alarm  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  Terrors,  'fho  Holy  S[iirit 
can  move  the  most  insensible  heart,  and  break 
the  heart  of  stone  (Jer.  xxiii.  29 ;  Psa.  ex.  3). 

Verses  5,  6.  In  the  stony  ground  there  was 
enough  earth  for  the  seed  to  gain  a  little  hold, 
but  not  enough  for  deep  rootage.  It  sprang  up 
quickly,  because  it  was  so  near  the  surface,  and 


was  reached  &o  soon  by  the  sun’s  rays;  and  at 
first  there  wivs  the  promise  of  real  life,  but  the 
hot  mid-day  sun  scorched  and  withered  this  plant 
of  an  hour.  The  roots  of  a  plant  must  be  so  deep 
in  the  soil  that  they  will  not  feel  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  for  when  tlie  roots  are  scorched  the  plant  has 
no  sap,  and  dies.  Read  verses  IG,  17.  These  stony- 
ground  liearers  are  to  be  found  at  every  season  of 
redigious  intc'rest.  Judas  was  probably  one.  De- 
mas,  in  Paul's  day,  was  one. — 2  Tim.  iv.  10.  With 
this  class  of  persons  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  spirit¬ 
ual  receptivity  upon  a  hard  rock  of  worldlinoss. 
In  the  Imiuiry-room  their  interest  seems  very  ear¬ 
nest  and  their  consciences  veiy  tender.  They  are 
among  the  first  to  Indulge  a  hope ;  they  are  very 
happy  and  very  positive  that  they  have  passed 
from  death  unto  life;  and  Christians  rejoice  and 
impenitent  friends  ai’e  almost  persuaded  that 
there  is  a  reality  in  the  truths  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  Now,  in  such  cases  no  deception  is 
practiced;  nor  is  it  merely  surface  excitement, 
for  the  seed  has  gained  some  little  hold  in  the 
heart,  and  if  the  sun  had  not  come  up  the  relig¬ 
ious  joy  and  enthusiasm  might  have  been  perma¬ 
nent.  With  the  early  Church  it  was  aflliction  or 
persecution,  which  as  a  scorching  sun  reve  aled 
the  shallowness  of  the  piety  of  these  stony-ground 
disciples.  To-day  it  is  usually  worldly  pleasures, 
or  bu->lness  absorption,  or  the  snem’s  and  ridicule 
of  Impenitent  friends,  or  some  old  ajipetite  which 
begins  to  tempt  the  soul.  In  all  our  large  cities 
there  are  large  numbers  of  these  prot’ess<‘d  Chris¬ 
tians.  In  the  hot  race  for  riches,  or  bet'c're  the 
t'aseimitions  of  earthly  pleasures,  their  thin  piety 
has  become  scorched  ;  the  dust  has  gathered  upon 
the  covers  of  the  Bible ;  the  closed  of  (irayer  is  an 
unfrequented  place;  their  Church  letters  are  hid- 
dt'ii  away  in  some  old  trunk  or  <irawer,  ami  Christ 
has  become  to  them  as  :i  root  out  of  dry  groiiml ; 
they  have  “  a  name  to  live,  but  are  ilmid.”  Why 
tills  sad  change  '?  Thi’y  had  “  no  root  in  them¬ 
selves.”  When  they  were  eonverted  (as  they  sup¬ 
posed!  there  was  no  depth  to  their  eonvietion  of 
sin,  no  depth  to  their  faith  in  Christ,  no  depth  to 
their  new  love  to  Jesus.  Their  spiritual  life  was 
so  near  the  surface  that  tlie  scorching  sun  burned 
it  up.  flower  and  root. 

There  lias  bemi  a  difTi'rence  of  opinion  on  the 
question  whether  the  Christians  represented  by 
the  stony  ground  were  really  eonverted  or  not. 
In  suiiport  of  the  formi'r,  it  is  said  that  thi-re  was 
life,  oven  though  there  were  no  deep  roots;  and  if 
there  was  life,  there  must  have  been  God's  renew¬ 
ing  grace.  If  this  be  true,  then  we  are  not  to  su[i- 
pose  that  this  life  was  wholly  destroyed,  but  only 
that  it  became  weak  and  fruitless.  My  own  ob- 
.servation  leads  me  to  adojit  this  view,  for  I  have 
seen  many  instances,  wlu're  in  the  hour  of  alllic- 
tion,  or  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  the  spiritual  life 
has  been  manifested,  and  with  iienitential  tear.-, 
the  once  worldly  professor  has  come  back  to  his 
“  first  love,"  and  the  roots  of  faith  and  hope  have 
taken  a  deei>er  hold. 

Verse  7,  with  verses  18,  19.  Wiiat  are  these 
“thorns”  in  the  spiritual  life'?  Matthew  .says 
they  are  the  “cares  of  this  world  and  the  de¬ 
ceitfulness  of  riches."  Mark  adds  “And  the  lusts 
of  other  things”;  while  Luke  classifies  them  as 
“Cares  and  riches  and  pleasures.”  In  his  Bible 
Dictionary,  Dr.  Smith  gives  us  five  variidies  of 
these  thorn-weeds;  but  the  varietj*  is  numberless 
in  the  garden  of  the  heart,  and  yet  they  can  be 
brouglit  under  these  three  general  heads — world¬ 
ly  cares,  riches,  and  pleasures.  It  is  very  notice¬ 
able  that  no  mention  is  made  of  positive  sins,  ami 
the  reason  is  that  the  picture  here  is  of  a  genuine 
believer,  in  whose  heart  the  seed  has  taken  deep 
root.  Hence  such  an  one  cannot  cheri.sh  known  sin, 
for  by  the  n^^w  birth  he  has  become  an  enemy  of  sin. 
What  then  is  signilied  by  the  “thorns”?  Ans. — 
Anything  which  hinders  the  growth  in  tlie  heart 
of  the  divine  seed.  Cares  and  pleasures  in  thmu- 
selves  perfectly  innocent,  may  do  this,  and  so 
make  the  Christian's  life  unfruitful,  'riicse  Ea.st- 
ern  thorn-weeds  are  no)  poisonous,  and  if  k  >pt  'n 
their  proper  territory  ami  away  from  contact  with 
the  developing  grain,  are  of  use,  and  have  some 
beauty.  They  are  used  in  the  East  for  licdges, 
to  keep  animals  out  of  the  sown  fields;  Init  when 
allowed  to  grow  up  side  by  siile  with  the  wheat, 
they  are  a  positive  ami  great  injury.  Bo,  world¬ 
ly  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  are  not  sinful  in 
themselves;  they  Imve  their  place,  and  when  kept 
in  their  proper  place  are  of  value,  but  they  become 
sinful  the  insLint  tliat  they  impede  the  spiritual 
life,  by  interfering  with  the  believer’s  growth  and 
fruitfulness,  'riiere  were  two  ways  by  which  the 
thorns  choked  the  seed. 

1.  By  draining  the  soil  of  its  richness,  so  tliat 
the  life  of  the  seed  became  feeble  from  lack  of 
nourishment.  And  this  was  the  result  of  the  .su¬ 
perior  strength  of  the  weeds,  hy  which  they  !ili- 
sorbed  for  their  own  life  all  th('  richness  of  the 
earth.  Hence,  while  the  weeds  grow  hardy,  tlie 
grafn  was  delicate  and  could  bring  forth  no  truit. 

2.  By  overshadowing  the  grain  with  its  own  lar¬ 
ger  growth,  shutting  out  the  light  of  tlie  sun. 

Then  there  was  another  fact,  viz :  that  the  weed.- 
were  indigenous  to  the  soil,  while  the  wheat  seed 
was  an  exotic.  The  former,  therefore,  grew  lux¬ 
uriantly  without  any  care,  while  the  latter  reciuir- 
ed  constant  e.arc  for  its  growth  u[»  to  the  ripened 
fruit.  So  worldly  cares  and  pleasures  are  at  home 
in  the  human  heart,  and  without  fostering  care 
they  will  engross  our  thoughts  and  affections. 
But  the  seed  of  the  spiritual  life  Is  an  exotic,  and 
can  develop  only  by  the  most  sleepless  watchful¬ 
ness.  That  is  to  say,  it  requiri's  no  efl’ort  to  bo 
anxious,  to  be  absorbed  in  riches,  to  be  engrossed 
in  {ileasures — these  weeds  grow  of  themselves; 
but  it  doen  ref|uire.  con-tant  and  prayerful  effort  to 
develop  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  that  it  may 
reach  the  perfect  statiin*.  And  these  weeds  in¬ 
terfere  with  this  growth  by  .saiiidng  the  spiritual 
life,  absorbing  the  interest  of  the  mind  and  the 
heart,  so  that  the  real  soul  life  is  all  in  the  worM, 
the  beams  of  divine  grace  are  shut  out,  the  fellow- 
shij)  with  Christ  is  broken,  and  the  religious  life 
is  only  a  heartless  formalism.  But  your  scholars 
may  ask.  Should  not  a  business  man,  even  if  a 
Ciiristian,  be  di'voti'd  to  his  business'?  In  one 
sense  he  should.  May  not  a  Chri.-iiari  indulge  in 
worldly  pleasures  ?  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  Our 
Lord  Himself  was  at  the  marriage  feast,  and  He 
eat  with  publicans  and  sinners.  But  business 
duties  and  cares  must  bo  lield  auhordinate  (o  the 
gninder  business  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Earth¬ 
ly  enjoyments  must  not  overshadow  the  joy  of 
salviition,  nor  earthly  friendshlji  cut  the  bles.-ed 
wire  of  spiritual  communion.  Wlicn  my  business 
so  absorbs  my  mind  tliat  I  have  little  interest  in 
the  business  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer,  or 
worldly  pleasures  chill  my  love  to  Jesus,  ifiiill  the 
fervor  of  jirayer,  and  drain  my  heart  of  spiritual 
power  and  life,  then  my  business  becomes  an  in¬ 
jury,  then  worldly  pleasures  become  sinfid,  for 
they  make  me,  as  a  child  of  God,  unfruitful.  Now 
such  a  Christian  does  not  come  into  this  sad  con¬ 
dition  by  any  voluntary  purpose,  for  he  is  the  last 
one  to  admit  the  fact,  when  all  beside  himself  can 
SCO  it  plainly.  No  farmer  would  go  and  deliber¬ 
ately  plant  thorns  in  his  field  in  order  to  blight 
the  grain.  The  farmer  has  01113-  to  nerilect  his 
field,  and  thc3-  will  grow  without  his  planting  or 
care.  The  difiiculty  with  every  cold  disciple  is 
that  he  has  forgotten  to  watch,  and  so,  before  he 
has  realized  that  there  was  any  danger,  the  world 
has  choked  the  good  seed.  “Watch  and  pi 83-." 
Prayer  will  do  little  good  except  we  watch.  Watch 
who*  y  Watch  the  daily  cares  that  they  do  not 
engross  the  mind  ;  watch  pleasures,  even  the  most 
innocent,  that  they  do  not  absorb  the  heart,  and 
drain  it  of  all  spiritual  strength,  for  Christ  and 
His  service  and  His  joy  must  be  supreme  in  the 
believer’s  soul.  Read  Psa.  lii.  7;  Prov.  xxiii.  5; 
Eccl.  V.  13;  Luke  xviil.  24;  Acts  xv.  1;  1  Tim. 
Vi.  9,  17;  Titus  1.  17. 


Verse  8  with  verse  20.  The  fruitfulness  of  na 
i  ture  is  siinpl3-  wonderful  when  all  hindrances  ar 
removi  (1,  and  tlie  soil  is  enricheil.  Ra3-,  the  bo 
I  anist,  tells  us  that  he  collided  2,000  grains  < 
i  maize  on  a  single  plant  and  from  one  seed,  4,0' 
seeds  on  one  plant  of  the  sunllower,  and  32,0 
seeds  on  a  single  popp3-  plant.  Plin3-  writes  of 
Roman  governor  in  .Africa  wlio  sent  to  the  Empe 
j  or  .Augustus  a  single  plant  of  corn,  with  340  stem 
bearing  340  cars,  or  00,000  grains,  of  corn  from 
single  seed.  Surely-,  then,  God  who  is  thus  1: 
ish  in  His  gifts  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  is  m( 
lavish  in  the  kingdom  of  grace;  so  that  it  is  i 
possible  to  set  any  limit  to  the  possibh*  fruitf 
ne.ss  of  a  belit-vcr,  when  the  spiiitual  soil  1 
been  broken  by  the  Spirit,  enriched  113-  faith  a 
pray-er,  and  guarded  with  a  sensitive  watchfi 
ness.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to  bear  fruit:  f 
the  Saviour’s  command  is  to  bear  "much  frui 
and  when  we  fail  to  olicy  His  command,  then 
sometimes  sends  alllictions,  for  the  purpose 
piu-ging  the  vine,  and  thus  increase  its  iruitf 
ness.  Dr.  Franklin  had  a  seal  ring  on  which  w 
engraven  a  tree,  and  underneath  was  engrav 
Psalm  i,  3.  When  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  hH 
son,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  pastorate,  as™ 
ed  him  for  some  word  which  he  might  treasure 
as  an  inspiration  in  his  life  as  a  minister,  and  tl 
saint  whispered  with  great  emphasis  “Frultfu 
fruitful.” 

What  is  the  fruit  which  the  Master  of  the  vin 
yaril  expects  us  to  bear  ?  You  will  find  the  a 
swer  in  Gal.  v.  22:  “The  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
love,  joy-,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentleness,  goc 
ness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance."  Read  Jol 
XV.  1-15.  For  the  relation  of  suffering  to  frui 
bearing,  read  Heb.  xii.  11.  Other  passages  - 
this  subject  arc  Eph.  v.  9,  10;  James  iii.  17,  1 
Col.  i.  10;  Phil.  iv.  17,  18. 

Im|)ress  upon  the  scholars  these  practi 
thoughts : 

1.  The  grandest  motive  of  the  God  in  His  dyffl 
love  for  sinners  is  not  salvation,  but  fruit  in  san 
tilieation.  Vet  there  are  Christians  wlio  see 
never  to  grow  from  the  moment  of  reconciliation 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  they  are  save 
from  perdition.  If  they  ever  reach  the  heavoul 
vineyard,  it  will  In'  owing  to  the  infinite  forbear 
ance  of  God. 

2.  We  <*annot  bear  perfect  fruit  at  once,  for 
there  is  so  much  of  sin  in  us.  But  our  fruit 
should  be  growing  in  perfection  every  day. 

3.  The  condition  of  this  growing  spiritual  life 
is  to  be  “rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ.”  Wo 
must  ABIDE  in  Him  ;  we  must  dwell  “in  the  secret 
place." 

4.  The  fruil  will  be  perfect  in  the  heavenly-  gar¬ 
den  ;  for  f-in  cannot  enter  there,  thorns  never  grow 
there  iRev.  xxi.  -27,  xxii.  2). 

I  -5.  .How  can  we  keep  the  soil  pure  and  rich? 

I  .Alls. — Only-  by  watching  and  pray-ing.  If  we 
watch  in  our  strenglh,  Satan  will  overeome  us, 
or  we  sliall  slumber  instead  of  watching;  but 
pr.iyer  brings  to  us  divine  wisdom  ami  power — 
not  only  the  morning  and  evening  jietition,  but 
prayer  unceasing  —  prayer  for  eacli  moment’s 
needs  and  temptations  (Psalm  cxxxix.  23,  24). 

;  .A  fruitful  Christian  life  on  earth  will  w-ork  out 
I  the  “far  more  exceeding  and  eternai  weight  of 

I  gioi-y.”  _  ^  ^  ^  _ 

ONE  THINO  AM)  ANOTHER. 

OI'T  OF  THE  SHADOWS. 

I  Rise  up  out  of  the  shadows,  my  heart,  and  come 
I  with  me ; 

I  You  are  young  and  strong  and  buoyant.  What  is 
one  storm  to  a  sea  ? 

i  What  is  one  snow  to  the  \iolets  ?  What  is  one 
I  frost  to  tin’  rose  ? 

1  Next  June  it  is  all  forgotten.  Except — only  Go<l, 
lie  knows. 

i  .And  the  shadows,  why  should  you  love  them  V 
I  They  arc  dami>  and  chill  and  grim  ; 

i 'J'hey  take  all  warmtl  and  brightness  from  heart 
I  and  brain  and  limb.  ^  ^ 

i  Como  out,  O  Heart,  in  the  sunshine;  in  tljis  gold-  I 
!  en,  laughing  light 

j  Lift  up  your  voice  and  thank  the  good  God  that  it 
is  not  always  night ! 

Fanny  Dri.scoll. 

Janies  Wood,  now  living  at  Vinton,  Iowa, 
saw  the  first  train  iwer  drawn  by-  a  locomotive. 
It  was  lii'tween  Darlington  and  Stockton,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  George  Stepliemson  drove  the  en¬ 
gine.  J.  W.  Otlc'y-  of  Perry,  Iowa,  also  s;iw  this 
first  train. 

The  late  Dr.  Cook  of  Haddington,  who  was 
j  minister  of  tlie  first  charge,  oITiciated  as  prison  | 
eiiaplain.  On  one  occasion  lie  observed  among  j 
'  the  prisoiH’rs  an  old  woman  wlio  had  been  a  1 
j  frciiiiciit  inmate.  ‘Here  again,  Mary’?’  the  | 
;  doctor  said,  to  which  Mary  replied  ‘Awcol  sir,  ' 
j  wliaiir  could  I  be  bctti'r?  1  g(  t  my’  meat,  an’  I 
'  I  get  niy  claes,  an’  I  hao  the  benefit  o’  your 
I  ministrations.’ 

Tlie  proposal  of  tlie  Chicago  HistoriivU  Soci¬ 
ety  to  commemorate  at  New-  Orleans,  April  9, 
the  ‘iOOth  anniversary  of  LaSalle’s  discovery 
of  tlio  mouth  of  tlie  Mi.ssissippi,  is  meeting 
witli  a  favorable  response  from  historii’al  soci¬ 
eties  West  and  Soutli.  Marshall  Field  lias 
given  a  thousand  dollars  for  a  portrait  of  La 
S.dle  to  be  painted  from  authentic  pictures 
now  in  existence  in  France.  After  its  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  New  Orleans  the  portrait  is  to  be  the 
jiroperty  of  the  Cliicago  Society. 

'  The  old  adage  “The  best  is  always  the 
j  (.-heapest  ”  will  apply  to  no  article  with  greater 
force  than  to  Secdx.  Nothing  is  iiuite  so  worth- 
le.ss  c’l.s  poor  Si'cds.  D.  M.  Ferry  A-  Co.  of  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  seem  to  be  one  of  the  very  few 
1  firms  engaged  in  the  Seed  business  who  have 
i  fully  realized  the  iniixirtanee  of  putting  up  and 
j  selling  only  the  freshest  and  b  ‘St  of  all  varieties 
j  of  Sci'ds,  and  as  a  legitimate  result  their  brand 
of  Seeds  has  become  exceedingly  popular  all 
]  over  the  land.  We  refer  to  their  :idvertise- 
I  iiicnt  in  our  columns,  and  w’ould  advise  the 
I  examination  of  their  beautiful  catalogia*,  giv- 
I  iiig  prices,  instructions  for  planting,  etc. 

I  Due  of  the  strangest  incidents  of  the  Vienna 
theatre  fire  has  come  to  light  in  the  rescue  of 
I  a  young  artillery  private  after  three  d.iys  and 
nights  of  iiecullar  sulTering.  He  endeavored 
I  to  escape  from  the  burning  by  a  stage  door, 

I  but  owing  to  some  mishap,  fell  through  a 
broken  trap  into  a  deep  cellar.  Here  tlu'  poor 
1  f(>llow  remained  for  seventy-two  hours  witliout 
:  sha'p  or  food,  and  from  the  constant  pouring 
i  of  water  into  the  cellar  from  the  engines  came 
near  being  droivned.  His  cries  were  at  last 
heard  by  an  inspecting  fireman,  who  took  him 
out  of  the  water,  wliicli  was  up  around  his 
ehrist. 

.MONEY  SAVED. 

.A  gentlonian  in  Loui.siana  w-ho  sent  for  Coni- 
poiiiid  Ox.vgen  for  his  daughter,  writes:  “She  is 
in  bettor  iiealth  now- than  ever  before.  I  consider 
her  coinpletidy  restored.”  He  then  adds  “I  pur¬ 
pose  keei>lMg  constiintly  on  hand  y-our  Coiniiound. 
f  have  saved  in  actual  cash  not  less  than  p'fti/  or  one 
hundred  dollars  since  I  commenced  its  use  last  A}(- 
'/ust.  Xo  purchase  of  medieiue,  no  call  of  physician. 

/  consider  its  use  a  matter  of  economii.”  Our  Treat¬ 
ise  on  Conipouiid  Ox.vgen,  its  Nature,  .Action,  and 
Results,  sent  free.  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  1109 
and  1111  Girard  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

'  SE.iSONABLE  INFOKM ATION. 

W'('  have  heretoloro  taker  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  .  erits  of  Madame 
Porter’s  Cough  Balsam,  and  do  so  again,  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  what  the  pro|irietois  claim  lor  it.  It 
i.s  a  remedy  which  has  been  long  known,  and  is 
vc>rv  generally  anil  extensively  used,  particularly- 
in  Ni‘W  York  and  the  New  England  States,  where 
it  is  kept  on  hand  as  a  household  remedy,  and 
I  whore  its  virtues  are  highly  and  justly  prized.  It 
I  is  peculiarly  iidaptcd  to  children,  being  very  pal- 
atalde  and  free  from  nauseous  taste,  and  therefore 
readily  taken  by  them.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  edicacious  remedies  in  use.  It 
has  maintained  its  high  standard  of  excellence  for 
over  forty  years,  despite  the  many  remedies  which 
!  in  the  meantime  have  been  extensively  advertised 
in  the  p-.iblic  prints.  It  is  not  claimed  of  it  th.at 
it  is  a  cure  for  consumption,  altlioiigh  even  in  the 
worst  cases  of  that  disease  we  hear  that  it  affords 
relief,  when  relief  is  all  that  can  be  expected. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


.  The  0, 
again. 

I  would  : 
be  roplaeo 
I  would 
I  am  conn 
Y'our  t: 
cd  by  a  e 

JC 

My  health 
disease  is  ati 


I  I  am  glad  to 
be  clal.aed  for  i 

I  do  not  regret 
I  eaii  heartily  re. 

E.  J.  I  ll’PIN 

I  have  used  yoi _ 

thousand  Ihenks  to  you 
EANNI 

I  am  mueh  i-leased  to 
faithfnUy,  with  the  happ 
JOl 

Your  treatmeni  cured  i 
Tliie  is  the  only  radical  ci 
E.  S.  MARTIN,  Pastor 
I  N'l  amount  of  nioi;cy  coi 
I  misery  I  was  lii  whtei  I  co 
I 

1  1  have  so  far  recovered 

I  eon  walk  half  a  uili".  H 
'  all  Che  lime.  Mrs. 

Now  I  am  cured  :  he.ad  fr' 
breaihliig  r.aluial.  S.  tnoii 
remedy.  J"l). 

Yoiir  Cold  Air  Inhaling  ii! 
to  Mrs  Marble  as  well  as  . 
mend  It  to  others. 

1  affords  me  great  pleasure 
I  sincerely  believe,  entirely  r. 
disea.se,  catarrh,  through  youi' 

] 

Passages  of  the  head  began  b 
tubes  grew  better,  cough  cease 
1  owe  iny  life  to  yo;ir  treatnieii 
Titos,  .i.  DAILY,  U. 

I  received  your  Catarrh  sped 
u.s  directed.  It  .acted  like  a  einir 
stopped  ihat  whecziiig  1  had  in 
•lAMKS  \v.  .Sanders,  fiv 

My  throat  Is  now  so  well  rcstor 
wlUiout  any  dlflii-ulty.  and  tlnd 
preacliiiig.  E.  IS.  FAIRCHIL 
Ctiancellor  University  of  . 
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CliAS.  Thomas,  8  Elm  street,  Newar 

S.  H.  BkoD.nax,  Walnut  Grove,  Oa. 

E.  U.  Lewes,  Jasper,  Steulien  Co.,  N 
Miss  I'.  M.  Mitcuele,  PilLston,  Me. 
Rev.  G.  W.  tiAi.iiKV,  Shelbyville,  T. 

T.  H.  Hanii,  isi;l  E.  P'ayette  street,  1 
W-Rsi.EV  Thomas,  W'estover,  Somers 

J.  W  Rii.EY,  U.  L.  Ex.  Agent,  Troy,  t 
Rev.  P.  K.  KfsSEEL,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
L.  C.  IIoi'PEE,  ••  Trevor  Honse,”  Ro 
Rev.  G.  L.  BAILEE,  Burnside,  III. 

K.  Marble,  Coiu-ord,  Jack-on  Co.,  It 
Rev.  E.  L.  UARIIIS,  Darien,  Wis. 

C.  A.  HfRl.BltRT,  ■J10-.;l«  Illinois  St. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Llovi>,  Auburn,  III. 

JAK.  Pai  el,  Wellshurgh,  Brook  Co. 
SAM’L  Bt'UeiiE,  Parkersburg,  W.  V 

C.  r.  Paul,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

THO.S.  J.  Daieey,  Henry,  Champaig 
J.  Z.  BRANETT,  St.  FranelsvlHe,  Mi 
H.  Peeley,  Pilot,  Denton,  Texas. 
WM.  H  KaIN,  14  Prospi-et  St.,  Pong 

D.  B.  CUA.NNY,  Anxvusse,  .Mo. 

R.  Shelton,  Dons,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 
Rev.  J.  It.  Siii  LTZ.  Johnson,  Tenn. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Lippincott,  ciiirk.stsiroug 
J.  M.  Harri.so.n,  p'latonla,  P'ayetU;  l 


Catarrh  was  eonsidered  an  iiiriirahl 
who  have  had  this  disease  in  some 
llrst  attarked  by  a  slight  cold  :  tcrrl 
ears,  soreness  of  the  thro;it.  dlsgus 
and  sometimes  bloody  inueus,  c<nig 
the  mass  of  diseased  matter  runnin 
and  Incapacitated  me  for  my  jirofe 
feeling  that  my  end  was  near.  In  d< 
wrought  iiiMjn  myself  a  wonderful  cu 
no  dlffleiilty,  and  never  have  had,  1 
Every  Physician  who  has  exan 


CM 


Will  efTootually  uiid  pcrinniipi 
treatiiiPiit  Is  Incal  as  tvoll  as 
pially  desire  In  treal  lluise  wh 

Cliilil.s’  Tfcatmont  for  C’atarrli 
perfect  ease  and  safet3-,  113-  tlie  p; 
A  full  statement  of  metliod  of  he 
have  been  cured,  will  be  sent  on 

Say  you  saw  this  in  The  Evanoe 
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^ashiupton.  At  the  close  of  the  ineetinjjr  Rev.  tiik  pkkskyterv  of  nkw  tork.  self  provid»*(l  ihtj  funds;  anotiier  is  eontrii)uted 

r.  RipKS  oflered  a  few  lirief,  radical  resolu-  This  body  met  on  ^londay  moniiiig,  Feb.  by  her  Majesty,  Queen  ^  ictoria.  And  the  oppor- 

5I1S,  which  wt're  unanimously  adopted  by  a  The  meeting  was  larj^ely  attend*^!  both  l)y  minis-  tnnity  is  now  };iven  to  Dt'an  Stanb'y  s  friends  in 

ling  vote.  The  universal  sentiment  was  ex-  ters  and  elders,  .\fterthe  preliminary  exercises,  America,  to  supply  one  of  tin*  remaining  livewin- 

ssed  in  thesecond,  “  That  the  time  has  fully  Rev.  .1.  P.  Lestrade  was  n'ceivetl  from  tin?  Pros-  dows.  Such  an  (ipportunity  will  be  welcomed 

ne  when  all  time-serving  policies  and  half-  bytery  of  Atlantic.  Th*^  following  Minute  was  mf)st  lu'artily,  it  is  believed.  i>y  persons  of  all  po- 
arted  treatments  sliould  cease,  atid  this  na-  passed:  “  The  Presbytery  records  with  gratitu<ie  sltions  and  of  every  ecclesiastical  connection, 
n  should  i)ut  forth  its  power  unto  the  imme-  to  .Almighty  (lod  the  preservation  from  sudden  The  amount  reipiired  for  this  window  is  about  five 


large  and  influential  meeting  was  held  last  ] 
k  in  London,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor  pre- 
■d,  to  [U’otest  against  the  outrages  eommit- 
uiK>n  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Letters  were 


e  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rmsia,  and  desire 
preservation  of  a!nii*al>le  relations  with 
it  country,  it  is  our  duty  to  express  the  opin- 
that  the  laws  of  Russia  concerning  the  Jews 
id  to  degrade  her  in  tlie  eyes  of  Christians.'*’ 


TRAIN'  IIKVOTIO.NS. 

The  Rev.  AV.  AV'.  Bowd  of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
who  obtained,  under  the  suggestion  of  the  Super- 


counted 
arter  of 
ch  took 
nsumed 
apidity, 
as  also 
lich  eii- 
ithed.  A 
morning, 
1C  building 
ke.i.  1^- 
oden  stair- 
Rut  they 
to  go  out  as 
ecur^y  and 
innovation, 
se  of  danger 
omewhat  familiar 
then  ensued  tlie 
noke,  the  on-rush- 
scemingly  as  the 
ut  of  the  east  even 
Preoccupied  edit- 
oing  to  press,  half 
nto  the  halls,  and 
y  cherished  thought 
and  son  gained  the 
orr.ier  witliout  hat  or 
hfr  and  son-in-law, 
a  safe,  were  obliged 
ledges  of  the  signs  on 
building.  Mr.  A.  M. 
American  Journal  was 
iph  for  tlie  week  when 
"  danger,  and  opening 
f  absolutelj'  cvt  off  by 
r  him  there  was  a  rear 
ncnf  a  ladder.  But  for 
oald  not  wait,  and  met 
alk  below,  as  did  a  poor 
into  the  fire  from  an  ad- 
e  'Journal  establishment 
n  old  and  inaccurate  sub- 
ed  .eJjsewhcre.  Tin  Ob- 
inato  in  this  resiK^t ;  but 
r.  Cunningham,  and  his 
and  <wie  of  its  coipoosi- 
llamoe.  The  former  had 
iger,  we.'believe,  than  even 
d  apparently  hesitatiisig  a 
:  save,  copy  or  clothea,  he 
did  his  iissistant.  If  we 
rfic  was  a  worthy  elder -of 
Dliurch.  There  was  eou- 
uch  «nore  >iu  the  scene  as 
eir  .jiKor  remains  near  tlv: 
aid  aiKither ‘blinding  snovi- 
verlooit/ed  by  one  or  more' 
iloyere.  Fortunately  this 
n  wawi  %vell  bounded — the 
1  ten-story  building  on  the 
Bes'kmmi  street  (so  long 
ngpxistX  being  fireproof, 
Morse  buildicif  on  the 
structure  on  tlk'  north, 
.er,  the  Qauies  shot  quite 
e  sight,  amid  the  whirling 
nd  awful,  aa  befitted  the 
n  destruction  of  so  «iany 
symjtathies  are  with  the 
those  who  have  sustained 
they  doubtless  count  tliem- 
ed  of  God  in  having  es- 
dstrom  of  fire  with  only 

1  voice  to  the  general  con- 
klyn,  Chicago,  and  many 
rmon  luhiuity,  lastTlmrs- 
meeting  was  called  by  a 
1  at  the  Ministers’  Union, 

;  Church.  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw 
ng  array  of  tlie  substantial' 
'idents.  President  Ander- 
ity,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Fitch, 
locrat,  Hon.  George  Raines, 
•ey.  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
al  Chureli,  made  strong  and 
rith  which  the  large  and  in- 
were  in  entire  accord.  The 
ess  from  the  district,  Hon. 
was  to  have  been  one  of  the 
that  he  could  accomplish 
desired  by  remaining  in 


ite  extermination  of  tills  great  iniquity.”  j  doatli  of  four  members  of  tills  body  since  the  last  thousand  dollars,  of  which  it  is  liopod  that  two 
_  meeting,  and  in  this  expiession  those  hretlireii  thousand  dollars  will  he  raised  in  New  York  city 

large  and  influential  meeting  was  held  last  ^yonld  gratefully  unite."  The  reference  is  to  l)rs.  ami  vicinity. 

k  in  London,  at  which  the  Lot d  Ma>oi  pre-  D_  hikJ  Prime,  and  C.  .V.  Sto<l-  It  is  most  desiral)le  that  tiie  contrilmtions 

‘d,  to  [uotest  against  the  outrages  eomniit-  'pijg  observer.  should  he  as  general  as  possible,  so  that  the  win- 

uiion  the  Jews  in  Russia.  Letters  were  'phomas  S.  Hastings  asked  that  his  pastoral  dow  can  always  l>c  regarded  iis  the  expression  of 

(I  from  Rev.  Charles  Spurgeon,  Alftefl  len-  with  the  AVest  Church  ht^  dissolved,  he  the  high  estimation  and  dot'p  affection  in  which 

son  the  poet,  and  Karl  Blind.  The  pith  of  jiving  accepted  a  iirofe.ssor’s  chair  in  the  Union  Dean  Stanley  was  held  in  America  by  all  those 
resolutions  adoi)ted  consists  in  the  state-  SiMuinary.  Tin*  commissioners  from  who  know  him,  either  personally,  or  through  hi.s 

nt .  AA  bile  we  disclaim  the  light  to  intei-  cliur(di  appeared  and  united  in  tlie  re(jnest,  writings. 

e  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rmsia,  and  desiie  after  many  expressions  of  re-  Contrilmtions  of  any  amount  are  solicited,  and 

presenation  of  aTiiU'uhle  lelations  with  iiieml)ers  of  tlie  Prestiytery.  it  is  earnestly  requested  tiint  they  he  made  at  the 

it  eountrj ,  it  is  our  dutv  to  express  the  opiu-  tdoscly  and  pleasantly  associated  oarlio.st  possilile  day.  All  sums,  even  the  small- 

that  the  laws  of  Ivussia concerning  the  Jei^s  ^^1^^  Master’s  work  for  twcnity-tive  est,  will  lie  welcomed  and  acknowledged.  Contri- 

id  to  degiade  hei  in  the  e>  es  of  Chiistians.  y(,ars.  Dr.  McLean  was  appointed  to  declare  tlie  Imtlons  and  suhscriptions  can  he  sent  to  the  Rev. 
t  meetin"  with  the  same  oliject  in  view  as  pulpit  vacant,  and  Dr.  Hastings  was  appointed,  at  .Arthur  Brooks,  20!i  Madison  avenue,  by  whom 
OA’e  was  held  at  Chiekering  Hall  in  this  city,  tlie  request  of  the  Session,  moderator  pro  tem.  they  will  he  forwarded  to  tliose  having  the  w'ork 
AA^ednesday  evening,  Feb.  1st,  Mavor  Grace  Leave  was  granted  to  commissionei.'-' from  the  in  cliarge. 

the  chair,  Hamilton  Fish,  and  otlisrs  vice-  Church  to  prosecute  a  call  to  tlie  Rev.  John  New  York.  Feb.  i,  i882. 

esidents.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  I’uxton,  a  member  of  AVashington  City  I’reshy-  — — 

d  thoroughly  representative  of  our  best  train  i>kv<*tio.ns. 

izens  of  all  creeds.  At  the  oiieiiing  reso-  A  vote  of  tlianks  was  recciveil  from  tlie  congre-  yr  3)„yy,j  Chester,  N.  Y., 

tions  were  introduced  by  Hon.  Edwards  «ation  of  the  Fom  teentli  -  streol  ITesliytcnan  obtained,  under  tlie  suggestion  of  the  Super- 
errepont,  declaring  that  the  citizens  of  tll'urch,  addressed  to  tlic  memhers  of  tins  Pres-  „aitms,  214  signers  (wliich  could 

w  York  have  lieard  witli  sadness  and  in-  bytery  who  have  so  generously  .supplied  tins  pul-  ljj,yp  500',  ^  petition  to  the 

nation  of  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the  l>h  during  tlieir  pastor's  recent  illness.  Dr.  Alar-  p,.eyiqj.,q,  Directors  of  tlie  New  York,  New 
ws  of  Russia,  and  especially  during  the  past  now  hi  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  slated  pj.yyp^  Harlem  Railroad,  requesting  permis- 

ar  at  Kiefif,  Odessa,  AVarsaw’,  and  elsewhen' ;  ”1  Presbytery  tliat  he  was  rapidly  lmpro\  ing.  sioii  to  road,  wit  lioiit  eomment.  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
it  in  the  name  of  civilization  we  protest  Presbytery  eomniendod  llie  work  among  tlie  sing  a  song  of  praise,  and  engage  in  a  short 

ainst  the  .sjiirit  of  media'val  persecution  thus  Huiigarian.s  of  tliis  city,  and  steps  arc  to  tie  taken  the  rear  car  of  each  morning  train  into 

ived,  and  appeal  to  our  Government  “for  ut  once  to  secure  a  place  of  worshii*  for  Die  cmi-  wliole  service  not  to  exceed  fifteen 

exercise  of  such  influences  with  tlie  Govern-  gregation  wliieh  now  regularly  meets  for  lelig-  Ims  received  the  following  reply  to  the 

it  of  Russia  as  the  ancient  and  unbroken  bins  services  under  tlie  nianngenient  of  Rev.  I  ran-  petit  ion  from  the  President,  dated  Jan.  2(!Di : 
endship  between  the  two  nations  may  justify,  vis  Keeskemeti.  Tlie  Board  of  Home  Alissions  “Our  Board,  while  syinpiitliizing  with  the  gononil  ob- 
stay  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  redress  "ill  give  some  financial  assistance  to  tliis  wortliy  jeet  wliich  they  believe  you  have  in  view,  were  uiiaiii- 
e  injuries  it  has  alreadv  intlicted  as  well  as  enterprise,  endorsed  as  it  is  tiy  the  committee  of  mously  of  tlie  o|iiiiion  that  the  scliome  wa.s  impraetica- 
secure  hy  wise  and  e(|ual  adininistriitions  Presbyt,ery — eoiisistiiig  of  Drs.  Joliii  Hall,  J  horn-  iJe  in  a  hu.siiiess  jioint  of  view,  and  would  likely  Uo 
e  Hebrew  subjects  of  Russia  against  their  re-  us  S.  Hastings,  and  E.  N.  AViiile.  Tlie  prospects  of  more  l.arni  than  good  in  a  strictly  religious  point  of 

irrence.”  Addresses  in  enforcement  of  these  this  movement  appi'ar  quite  eneouraging.  view  .  11  .letoun  > 

ood  words  followed  the  eminent  speakers  After  usual  routine  husi.ie.ss.  Pre.shytery  ad-  n, us  decline  tog, vo you  a  e  11  to  be  devoted  to  religious 

wuinh  lunwAvtu,  lilt  tiiiiiitiit  s|H.<uvLi.s  Borvice,  unloss  you  chooso  to  iissume  the  expense  of  an 

eing  Ex -Secretary  of  State  W.  M.  Evarts,  journed.  extra  cur  to  be  run  daily.” 

Jhief  Justice  Noah  Davis,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Tims  Die  signers  of  Die  petition  are  informed 

Tohn  Hall.  Howard  Crosby,  and  J.  P.  Newman,  HUNGARIAN  SERVICES  IN  NEAY  YORK.  Dint  alDioiigli  Die  Board  symiiatliize  with  the 

in  the  order  named.  As  must  be  obvious,  from  By  Leon  B.  Tenney.  movement,  and  it  is  impractieahle.  and  will  do 

the  character  of  those  who  participated  in  it.  qq,,,  ,)„iy  Hungarian  preaching  soniee  on  tin's  nKire  liarni  than  good,  the  .'^ympatliy  will  take 
this  meeting  wa.s  at  once  spirited  and  frank,  side  of  Die  glol»e  is  that  now  being  lield  in  Die  city  practical  sliape,  and  tlie  impractic.alile  will  lieeomo 

yet  witlial  very  temperate  and  eon.siderate  in  of  New  York.  It  is  of  especial  interest  to  Brest, y-  praeDeahle,  while  they  will  take  ail  the  risk  of 

the  expression  of  its  mind.  AVelook  for  only  (oj-imis,  as  Die  pastor  belongs  to  Dii'  Reformed  the  harm  tliat  will  l,e  done,  for  a  money  eonsidera- 
good  results  from  its  deliberations,  and  tliat  cimreli  of  Hungary,  FalvinisDe  in  faith,  and  Bros-  Hon. 

speedily,  if  it  is  possible  for  Russia  to  be  at  all  pyterian  in  form  of  government.  The  last  nation-  Air.  Dowd,  whose  address  is  as  aliovc,  would  he 
placable  on  this  subject,  in  the  presence  of  licr  (.,,nsus  shows  tliat  more  tlianfour  Diou.saml  res-  glad  to  liear  from  Die  (JirisDan  puldic  in  regard 
half  savage  populace.  ideut  New  A  orkers  were  lioni  in  Hungary.  Of  to  tlie  matter,  and  receive  any  suggostions  which 

Gen.  James  AVatson  AA^elib  of  the  old  Courier  '‘“b'"*’-"’  ‘Attendants  may  occur  to  any  in  respect  to  it. 

and  Enquirer  was  eighty  vears  old  yesterdav,  “*  'vtiKio”-  services.  The  number  is  „o(  nine  , 

Feb.  8th.  He  .saw  the  day  of  ponderous  ed'i-  greater  of  tl.o.se  who  would  he  able  to  derive  min  i,  kkvi  VAi,  and  its  frfits. 

torial  leaders  and  wrote  them, and  yet  survivi's  t"'nefit  from  preaching  in  English,  if  Die_\  slioubl  (.(n.^sli  our  Tlioological  .Sonii- 

in  fair  health.  Here,  too,  is  Mr.  Thurlow  “tteml our  eliurelies.  lids  is  true  of  a  large  pro-  seeing  Dial  most  of  tliem  wore  Die  out- 

AAT'ed  in  the  same  city,  who  was  born  in  17t»7—  portion  ol  smdi  ol  our  fcllow-idlizcns  as  were  not  „C  Hm  more  spei  ial  and  powerful  inllu- 

being  thus  five  years  tlie  senior  of  Gen.  AVebh.  -Vnglo-Saxon  countries.  1  licii  tuisiness  ,.„(,ys  of  Die  Holy  Sjiirit.  Lane  Seminary  was  cm- 

He  was  less  impetuous  than  his  surviving  edi-  "'lations,  the  ncwsjuipcr,  and  many  inllucncos  i,c-  hu'  fruit  of  sucli  iiiHucnccs. 

torial  confrere,  and  usually  wrote  mucli  sliort-  eomltine  to  give  tlicm  some  smattming  of  p  ijjiinmond.  addressing  a  large 

er  editorials.  As  wo  recall  the  files  of  the  Al-  tongue,  so  that  tlno  soon  liaie  some  use  of  m,>,qj||jj  at  Nasliville  on  Sunday  evening,  Jaii.  2t), 
bany  Evening  Journal  from  181U  onward,  tlii'  part  wliieli  iielongs  to  tlie  ivorbl,  and  too  of-  special  mention  of  this  fact,  traidng  the 

second  page  was  pretty  well  spotted  with  tmi  ol  tliat  wliicli  belongs  to  Die  llosh.  But  witli  jrj.i-nis  of  Die  now  great  tree  at  AA'nliiut  Hills  quite 
“solid”  (piotationH  from  tlie  opposition  jour-  B'U’tion  ot  our  speech  wliich  belongs  to  Die  p,  xVoman’s  Brayer-mci'tiiig  a  few  miles 

nals  of  the  day.  Air.  AA’eed  loved  to  i»reai*h  kingdom  of  (tod,  most  of  tliem  are  not  aequaint-  f,’om  wliere  lie  was  horn,  in  Tolland  county,  Ct. 
from  a  text,  and  this  given  liiin  liy  some  un-  enipliatii-atli  true  ol  Die  Hunga-  He  said  tliat  at, out  182.‘>  there  existed  in  Die  State 

wary  opponent,  few  eilitors  of  his  time  wield-  riaiis  among  us.  Ami  Die  uprooting  incident  to  all  Com,octicut  an  association  of  pious  females 
ed  a  shari>er  or  more  efl’ecf iv(‘ pen.  The  I, rev-  migration,  makes  it  eas.v  to  b't  the  liahils  ol  tin'  “Tlie  Tolland  County  Revival  Society, 

ity  and  pith  of  his  several  series  of  letters  from  I  “of  this  jiartly  aeeonnl  lor  Huit  year  Diis  Society  sent  a  worthy  miiiis- 

,>,'bia  ol .1  r,..i . I .  < liei r  iioii-aD eiidaiiee  at  oiir  eliiiiidies  ?  i.,i,o,- the  eimrelies  in  Ea.st  Tennes- 


“S  it  has  alreadv  inflicted  as  well  as  enterprise,  endorsed  as  it  is  tiy  the  committee  of  mously  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  scliome  w’a.s  impractica- 
by  wise  and  equal  administrations  ITesbytery— consisting  of  Drs.  John  Hull,  Tliom-  t.le  in  a  bu.siiioss  point  of  view,  niul  would  likely  do 
•w  subjects  of  Russia  against  their  re-  as  S.  Hastings,  and  E.  N.  AViiilc.  Tlic  prospects  of  more  barm  than  good  in  a  strictly  religious  point  of 

”  Addresses  in  enforcement  of  these  movement  appi'ar  quite  encouraging.  view.  On  account,  theefore,  of  its  impr.ictica  jility,  we 

A(iure.ssts  in  cnioramuil  oi  tnese  Pnwi.vterv  -id  must  decline  togive  you  a  car  to  be  devoted  to  religious 

(let  followpfl  tho  PiiiiiioTit  Aftoi  routiix  busiiio,ss,  l  in  <im 

iih  iunvNviu,  lilt  tiiiiiitiit  s|H.<uvLi.s  Borvit^e,  unloss  you  chooso  to  iissume  the  expense  of  an 

-Secretary  of  State  W.  M.  Evarts,  journed.  - —  extra  car  to  be  run  daily.” 

dice  Noah  Davis,  and  the  Rev.  Drs.  Tims  tlie  signers  of  Die  petition  are  informed 

I,  Howard  Crosby,  and  J.  P.  Newman,  HUNGARIAN  SERVICES  IN  NEAY  YORK.  Dint  alDioiigli  Die  Board  symiiatliize  with  the 

er  named.  As  must  be  obvious,  from  By  Leon  B.  Tenney.  movement,  and  it  is  impractieahle.  and  will  do 


Cliiireli  of  Hungary,  Falviiiistie  in  faith,  and  Bi'cs-  tioii. 

hyteriari  in  form  of  goveriimeiit.  The  last  nation-  Air.  Dowd,  whose  address  is  as  aliovc,  would  he 
al  census  shows  that  more  Diaii  four  Diou.=aml  res-  glad  to  liear  from  Die  (JirisDan  piddle  in  regard 
ideiit  New  A  orkers  were  lioni  in  Hungary.  Of  to  Die  matter,  and  receive  any  suggestions  which 
Diese,  only  a  small  numher  are  regular  altendanfs  niay  oi'cur  to  aii.v  in  respect  to  it.  **. 

at  religious  services.  Tlie  immiier  is  not  nillclt 


h.  8th.  He  .saw  the  day  of  ponderous  ed'i-  greater  of  tl.o.se  who  would  l.e  aide  to  derive  mm  l, 
:ial  leaders  and  wrote  them, and  yet  survives  Knglish,  if  they  shoi.bl 


iiDendour  eliiirelies.  Tliis  is  true  of  a  large  pro- 


.\  REVIVAL  -AND  ITS  FRUITS. 

A\'(‘  may  w«dl  (dierisli  our  Tlieological  .Senii- 
aries  seeing  Dial  most  of  tliem  were  tlie  out- 


porlion  of  smdi  of  our  fellow-idlizens  as  were  not  of  the  more  speidal  and  powerful  inllu- 

honi  in  .Vnglo-Saxon  eoimtrios.  Tlieir  tuisiness  f^.,irit.  Lane  Seminary  was  cm- 


0(1  a  shari>er  or  more  eflectivi' I>(Mi.  The  lirev-  nn^rauou,  niiiKcs  u  <  as\  ie  iin  m  un  “The  TollaiHl  (ouiity  Ktnival  Society, 

ity  and  pith  of  his  several  series  of  letters  from  ‘'of  this  jiartly  aeeonnl  lor  ^i,o,it  that  year  this  Society  sent  a  worthy  miiiis- 

abroad,  is  doubtless  recalled  by  his  old  riuid-  their  iion-atlendanee  at  our  elmndies  lalior  among  tlie  ctiiirches  in  Ea.st  Teiines- 

ers.  The  late  Air.  Grecdey  and  Air.  Riiymond  Howcvcm-,  .some  of  Diese  follow-eitizens  have  ^oe.  Niclu, las  Batterson  hy  name.  He  had  been,  it 

came  ou  tlie  stage  later,  the  former  having  been  for  years  hoping  tor  more  I'ffeetiio  mean.' of  .s,><.ins,  for  a  eonsideralile  time  associated  witli 

been  born  in  1811,  and  the  latter  in  1820.  It  religiously  inlluencing  their  tiretliren.  Especially  H(>v.  Asalicl  Nettlcton.  He  was  most  cordially 

may  be  said  of  tliem  that  they  shed,  for  a  luive  sonic  sought  it  wlio  have  been  long  ('.'tah-  i-e^oivod  by  the  cliurelies. 

Leoro  ot..  voiivi  or  !i  move  i^riDiont  eor.  listied  liero.  lliclml ing  C  ount  d  Esterliaz,\ ,  M  IlO  \NaS  \r_  Pjitlei'Koii  nronnsi'd  wtinl,  was  called  the 


ig‘Q£e_Qh.  years  or*so,  a  more  brilliant,  cor- 


Alr.  Battersoii  proposed  what  was  called  the 


uscating,  and  self-consuming  light  than  most  of  loving  Irhcrty  too  well.  IJ'oy  eomert  of  prayer  for -the  rivivabi'-pe- 


their  predecessors.  .And  we  are  here  remind-  have  ludieved  Diat  not  mmdi  could  he  done  witli 
ed  that  our  aspiring  Chicago  contemporary,  out  a  Hungarian  pastor  and  iireaclier. 

The  Interior,  would  never  have  put  forward  its  seemed  to  tliem  a  Biovidence 

preposterous  claim  as  the  originator  of  “para-  I'l'fieis  Keeskemeti  came  to  New  A o 
graph”  editorials— idthy,  im*onse<iuent,  mere  temher.  1  liey  soon  asked  liim  to  coi 


iiave  luMievea  inat  noi  mm  n  coiiui  oi  iiom.  wilii-  ij^riou."  Alost  of  Die  eliurches  througliout  all  that 
out  a  Hungarian  pastor  and  iireaclier.  emintry  entered  into  an  agreement  to  oliscrve  tliis 

It  seemed  to  tliem  a  Providence  wlien  Re\.  Hviiight  concert,  of  prayer.  AV’hen  the  family 
Francis  Keeskemeti  eaiiK*  to  New  Aork  last  Sep-  eoiild  come  together  at  tliat  liour,  they  would  have 
temher.  1  liey  soon  asked  liim  to  eommmiei' this  ,ivening  worslilp,  and  pray  particularly  for 


mention,  or  other — had  its  observation  extend-  work,  and  he  lias  been  engaged  in  it  e\ci  since,  the  riwival  of  (lod's  cause,  and  for  Dio  conversion 
ed  so  faras  the  columns  of  the  Now  A'ork  Times,  Hi*  is  a  native  of  Alako.  Hungary,  was  a  student  at  ,,)•  AA'lien  it  was  not  convenient  to  call 

or  those  of  its  imitators,  of  a  (piarter  of  ii  eon-  l’'‘3tti.  iinislied  his  Dieologieul  studies  at  Deliree-  fainily  togetlier,  each  one,  in  Ids  idosct,  or  on 
tury  ago.  Air.  Raymond  himself,  the  late  Ed-  zin,  wliero  lie  received  Die  credimtials  of  a  minis-  jjj,.  journey,  or  wlierever  lie  miglit  lie  would  lift 

ward  Seymour,  indeed  the  whole  .staff  by  turns  ter  of  Die  R, 'formed  CMiurch  of  Hungary.  After  ,jp  ],j|^  ,>arne.st  jirayer  for  Die  salvation  of  others, 

lent  a  hand  to  the  iirejiaration  (if  The  Times’  further  pnrsiiiiig  professional  studii's  al  Now  t.ol-  Hvi'ry  <diureli  Dial,  ('iitered  into  tliis  concert  of 

“  Aliii or  Editorials.”  That  they  were  frequent-  Edinluirgli,  li<'  was  an  acting  pastor  in  hi.'.  jn.,iy(>r  was  Idc'sscd,  and  every  (diiircli  visited  liy 

ly  important  and  always  well  written,  “goes  own  country,  at  Bancsova.  lor  a  year  or  more,  and  pjqtersoii  was  strengthi'iied  liy  the  encoiirage- 
without  saving.”  then  came  here  lor  a  still  J  letter  preparation  for  of  its  minister  and  the  increase  of  its  niem- 


without  saving.”  then  came  iiere  lor  a  siiii.neiu'r  preiiarauon  lor 

_  1^.^  life-work,  with  letters  of  introduction  from 

The  cordial  action  of  the  rreshytery  of  New  j,,o,oi„<,nt  clergvnicn  of  Hungary  and  Scotlaml. 
Aork,  in  recognition  of  the  presence  in  this  ,,oeome'  a  memher  of  Union  Tlicologic'al 


ills  life-work,  witli  Icttc'rs  ot  introduction  from  p^rs.  Tliis  revival  contimn'd  for  a  long  season 
prominent  elergynien  of  Hungary  and  Scotland, 


no  null  ot-coiiic  u  iiiciiioci  oi  i  iiioii  riicoiogicai  itr....*,  41..  .1  ,,  .r  ....  4 1, ......is 

City  of  a  large  numher  of  Hungarians  who  are  seminary  when  he  was  led  to  take  iq.  his  pr.-sent  '  F^^rT  n,!^.!e«>  he  Rev  AVilTbim  F 

more  in  symi>uthy  with  doctrines  and  pol-  - .  -  fioin  Last  Tmiih.ssm,  tin.  lle\.  G 


ity  than  'with‘ those  of  any  other  (’hureh,  and  chrisUmdtv’^  travelled  over  a  eonsidenilde  portion 

also  of  tlie  nec^essity  of  promoting  religious  ef-  j,  Cindies  th 

tort  among  this  iiKTtmsing  population,  IS  very  o,.. . .  .11  .1  pcimitD  d  ,  and  made  knowiito  tin  diiiK  iiestn 

timely,  and  cheering  to  tlie  iH'arts  of  those  di-  .,1  1,- nmcli  I'n-e  111^'*  lo*  i  '  . .  ^  how  the  Lord  had  hoard  ]>rayer  and  blessed  1 

reetly  interested.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  been  ‘  \  1  ./*  'lu  *  labors  of  His  .sen  ants  in  Tcmic.sscc.  Alaiiy  of  1 

SO  efficient  in  bringing  this  about  as  Count  ‘“‘‘^‘^hsiiig  in  niim  i  is  am  in  cus  .  ie\  aie  i„  Kenlm  ky  united  in  tlie  twilight  c 


cert  of  prayer.  Tiiey  al.so  sent  a  reipiest  for  Rev. 
Fred.  A.  Ross  and  Rev.  James  (Tallalierof  East 
Tennessee  to  visit  Diem  early  the  next  Spring  and 


Ill  uiiii^iuu  iiiio  OiUUiii  V'VMiiii  i  i  i  ...  o  i  i*  •  t  i  •  .  .  - 

d’Esterhazy,  for  some  years  one  of  our  much-  r'TTr 

res])ected  fellow-citizens.  AVe  are  authorized  .  »  .  .  **!!'*  *!\*  "1!  \  Rev.  .Tames  (xallalicrol  East 

to  tender  his  hearty  acknowh'dgmtMits  to  Pros-  ,.1, „».(<>  wb-ii  r  loi.  iT*!  1^1*  0  *  Tennossco  to  visit  Dicm  early  the  next  Spring  and 

bytery  in  helialf  of  himeelf  and  countrymen,  nmnd  lieurin  r  !  ifi  1  Tk  '*  *T^~i  **i  a.ssist  Diem  in  their  meetings. 

AVe  are  glad  to  hear  that  they  have  a  pros-  ’T”  f  "itli  which  Dins  people  s  delegates 

pect,  through  the  kindne.ss  of  Dr.  Deems,  of  Z  .  if  I"  h  tlume  hn'Diren  began  a  fonrd.ays' meeting  at  Rich- 

better  ipiarlers  in  the  tasteful  lecture-room  of  t-i.liv .f  4  \h.'’ 1^  •  Tlieoecasionproved“aprecioiis.seu- 

the  Church  of  the  Strangi'rs.  A  short  .sketi  h  1,0  '  .f  1  qq  ‘ ^  assians  son— a  day  of  Die  right  liaiul  of  the  Alost  High.” 

f  41  •  41  4!  1  1  1  •  4  .  interfered.  Iliero  were  Die  frank  wavs  ot  an  111-  uii.„,.4i.  i.,,i  ,,,  t  n'lnviiu.  Nieh. 


the  Cluirch  of  the  Straiig«'rs.  A  short  sketeli 
of  tlie  services,  thus  far  lu'ld  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  Cooper  Institirte,  is  given  in  another 
column. 


xo-xo,  .w.w  icciiiii.-,  I,iicce.ss-  Kv.  The  occasion  proved  “  a  precious  .seu- 

lully  met  Austria’s  veterans,  imlil  the  Russians  yj^^t  High.” 

interfered.  Tl.ero  were  Die  frank  ways  of  an  in-  Thevtii.'n  proceeded  to  Lancaster,  Danville,  Nich- 
dependent  people,  and  that  politeness  wliiid,  dis-  Lexington,  Baris,  Cvntliiana,  Alt.  Bloas- 


column.  Uiiguislies  tiiehu-syAAestironiDio  (-ereniony-lov-  ant.  Springfield,  Flemingshurg,  Maysville,  Loiihs- 

.V  T'  - ,  ingEa,st,.  riie  service  was  much  Die  .same  as  we  Frankfort,  and  other  important  points. 

TheRev.  D.  F.  Bonner  |.ast or  of  the  United  sliould  find  in  any  of  Di<>ir  cliurclies  across  Die  preaching  from  four  to  six  davs  in  eacli  place. 
I  resbytcTuin  Church  of  C’aleilonia,  Livingston  sea  where  the  pastor  was  equally  evangelical,  yiany  persons  came  from  a  distance  to  attend  the 
county,  N.  1  has  l>«hli^md  a  pamphlet  of  (i.7  spiritual,  and  earliest.  First,  Die  invocation  and  turned  to  Die  Lord, 

pages  m  vindieation  of  The  Divine  Authority  opening  prayer,  all  .standing,  followed  iiy  a  psalm  From  Kenliickv,  Alessrs.  Ro.ss  and  Dallaher 
for  Instrumental  Music  in  the  AA’orshiti  of  God.  fsmig  to  one  of  tlieir  famous  minor  idiants,  as  weird  invited  hv  the  Rev  loslnia  L  AVilson  D  D 

It  is  an  able  pn'sentation  of  the  subject,  and  ami  strange  as  much  of  the  music  of  tlieir  eoiiii-  (.i,„.i„„ati.  In  that  city  tlui  work  of  God’s 

must  exiirt  a  (^cided  infliiemNi  upon  the  an-  try.  Most  noUceahle  was  the  deliglit  witli  which  marvellously  extensive  ami  glorious, 

swer  to  the  overture  now  hrfore  the  Preshyk'-  Mmy  sang,  as  one  after  another  joined  witli  the  j,,  h.c  space  of  six  weeks  about  six  hundred  per¬ 
ries  of  thatChureh,  asking  wludher  the  law  for-  voice  of  Dm  young  pastor.  Evidently  the  words  p.^fossed  conversion  in  Die  congregations 

I  bidding  smdi  music  shall  be  iviii'aled.  About  and  music  recGlcd  to  Diom  many  memories  of  ,vi,h  tlie  .several  Breshvtcrian  churches, 

one-third  of  the  Proshrtenes  have  aeJ^^  the  far-olT  lionm-land.  Tl.e  people  listened  to  the  u.e  entire  eongregiifions  vsttc  also  greatly 

the  overture, and  their  votes  indicate  that  there  text  re v«‘renDy  standing.  AVe  mlglit  well  ‘tak’  tde.s.sed 
Y'ill  be  a  laige  majority  ii?  favor  of  reiiealing  tent  o’  this  ’  even  in -America.  Few,  even  of  our  ,,.1  '  ,  .  . 

the  law,  and  allowing  e*ich  eongregat  ion  to  ex-  best  linguists,  liave  an  adequate  idea  of  Die  ricli-  ...  **  mi<  rosliv  teii.iii  Cliiiieli  of  ( Jnciik 

ec-Ase  its  discretion  in  the  matter.  United  ness  of  the  AIag.var  tongue,  or  of  its  literature.  But  -  h  - hallaher  was  called  to  the“ 

Petsbyterian  Presbyteries,  it  aiipejtrs,  do  not  cue  wlio  is,  like  tlie  writer,  ignorant  of  it,  could  conseciation,  eiiterjirise, 

vote  upon  overtiire.s  after  our  fashion— eacli  readily  sujqiose  to  lie  true  Die  assertions  of  tliose  '  1'*^  ,,**'* '^  '*‘  ^**^“  aftei  took  an  inipor- 

counting  one  vote  for  or  against.  The  u.vt's  wlio  know  its  extraordinary  power  and  .sweetne.ss.  pai  in  i<  oum  iiig  of  Lane  liieologieal 

and  jcays  art' taken,  and  the  aggregate  decides.  The  movemciit  is  awaking  iiit«‘rest,  ('.sjieeiullv  ‘ iccame  on<!  of  its  tiustees.  He 
So  fail' .about  2(M)  volt's  have  ht^eu  given,  witli  a  among  rresliytciians  of  this  city.  Any  wlio  may  *t  '^*^*^*  1 1  u.stoes,  of  the 


counting  one  vote  for  or  against.  The  u.vt's  wlio  know  its  extraordinary  power  and  .sweetne.ss.  pai  in  i<  oum  iiig  of  Lane  liieologieal 

and  jcays  art' taken, and  the  aggregate  decides.  The  movemciit  is  awaking  iiiD'iest,  ('sjM'ciallv  ‘ iccamc  on<!  of  its  tiustees.  He 
So  fail' .about  2(M)  volt's  have  ht^eu  given,  witli  a  among  rresliytciians  of  this  city.  Any  wlio  may  '^*^*^*  1 1  u.stoes,  of  the 

majority  of  seventy  to  re]*eal.  Air.  Btmnt'r’s  lie  in  Die  city,  and  at  liberty,  would  Im  likely  to  **^*4,**  ^  Annm  Beecher  to  the  Bres- 

pamplilet  will  make  it  jiretty  clear  to  most  find  it  an  intere.^ting  place  to  visit ;  ami  any  read-  I*  ^  l- 

reader*  lliat  the  exclinsioii  of  the  organ  or  er  liaving  Hungajiaii  acquaintances  might  do  good  \  cminai.v ,  which  has  ex- 

other  jiroiier  instrument  from  the  houne  of  by  n'liiinding  Dmm  of  the  meetings.  r”,,*'  u  c,  a  so,  of  good  from  the  lives 

G0.I,  is  duelti  prejudice  rather  than  the  tt'nor  -  i"  mighty  ro¬ 
of  the  ScriuUires  vnalslias  Ide.s.sed  the  .souls  of  many.  How  wide 

01  me  4-»Ciq>UUIlb.  IN  .4IE.n.ORY  OF  DEAN  STANLEY.  ..4..„ - -  - .  ,  .  ..  . 


reader*  lliat  the  exclusion  of  the  organ  or  er  having  Hungaiiaii  acquaintances  might  do  good  j'*'''’ ***‘^*^  "h*eh  has  ex- 

other  j'lroiier  instrument  from  the  houne  of  by  n'liiinding  Di<*m  of  the  meetings.  r”,,*'  u  c,  a  so,  of  good  from  the  lives 

G0.I,  is  duelti  prejudice  rather  than  the  tt'nor  -  i"  mighty  re- 

Of  the  Scripuires.  «fm«rv  of  ..fav  v,  fv  4?'‘  ''  4^'' 

IN  .4iE.n.ORi  OF  DEAN  STANEEA .  those  streams  may  sprt'ad,  liow  far  their  waves 

Our  elderly  leaders  will  peru.se  the  sketeJi  of  The  following  i-inuilar  has  been  sent  us.  It  may  roll,  hefox-e  Dio  trump  of  God  shall  stop  the 

Fatlier  Pariuelee,  in  another  column,  with  in-  sulUo’ently  t'xplaiu.s  it.self,  and  will  interest  many  marcli  of  time,  neither  man  nor  angel  can  tell* 

lerest.  It  originally  appeared  in  The  Gongre-  on  this  side  the  Atlantic — .admirers  of  Die  late  hut  we  can  see  enough  to  awaken  Die  exclamation' 

gatioualist.  It  is  now  given  with  two  or  three  eminent  Dean  of  AVe.stminster :  “B)e.s.S('d  are  they  who  are  permitted  to  he  co' 

slight  corrections  liy  one  of  tlie  sons  of  the  A’oiir  attention,  and  that  of  your  friends,  is  here-  workers  with  God.” 

sprightly  centenarian.  113*  called  to  the  prtiposed  undertaking  in  memor3'  Now  oliscrve,  all  these  immense  results  cjin  he. 

mi  1  »  V-^  .  .•  of  tlieliite  Dean  of  AVcstmiiister,  AitTurKBENiiHYN  traced  to  Diat  iiand  of  iiious  womt'ti  in  fVitme..ti....f 

The  readers  of  The  Ev.anoelist  need  no  edi-  c.„.v.r„v.  n'l  1  •  1.  .  •  .  .  .  ,  m.  .  „  "  i  wnnn.n  in  txmnectleut. 

.  .  ,  .  4'  4  ,1  1-  41  1  4  StaMiEV.  1  lie  placing  of  stained-glass  windows  Tlitw  si'iit  Batterson ;  lie  started  Die  cnnpeH  nf 

torial  incentive  to  the  reading  of  whatever  41,4.  t’l...,...,..  m  . .  *  «•  4  •  4  .  I'uineu  me  concert  or 

4,  4,  r  T\  T'  e  41  TT  4  CUapUji  House  at  AAestminster  was  a  iiro-  prayer;  prayer  hroimlit  a  clorioiis  revimi  in  Tn., 

comes  from  the  iien  of  Dr.  Knox  of  tlie  First  .  *.  ,  ...  ,  ,  •  ,  4.  ,  4  4,  suuions  rt\i\ai  m  len- 

1  iri  •  4  11  1  V,  1  14  ject,  into  the  execution  of  winch  the  late  Dean  nes.see;  the  uecoiiiits  of  that  work  sDrr.wH 

Church,  Elmira.  .As  will  be  seen,  he  has  late-  ,  ,1 _ 1  =  1-  -4.  .  .  .  ,  .  .  ^  sunt'd  the 

,  .  .  •  .4  .•  4  41  44  had  thrown  himself  with  all  the  ardor  and  eiitliu-  cIuucIk'.s  of  Kentucky  •  tlicv  callt'd  in  Die  imin  nf 

Iv  been  giving  some  attention  to  the  utterances  4.4,  ,  ,  .  .  ,,  4,..,  me  help  of 

of  Col  Ineersoll  ^  uiture.  At  the  mi'eting  held  m  the  Alessrs.  Gallaher  and  Ross,  w  ho  reaiied  great  har- 

■ - j -  Chapter  House  on  Die  birthday  of  Doan  Stanley,  ve.sts  of  souls  in  that  State;  and  on  account  of 


last  year 
amount  t 
expended 


smallest  sum  expended  ($7,(i.5(;)  was  thiit  pio-  Stanley,  should  he  undertaken  as  a  tribute  to  his  was  invited  to  take  cliarge  of  it— and  the  glorious 
vided  by  AYv’oming.  'memory.  For  one  of  the.so  windows  he  had  him-  end  is  not  vet. 


him' '  end  is  not  yet. 


mn  (iiTfiurciies* 


\EW  YORK. 

m  -nu  r>  xr  u  vi.ifK  ^  JOLTET.— Tho  First  Churcli  (llftv.  T.  M.  Gunn’s) 

_  mootinr?*  lilf  I’eceived  niiic  members  at  its  Januarv  comniunion. 

Church,  at  the  union  ministerial  meeting  last  *  xr 

week,  discussed  the  inspiration  theory  of  Guiteau  .  Re'*  A.  H,  Dean,  pastor  ol  tlie  Central  Chnrcli, 
and  showed  no  its  fallacies.  Monmoutli,  wliere  Dr.  11.  C. 


gins  the  socon<l  half  centurj*  of  its  existence  free, 
and  with  a  most  encouraging  prospect. 

ILLINOIS. 

JOLTET.— The  First  Churcli  (Rev.  T.  M.  Gunn’s) 
received  nine  iiiembers  at  its  Januarv  communion. 


and  showed  up  ite  fallacies.  Vr  nL 

^  •  f  uii  ilatthews  was  long  pastor, 

Chaumont.— Special  services  of  much  Intere.st  rw  4/  i=.i 

have  been  held  in  this  church  since  the  Week  of  Freeport.  On  the  15tl 


Freeport. — On  the  15th  of  January  the  recon- 


Praver.  The  Rev.  J.  V.  D.  Shurt«  is  the  beloved  struHe.l  hou.se  of  \voi-ship  was  dedicate*!,  the  pas- 
pastor  "®'’’  ”•  Crissman.  preaching  the  sermon. 

'ri,4.B44v-  Toi.n  wictoe  the  sernioii  the  secretary  of  the  board  of 


Attica. — The  Rev.  John  Wickes  has  entered  up¬ 
on  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  ministry  with  this 
congregation  in  circumstances  that  indicate  in¬ 


trustees  stated  tliat  $2,700  was  neeil*>d  to  fre<‘  th<‘ 
church  from  all  indebtedness,  and  $2,441.(10  were 
speedily  pledgtsl.  The  trustees  are  confident  that 


creasct  usefulness  and  enjoyment.  Tliis  is  one  of  t^e  whole  amount  will  be  raisiul*.  The  R..v.  D.  J. 
the  few  instances  in  which  permanency  has  been  !  preached  in  the  evening, 

obtained  without  a  formal  call  and  installation.  ” 


Canistbo. — This  society  has  purchased  a  fine 
$1,800  organ,  whicli  is  an  event  highly  gratifying 
to  all  connected  with  it. 

NEW  JERSEY. 


NEBRASKA. 

North  Peatte.— For  several  weeks  the  pastor 
(Rev.  J.  H.  Biirlisoni  has  b«*en  conducting  revival 
meetings  which  closed  Sabliath  morning,  Jan.  29. 
Twenty-three  per.sons  have  been  received  into  the 


Newark.— The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  church  as  the  result  of  these  meetings;  othei-s  are 
Wickliffe  Church  was  held  on  the ‘22(1  of  last  month,  to  follow  who  could  not  be  present  on  this  occa- 
Iii  the  morning  the  pastor,  tlie  Re.v.  J.  M.  Barkley,  sion.  An  interesting  featuiv  of  this  comniunion 
preached,  and  in  the  evening  Dr.  Craven  of  the  was  that  a  large  number  of  those  uniting  were 
Third  Church  of  Newark.  In  the  afternoon  the  young  men  and  ladies.  The  church  has  imengreat- 
Sabbath-school  celebration  was  of  much  interest,  ly  revived.  Only  a  few  months  since  there  seem- 
On  Wednesday  evening  following  the  quarter  cen-  ed  to  be  an  absence  of  religious  intere.st,  and  the 
tury  exercises  proper  were  held.  After  religious  public  services  were  but  poorlv  attended ;  but  re- 
exerclses  Mr.  Wm.  Rankin  read  a  brief  lii.storical  cently  the  congregaticiis  havi?  been  verv  large, 
sketch.  The  beginning  of  this  church  was  a  Sab-  the  Sabbath-scliool  lias  been  growing,  and  the 
bath-school  under  some  trees  in  an  open  field  in  a  members  of  the  church  in  this  railroad  city  ar(> 
neglected  portion  of  the  city ;  carried  into  the  greatly  encouraged.  * 

upper  part  of  a  carriage-making  shop  when  the  Fremont.-Oui-  churcli  here  exten.ls  a  hearty 
weatherbecame  cold;  supported  then  tor  a  time  g,,,,  u„animons  call  to  Rev.  Perrv  S.  Allen  of 
by  voluntary  subscription;  afterwards  111  part  by  sharou,  Pa.  Mr.  Allen  acceF.ts,  an.fwill  move  his 
the  Presbvaerian  City  Mission  Society;  then  adopt-  ,,,  i„  ,,(3  western  work  on  the  lii-st 

ed  by  the  Third  Church  as  a  mission  station,  un-  Sabbath  in  March 
der  whose  care  it  so  grew  that  a  church  was  form-  ‘  .  ..... 

ed  May  14th  1865.  Norris. — A  church  ot  nine  member.s,  with  two 

]  ruling  elders,  was  organized  here  Sunday,  Jan. 

PENNSYSVANIA.  29,  by  the  Synodical  Mi.ssionary,  assisted  by  the 

Oil  City. — At  the  last  communion  the  First  Kev.  John  Martin.  Of  th(*se  nine  pei'sons,  five  n'- 
Church  (Rev.  J.  M.  MacGonigle  pastor)  received  ceived  the  ordinance  of  baptism  and  thus  profess- 
fifteen  new  members.  The  eutire  addition  for  the  their  faith  in  Chri.st.  This  is  the  first  Pri'sby- 


last  eighteen  months  has  been  seventy-three. 


terian  church  in  Cedar  county,  where  our  brother 


PRBSDYTERY.-At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  '^boringL  preaching  the  Gospel 

of  Washington  held  Jan.  17th.  Kev.  D.  L.  Dickey  ^her.?  im  one  else  pr.'aches,  and  so.  like 

was  released  from  the  iiastoral  care  of  the  church  building  on  another  man  s  fouiida- 


was  released  from  the  jiastoral  care  of  the  church  -uiming  on  anoiner  man  .s  lounua- 

of  Bethlehem.  Rev.  Alexander  G.  Eaglesoii  was  ^ovmi  of  Norris  is  in  the  sjouthern 

received  from  the  Presbvtery  of  St.  Clairsvillc  I'art  of  the  county,  at  the  head  of  the  norUi  Logan 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  of  West  Union,  'alley  where  many  beautiful  farms  are  being  opeii- 


and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  of  West  Union. 
In  this  service  Rev.  T.  F.  Boyd  jireached ;  Kev. 
W.  H.  Lester  presided  and  gave  the  charge  to  the 
people,  and  Rev.  L.  Grier  the  charge  to  the  pastor. 

Milton. — The  people  have  struggled  bravely 
against  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the 
gre.at  fire  in  May,  1880,  which  burned  them  out. 


ed,  and  where  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  class 
of  citizens,  mainly  from  Western  New  York,  are 
making  homes  for  themselves.  It  is  a  good  place 
“  to  immigrate  to.”  L. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Vincent. — This  church  was  organized  on  the 


and  the  new  church  has  ju.stbceu  completed.  The  11th  of  last  December.  Jan.  15th  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
Rev.  S.  H.  Bell  has  entered  upon  his  labors  at  per  was  administered  for  the  first  time.  Rev.  K.  J. 


Milton,  with  excellent  prospects. 

Bradford. — In  1879,  when  Rev.  .1.  R.  Findh\v 


Creswell  officiating.  Seventeen  persons  were  add¬ 
ed,  and  thenumberof  members  is  now  twenty-five. 


began  to  labor  here,  the  church  had  only  forty-  have  secured  two  eligible  lots — a  gift  from 

eight  members ;  now  it  has  two  hundred  and  sixty-  the  Town  Company— aiid  several  I* uiidred  dollars 
one,  of  whom  fifty-six  have  been  added  since  the  fi'om  others  fora  building  fund. 


firet  of  May.  The  Chinese  mission  under  the  care  ' 
of  this  church  numbers  twenty -three  members. 

DELAWARE. 


KANSAS. 

Nortonville. — The  present  house  of  worshii* 
is  entirely  too  small  tor  the  growing  congrega- 


Newark.— The  Rev.  W.  W.  Taylor  is  engaged  lio"-.  There  were  seven  additions  at  the  last  com- 
i  stated  supply  of  this  church,  for  several  montlis  nuinion.  Kev.  F.  h.  Sheldon  is  the  jiastor. 


at  least,  during  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mulvane. — In  the  past  six  months  the  congre- 
G.  J.  Porter.  Mr.  Taylor  is  an  excellent  preacher,  gation  has  increased  nearly  100  per  cent.  R(‘cent- 
\TADVT  4vr»  b’  tl'C  [lastor.  Rev.  J.  K.  McQuown,  was  i*res('nleil 

.  with  a  purse  tilled  with  gold  and  silver.  Other 
Williamsport. — Rev.  .J.  Wynne  Jones  jnesiih'd  nieinbers  ot  the  fainilv  weri*  also  remembered. 


at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery  which  ordained  and  r-r  *1  .  i„i  *  xr 

4„.-4„ii,.a  T  T  ‘’t>  a  ■!>  _ _  i  .  Sprino  Hill. — I  luicr  the  laboi’s  of  Rev.  A.  M. 

irist/Ailod  Nxir*  »T«  L*  Ould,  Cro^s  ■!>>.»  i  i.-,  i  >4  4<«'<-v  iKa-v  cini  i  »x4i 

4.x  4^1^  ^  ^  4  ^  Kovnolds  (uuin<?  the  past  two  years,  Inc  Sabb.atn- 

^LaaI  H^I  ^  M  ^  !i^a  Ai  I  .  aI  «  school  aiid  the  finamdal  .strength  of  the  church 

'.^(1.4?’  f  H  have  more  than  doubled.  At  this  time  there  is  a 

to  the  pwple^  bv  Rev."  D.'^J.’  Beale.  ’  •  *  Uoep  religious  interest  throughout  the  community. 

T> _  x>„1.  A  XT  tr _ _ _  _ A 4i,„  AuorsT.v. — On  the  18th  of  last  December  this 


to  the  pwple  by  Rev.  D.  J.  Beale. 

Berlin. — Rev.  A.  M.  Hersman,  pastor  of  the 
Buckingham  Church,  has  resigned  Ids  charge  on 
the  ground  of  iil-heaith. 

Lonaconing. — Rev.  D.  H.  King  received  four- 


church  was  dedicated.  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt  ot  Wichita 
ineaching  the  sermon.  The  building  is  two  sto¬ 
ries  high,  the  low(*r  story  making  a  good,  rooinj' 
parsonage,  and  the  u[)per  one  a  pleasant  jiliice  of 


teen  persons  to  this  church  at  the  January  coin-  worship.  There  is  a  debt  on  the  parsonage  of 
munion.  .  „  ,  ,  .about  $100,  which  will  e.asily  be  raised  when  due. 

WEST  VIRGINI.A.  The  congnigation  and  Sunday-school  are  in  a  pros- 

Wheeling. — A  quiet  but  effective  work  of  grace  porous  condition,  and  both  have  increasi'd  since 
has  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past  in  llu*  going  into  the  church.  Rev.  P.  Read  is  pastor. 
Third  Church  (Rev.  J.  G.  Lyle  pastor).  The  old  COLORADO 

members  have  been  awakened  to  new  zeal,  and 


eight<‘('n  persons  have  been  taken  into  the  church. 

TEXAS. 

Fort  Griffin. — The  address  of  the  Rev.  John  pdvnivp  ittuvat 

Brown  is  changeil  to  this  place  from  Abilene  in  the  *  ^  .  i  j. 

same  State.  "  Miss  L.  M.  Tichenor,  who  spiuit  a  year  in  Utah, 

OHIO.  is  addressing  congregations  in  the  East  in  behalf 

_ _ _  ,x  41,  .u  4.  T  .JO  of  the  New  We.st  Education  Commission. 

Steubenville. — On  the  alternoon  of  Jan.  .10  ^  ^  ^  ^  , 

the  ministers  and  others  of  this  city  c.alled  upon  C^ar  R.vpids.— Rev.  I.  J.  Rogers,  who  supplied 
the  venerable  Dr.  C.  C.  Beatty,  and  extended  their  Presbyterian  Church  at  Belvidere,  III.,  has  ae- 
fXIlijnitulalipns  on  the  completion  of  his  sixtieth  cppte'l  a  call  to  a  new  Congregational  church  at 
year  in  the  ministry.  Dr.  Beatty  was  licensed  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

preach  in  New  Jersey  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Pittsfield,  Mass.— The  Sabbath  offerings  of 


going  into  the  church.  Rev.  P.  Read  is  pastor. 
COLORADO. 

Georgetown. — This  church  is  out  of  debt,  and 
promptly  pays  all  itsdues.  Fourteen  persons  were 
iatel  V  aclded  to  it. 


figure  is  sure  to  appear  in  the  General  Assembly,  to  Home  missions.  There  was  a  net  loss  of  eight 
in  the  coui-se  of  its  sessions,  where  he  is  always  members. 

Lf4f!?i!lfiof4lv?>H  f^Vi®  a  truly  venera-  lowA.— The  Minutes  of  the  last  Iowa  General 

ble  and  beloved  Father  of  the  Church.  Assembly  show  that  there  are  ‘298  cluirclies  in  the 

Nile.S. — Rev.  J.  M.  Davies  has  acccjdcd  (he  call  Slate  having  14(1  ministers.  The  largest  cliiircli  is 
of  tills  cliurch,  and  correspondents  will  please  no-  at  Griniiell,  with  580  members,  and  the  next  at  Des 
tice  ills  change  of  address  from  Brecksville.  Moines,  with  318.  There  are  seven  churches  in 

W’ELLSVILLE.— Nine  nieinbers  were  added  to  German  Association,  willi  a  membersliip  of 
this  clinrch  (Ri.-v.  S.  M.  Davis  pastori  on  the  15lh  ^86.  There  are  four  more  cliurches  tlian  last  year, 
of  Janu.ary.  hut  live  less  ministers  and  147  less  members. 

MICHIGAN.  Middletown,  Ur. — The  First  Church  had  a  net 

Menominee.— On  the  ‘24lh  ult.  Rev.  A.  Bill  members  last  year,  but  reports  itsiilf 

W4‘is  installed  pastor  of  this  churcli,  after  a  sutfi-  vigorous  working  order.  It  was  founded  in 
cient  trial  of  eiglit  j-oars.  The  truth  is,  tlie  e.x-  Rev.  A.  W.  Hazen  is  the  present  pastor, 

cellent  brother  gets  “the  blues”  once  in  awliile,  .An  Affecting  Scene. — The  Coiigregationalist 
and  at  sucli  times  he  is  going  to  leave.  The  j>(*o-  says  the  late  Mrs.  Milliken,  wife  of  liie  Rev.  C.  E. 
pie  did  not  like  to  have  liim  wlierc  lie  could  slip  Milliken,  jiastor  of  the  church  at  Maynard,  Mass., 
away  from  them  so  easily;  so  they  gave  him  a  lett  an  infant  son  of  live  months,  wlio  was  bajitiz- 
unaiiiinous  call  to  the  pastorate,  and  it  came  witli  ed  in  tlie  church  by  tlic  oi>cn  oofliii  of  his  mother 
such  a  backing  tliat  he  could  not  very  well  refuse,  on  the  occasion  of'lier  funeral,  receiving  the  name 
Of  course  I  would  not  say  that  a  beautiful  new  of  Edward  Redington,  the  latter  biMiig  Mrs.  Mil- 
parsomige,  just  completed  for  liim  after  ids  own  likeii’s  family  name  before  marriage.  As  the  lit- 
plan,  at  an  expense  of  $2,000,  had  anything  to  do  tie  one  was  i>resented  by  ids  fattier  the  whole  as- 
wlth  it;  but  your  readers  (who  realize  that  a  min-  seinbly  was  most  deeply  moved.  .A  large  mission 
ister,  like  many  aiiotlier  man,  loves  to  see  his  lit-  class,  which  for  some  time  bad  been  under  lier 
tie  wife  and  rising  family  comfortably  and  cosilj'  care,  were  at  her  funeral,  seated  just  back  of  tlie 
domiciled,  witli  salarj’  enough,  promptly  paid,  to  mournei’s,  where  they  all  wept  and  mourned  for 
make  tliem  coni  for  table)  can  form  their  own  in-  one  wlio  was  more  than  a  friend, 
fercnces  regarding  tlie  matter.  The  installation  long  Terms  of  Service.— According  to  The 
services  were  conducted  by  tlie  moderator  pro  K,qii;ious  Hmald  tlie  longest  Congregational  iias- 
tem.,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  BurdicK.  The  Rev.  John  torates  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  are  the  follow- 
Fairchild,  tlie  patriarch  of  the  Presbytery,  and  the  i„j, ;  Austin  Putnam,  Whitnevville,  43  years ;  Fred- 
pioneer  missionary  in  tlie.se  parts,  now  in  his  sev-  gi-idj  Avery,  Columbia,  31  years ;  Enoch  F  Burr, 
enty-eighth  year,  preached  a  clear,  sharply-defined,  Lvme,  31  years;  George  J.’ Harrison,  Milton,  ‘27 
concise  discourse,  widcli  had  the  ring  of  tlie  true  ye-irs;  James  L.  Willard,  AVestville,  ‘26  years; 
metal  in  it,  on  The  Divine  Origin,  Dignity,  and  Orlo  D.  Him',  Lebanon,  ‘26  years;  Francis  Wil- 
Design  of  the  Sacred  Calling,  from  2Cor.  in.  20;  Ujuns,  Chaplin,  ‘24  years;  Siliiius  H.  Fellows, 
Rev.  G.  S.  Woodhull  cliarged  the  pastor;  and  the  Wauregaii,  ‘22  years;  Edwin  P.  Parker,  Hartford, 
moderator  put  the  constitutional  questions,  jiro-  Second.  21  years;  Paul  Couch,  Stoiiington,  Fir.st, 
nounced  the  pastorate  constituted,  and  cliarg<;d  19  years;  IJiram  P.  Anns,  D.D.,  pastor  emeritus 
tlie  people.  The  services  seemed  to  have  a  happy  <,f  tin*  First  Church  in  Norwich,  45  years, 
effect,  and  all  things  seem  to  promise  renewed  .sat¬ 
isfaction  and  usefulness  to  pastor  and  people  in  C.AN.AD.A  PRESBY'TERI.AN. 

their  new  relations.  »•  Temporality  Money. — The  Judicial  Committee 

Allegan. — Rev.  Isaac  N.  Cundall  of  St.  Loui^;  of  the  Privy  Council  in  London  has  rcvcr.siKl  the 
Mo.,  is  called  to  the  pastorale  of  the  Pre.sbyteriaii  decision  of  all  the  I^ominioii  courts  in  tlic  celc- 
9!  AiloKUD,  Mich-  brated  temporalities  case  of  the  Pri'ftbytenan 

Mablette'-Rcv.  a-  H.  Gaston  has  just  coin-.  -"“s -'li'A'A 

nienoed  his  labors  in  this  promising  field.  The  (VUs  tt  fihiLil  9.  S..  U*”  -  n  4h;>  iCl.nn  oigiUiiz.ii,.„ 
church  heartily  parsed  from  tlie  United  Dreeibyio-  J*'  the  Dominioii.  with  th<M*xception  of  naif  a  dozen 
rian  body  into  the  Synod  of  Michigan,  and  is  iiai-  congregations  that  rcfuseil  to  join  the  alliance, 
monious  and  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  erect  a  Tliese  coiigrcgat ions fornuMi  an  tiidcpendciit  Synod, 
house  of  worship.  aotf  claimed  the  Temporalities  Fund  trorn  whicli 

ministers’  stipends  were  augmented,  amounting  to 
WISCONSIN.  $.500,000.  Iiistea*!  of  going  direct  to  tlie  Fc<h,'ral 


this  church.  tvuiana  it  was  decided  that  the  Acts  of  the  local  logisla- 

IMiiAftA.  tures  were  uncon.stltul i<*nal.  Tlie  judgment  car- 

PoBTLAND. — Rev.  Va  T.  White  of  Joiieslioro  has  co-sts,  which  amount  to  over  $20,000. 
accepted  the  call^  this  ^church  A  series  ot  x,pt.-nUMvii  .DTTTmv 


meetings  was  heM  early  in  January,  and  nine 
members  recoivvd  as  the  fruit  of  tlie  meetings. 
Five  children  were  baptized  at  the  last  commun¬ 
ion  service. 

South  Bend.— The  First  Cliurrh,  largely  ttirougli 


REFORMED  (DUTCH). 

The  Rev.  Peter  De  Bruyn,  for  tho  jiast  eight 
vi'ars  Jiastor  of  the'  Holland  Church  in  Roclu'ster, 
N.Y.,  has  rcceiv('d  an  urgent  call  to  the  Reformed 
church  of  East  Williamson,  Wayne  county,  where 


the  enercv  of 'ita  pastor,  Ib'V.  G.  T.  Ki'ller,  has  the  field  is  spi'cially  iinpoi  taut,  a  large  mimbi'r  of 
freed  itself  from  debt.  Hollanders  having  settled  in  that  vicinity.  He 

o,i,L.4i  nf  fii44  has  done  an  excellent  work  in  Roclu'Stcr,  and  his 
Kingston.  Nine  1^4.111.4  mon  in  middle  hold  upon  the  iieople  was  never  so  strong,  or  their 

January  communion,  seven  iti  p,  condition  so  harinoiiious  and  pro-sperous  as  now. 

RI®-  ,  4.  T  .>.»  Only  the  jiros|ieet  of  enlarged  usefulness  can  take 

RocHESTBB.“-The  pa-stor  writes  that  on  Jan. ’ii  from  them.  Hi.s  Session  and  ctuircli  await 

twelve  members  were  received,  making  fifty-three  with  no  little  anxiety, 

since  he  commenced  his  labors,  and  all  but  ton  on  tt-cux  i,  4  xt 

profooslon  of  faith.  LUTHERAN. 

Evansville  —The  Walnut-street  Church  held  a  Large  Wealth.— We  see  it  rei>orted  that  a  sect 
lubilee  service  on  Jan.  22.  It  is  fifty  years  since  called  Ecoiiomites,  foi...<led  in  18(lo  l.ysiimc  Ger- 
the  first  house  of  worship  was  erected,  and  a  semi-  man  Lutherans  on  ttie  banks  of  the  Ohio  river, 
centennial  celebration  setmied  in  order.  The  oc-  lialf-way  bi'tween  B(*avcr  lulls  and  I  ittsburg,  now 


with  the  statement  that  he  wa.s  rejoiced  to  learn  aged  by  Jacob  Heiirici,  no w  111  his  seventy-ninth 
that  it  had  been  decided  to  celebrate  the  y(>ar  of  year.  But  very  few  people  outside  of  the  sotamy 
jubilee  by  throwing  off  the  debt  rlv.cli  had  so  long  know  of  hovy  many  mombers  it  is  at  present  corn- 
been  a  hindrance  to  them.  Opiiortniiity  was  given  iiosed,  but  it  is  said  that  should  their  worldly 
for  those  who  desired  to  take  a  part  in  this  good  wealth  be  divided  juro  ruin  among  them,  each  of 
work-  and  in  a  very  few  moments  the  neeiied  J  the  members  of  the  scx'ielj- would  be  financially 
amount  ($3,600)  was  raised.  Th>e  ohoreh  thus  be-  '  indepcmkuit- 


EPISCOPAL. 

Men  of  Mark. — The  Churchman,  in  refoiTiii!; 
to  Drs.  John  Cotton  Smith,  Markham,  and  Muh- 
lenherg,  calls  them  “tliri'e  men  of  mark  in  this 
generation.” 

.Among  the  Icebergs. — .Archdeacon  Macdonald 
of  the  Canada  Episcopal  Church  lias  a  field  of  work 
on  the  confines  of  tlie  .Arctic  f’ircb*,  and  e.xtendiiig 
ov4'r  about  ‘20  degrees  of  longitude.  .About  1,500 
natives  liave  la^eii  imptized,  and  more  than  100  are, 
comniunieaiits. 

Missionary'  Bishops. — There  are  thirteen  m  s- 
sionary  bisliops  in  tlie  Protestant  Eiiiscojial  Church, 
who  Iiave  charge  of  about  400  missioiiarii's.  Of 
the.se,  .3(K»  labor  among  wliite  peo[>le,  41  among  col¬ 
ored  iieople,  and  52  among  Indians. 

Bishop  Coxe  of  Western  New  York  is  opposed 
to  tlie  circulation  of  Eidscopal  pai>ers  in  bis  dio¬ 
cese  published  beyond  I  lie  State  (or  what  he  terms 
lirovincial)  bounijs.  He  lias  issued  a  letter  to 
tills  effect,  tliougli  lie  gives  no  reasons.  This  ex¬ 
cludes  such  iia|>ers  as  The  Soutlierii  Churehiuaii, 
Tlie  E|)iscopal  Register,  and  Tlie  Standard  of  the 
Cross,  all  well  known  to  tlie  Cliureh  and  approve'l 
by  one  or  more  bishops. 

METHODIST. 

Not  a  Good  flHovviNO. — The  whole  miiiiber  of 
collections  that  should  have  been  taken  in  the 
9,858  charges  of  the  eiglitv’-eight  annual  Methodist 
E(iiseopal  conferences  last  jaair.  according  to  tho 
Christian  Advocate,  is  78,864.  The  wliole  number 
of  lilatiks  in  the  statisti(-al  tabl(>s  is  ‘27,500  which 
is  31  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Ball  Money  Refused. — Rev.  J.  K.  Wagor,  a 
Methodist  minister  at  Eagle  Bridge,  Vermont,  has 
relused  to  accejtt  tlie  proceeds  of  a  ball  whicli  a 
society  in  the  village  [iroposed  to  give  for  tlie 
li(|uidatioii  of  the  cliurch  debt,  on  the  ground  tliat 
the  church  empliatically  (hnioHiiees  dancing. 

PiTTSBT'RO. — Pittsluirg  was  laid  out  as  a  city 
in  1786.  In  1788  the  first  Mi'thodist  circuit,  in¬ 
cluding  Pittsimrg,  was  formed;  in  1790  there  were 
97  iipunliers,  but  f('w,  liowcver,  resided  in  tlie  city. 
Ill  1789  Bishop  Asbury  visited  the  city  and  preach¬ 
ed  ;  in  1803  he  visited  tho  city  again  and  prc'ached 
in  t  lic  Court  House.  He  said  wc  must  liavc  a  house 
of  our  own,  and  in  1810  a  church  wa.s  erected, 
while  tlie  Rev.  Wm.  Knox,  an  uncle  of  Bishop 
Simpson,  was  in  charge,  Bistiop  Ashiiry  laying  tlie 
cornerstone.  Methodism  grow  rajiidly.  and  Sniith- 
Held-slreet  Church  was  built  in  1817.  A  few  years 
later  the  reform  movement  broke  out,  culminat¬ 
ing  ill  1829  ill  a  secession  of  half  tlie  members, 
wlio  organized  tlie  First  Metliodist  Protestant 
Cliurch.  Tho  .seceding  meinbers  claimed  Smith- 
field-strect  Churcli,  leaving  the  small  Front-street 
Cliiircli,  which,  with  tlic  Court  House,  were  tlie 
preaching  places  of  tlic  Methodist  Episcopal 
body.  During  this  controversy  Liberty  -  street 
Church  was  projected  and  built  iii  1831. 

BAPTIST. 

New  York. — Tlie  Calvary  Bajitist  Cliurch  gave 
on  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  *23d,  a  collection  of  $10,- 
.500  for  Bajilist  city  missions,  every  dollarof  wliich 
is  to  be  ajiplioil  to  th('  current  (‘xiiciiscs  of  the 
year. 

New  York  State. — Tlu?  wliolc  number  of  Baptist 
cluirchos  is  874.  witli  114,431  lucmbm's,  being  four 
cluirclies  Ic.ss  than  Inst  year,  and  286  more  meiubiu’s. 
The  number  liapiized  is  3,533;  745  less  than  last 
year.  TheNyack  Church  rcpoiisthc  largest  acces¬ 
sion  by  baptism — 82.  The  five  churches  liaving  the 
largest  member.shii>  are  the  Aby.ssiiiiaii  (coloreil). 
New  York,  1.425;  Calvary,  New  York,  995;  Strong- 
place,  Brooklyn,  885;  Binghamton,  876;  and 
Mar(>y-a venue,  Brooklyn,  847.  There  are  thirty- 
five  elnirclu's  with  more  than  -500  meml>(M‘.s,  and 
‘245  with  li‘ss  than  50  mmnlx'rs.  The  churches 
liaving  no  settled  pastors  or  siqiplics  are  190,  or 
tvvo  less  than  la.st  year.  Nine  cluirch(?s  ie[)ort  a 
valuation  of  .$100,000  and  iqiwards ;  34  report  a  val¬ 
uation  of  $50,000  and  upwards.  The  liigliest  is  that 
of  the  Calvary,  Ni'w  \’’ork,  $3()1),()00,  and  is  free  of 
debt.  Tlie  sum’paid  for  siqqiorl  of  worship  and 
eurrent  expensi'S  is  $798,516.25.  Tho  largest 
amount  was  paid  by  the  Washington  -  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  $13,917 ;  IIm'  next  hirg(*st  bytheFifili- 
avi'iiuo.  Now  York,  $12,400.  'I’liirty  ehiiridies  [lay 
$5,000  and  upwards,  and  117  i>ay  $1,000  and  up¬ 
wards.  Tli('  total  rc|iort(Hl  value  of  Church  jirop- 
erty  in  the  State  is  $8, 447, ‘251,  on  whicli  tlu'n^  are 
incumbrances  of  $441,372,  l(>ss  by  $78,433  than  i(‘- 
liorted  last  year.  'I'lic  Sunday-schools  niimlK>r 
802,  the  officers  and  teachers  11,993,  and  scholai’s 
101,272,  mor<(  by  10,055  than  were  n'ported  last 
year.  From  these  schools  1,884  hav'c  united  witli 
the  (fiiurch.  The  benevolent  contributions  exceed 
those  ol  last  yi’ar  by  $21,797 — the  total  sum  given 
to  all  objects  being  $313,206.  Of  this  amount  $12,- 
024.80  was  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  Con¬ 
vention.  Twenty-six  ministers  have  been  ordain¬ 
ed — six  more  than  last  year — and  sixteen  tiave 
died.  Six  ehiireheki  have  lieen  reom.nizinl.  and  live 
have  beOn  (leilictiled. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Religious  Statistics  of  Virginia.— Tlie  Rieli- 
niomi  Dispatch,  in  its  review  of  the  State  of  Vii- 
giiiia  at  tlie  beginning  of  1882,  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  religious  statistics.  We  condense  the  pr!n- 
ei()al  summaries  as  follows:  Metliodist  Episcopal 
Cluircli,  Soutti  —  1,067  cluirclies,  486  itinerant 
preacliers  and  395  local  preachers,  and  108,500 
members.  Tliese  ligiiro.s  do  not  (mibrace  colored 
Methodist,  or  Nortlierii  Mothodi.sts,  of  whom  tliere 
are  comparatiY-ely  few  in  tlie  State.  Missionary 
Btaptists  (wliite  and  colortnl) — 32  .Vssoclatioii.s, 
1,346  cliurches,  718  inini.sters,  8, .392  laiptisins  dur¬ 
ing  tlie  year;  total  rneml)t'rshii»,  207,55!).  Presby¬ 
terians— 10  Prcsbyt('ries,  ‘220  miiiistm-s,  :114  cliiireli- 
os,  and  24,604  members.  Ei)i8Copalian.s — 145  cler¬ 
gymen,  and  12,778  communicants.  Evangelical 
Lutherans— 165  churches,  and  14,000  communi¬ 
cants.  Disciplc^s  (“  C'lmpbcIlitcH  ”)— 142 cliurches, 
and  13, .500  members.  Tlic  Roman  Calliolics  re¬ 
port  30  churches  and  24  cliapels,  and  a  total  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  17,lK)0. 

A  Singular  Lawsuit. — A  lawsuit  has  hoen  in¬ 
stituted  against  tlie  Runian  Catholic  Arctihisliop 
of  Boston  and  the  Rev.  Father  Fleming  to  recover 
some  intrinsically  valuol<*s8  figures  of  Cupid, 
whicli  were  originally  cut  from  a  valentine.  Two 
years  ago  a  young  girl  named  Lizzie  M.  Guimon 
had  a  violent  attack  of  hysteria,  and  dcclan'd  tliat 
sli(‘  had  visions  of  licavcn.  She  described  while 
entranced  persons  wlio  liad  long  lieen  dead,  and 
thoroughly  convinced  ttiose  around  tier  that  her 
clairvoyance  was  genuine.  Fattier  Fleming  found 
lier  gazing  reverently  at  the  i»ai>er  figures  liieiition- 
ed,  and  slie  assured  liim  tliat  they  iiad  been  mira¬ 
culously  delivered  to  tier.  Slie  regarded  tliem  uot 
as  Cupids,  but  angels.  Tlie  priest  took  tiiem  away 
from  her,  tore  one  up,  and  carried  tlie  rest  away, 
charging  her  to  disabuse  lier  mind  of  sucli  tolly. 
This  sliock  threw  the  girl  into  convulsions,  and 
she  has  since  had  coiiscioiisii(!.ss  only  at  iiitcrsals, 
wlicn  she  begs  piteously  for  tlie  images.  But  the 
liriest  destroyed  liiem,  acting  under  tlie  order  of 
the  Arclibisliop.  Tlic  suit  is  for  damages,  and  em¬ 
inent  counsel  are  engaged  011  eacli  side. 


ANOTHKK  MISSIONARY'  AT  KKST. 

Rev.  William  P.  Barker  died  at  Ogden,  Utah 
Territory,  on  tin*  16tli  of  January.  His  liody  was 
iirouglit  bai'k  to  tlie  old  home  at  Wales,  in  Eric 
(•oiinty,  N.  Y.,  for  tiurial.  Tlie  funeral  service 
W'iS  conducted  by  Rev.  R.  IT.  Sandford  of  East 
.Aurora,  assisted  by  other  members  of  ttie  Presiiy- 
icry  (af  Buffalo,  of  which  the  deceased  had  hecn  a 
membor  for  nearly  forty  yeans. 

Mr.  Barker  was  bom  the  18tli  of  January,  18‘22, 
ill  tlie  liouse  from  which  on  the ‘28th  of  January, 
1882,  his  body  was  borne  to  tlie  gt'ave.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  University  of  New  York,  under  Theo¬ 
dore  Frelinghuysen,  in  1848,  and  from  Union  'Die-' 
ological  Seminary  in  1851.  After  nearly  two  y<UUs 
engaged  in  tlie  study  of  medicine  and  in  ottier 
preparation  for  tlie  work,  in  1853  he  v.'a.“  married 
and  went  out  under  the  American  Rcard  to  tlic 
Ahiiicdnugger  mission  in  India.  He  was  there  in 
labor  twelve  yctars.  His  wife  d4c“.l  in  1862,  and 
soon  after  one  of  tlie  chlldrmi  followeil  h(‘r.  In 
1865,  broken  down  in  health,  be  rcturne(l  witli  an 
only  child  to  America.  As  he  grew  stronger,  he 
did  sucli  mission  work  in  the  chiirclics  and  in  des¬ 
titute  ncighiiorlioods  a.s  he  could,  and  in  1872  he 
returned  to  India.  He  WcTs  married  again  at  Lon¬ 
don  on  the  way  out,  to  a  lady  und(>r  appoiiitnieiit 
from  the  Board,  and  going  out  to  India  at  the 
same  time.  Tlic  state  of  his  hi'alth  coniiiolled 
tliem  to  return  in  1876.  After  about  a  year,  lie 
undertook  tho  charge  of  the  mission  to  the  Smieca 
Indians  on  tlic  Reservation  in  Western  New  A'ork. 
There  lie  continued  until  last  May.  In  October 
he  att'<'“ndod  the  nu'cting  of  the  .American  Board  at 
St.  Louis,  and  went  i>y  apjiointinent  from  tlie 
Home  Missionary  Society  to  lalior  at  Carver.  Wy¬ 
oming  Territory.  His  hcaltli  failing  .again,  he 
■went,  iiy  advice,  to  Ogden,  Utali  'I'erritory,  for 
treatment  at  the  Sulphur  Springs,  and  tliere  di(>d 
very  suddenly. 

Mr.  Barker  was  a  man  of  trustful  devotion  to  tlie 
Master,  and  deeply  in  love  with  the  mission  work. 
He  did  not  spare  himself  in  prcnoliing  tlie  Gosjiel 
to  the  poor. 


».l  V.  KBKNKZKR  HKNTO\  CH.4MHEKL.41N’. 

.iiiother  of  God’s  great  ones  has  gone  to  his  re¬ 
ward.  The  long,  liotly-eontested  battle  with  death 
is  ('iiiicd,  and  tlie  victory  is  won;  Itie  rac(‘  is  run, 
till'  faith  is  kept,  tlie  crown  is  worn.  Father  Cliam- 
l•crhul.  pa.sscd  away  into  lusiven  on  tho  third  day 
of  January,  1882,  in  tlie  scvcnty-.s<*cond  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  forty-fourth  yiair  of  tiis  active  min¬ 
istry.  Often  lie  laid  e.\i>rcs.scd  tlie  wish  that  in* 
•night  die  in  the  liarmws.  He  dreadi'd  notliing 
more  than  the  anticit*ation  of  days  of  possible  in¬ 
activity  and  heli>lessness.  All  the  days  of  his  life 
he  had  been  afflicted  gnsitly  witli  diseases  which 
might  at  any  lime  have  ended  his  career.  On  tlie 
day  of  his  deatli,  however,  he  appeared  more  tliaii 
ordinarily  active  and  linppy.  His  general  liealtli 
appeared  much  improved,  and  lie  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  years  of  usefulness  still  to  come.  But 
all  at  once,  painlessly,  calmly,  meekly,  lie  lay 
down,  and  surrendered  Ids  spirit  into  His  liaiids 
who  had  waslied  it  and  iitted  it  preeminently  for 
everlasting  glory.  His  final  diijeasc  was  probably 
an  attack  of  a|)oi>lexy  or  licart  affection.  Only  a 
word  or  two  escaped  his  lips  from  the  moment 
when  he  .sank  down  until  ids  spirit  took  its  llight. 

Father  Chamberlain  was  a  native  of  tlie  State  of 
New  York.  His  early  years  were  spent  upon  tlie 
shores  of  Cayuga  Lake.  His  academical  studios 
were  prosecuted  at  Geneva.  Part  of  ids  tlicologi- 
cal  training  was  received  at  Lane  Seminary,  then 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Lyman  Becehcr,  and 
part  at  Oberlin  under  tlie  presidency  of  Rev.  C.  G. 
Finney.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  to  the  full 
work  of  the  ministry  by  Die  Lorain  County  Con¬ 
gregational  Association  in  1838.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Cowles, 
a  sister  to  Rev.  Joliii  P.  Cowles  and  Prof.  Henry 
Cowles,  both  men  of  learning  and  iidliieiice  in  the 
Church  of  Christ.  This  good  wife  shared  the  hus¬ 
band’s  toils  and  cares,  successes  and  honors,  till 
within  the  past  seven  years,  since  which  time  an 
onlj'  daughter  has  faithfully  sought  to  lighten  the 
aged  father’s  cares  and  loneliness  by  every  nutans 
within  her  power.  How  much  she  has  done,  and 
how  self-denyingly  she  has  laliored,  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  know  the  facts. 

Father  Chamberlain  was  “a  good  mail,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith.”  I  know  of  no  one 
sentence  which  more  iierfectly  iiresents  the  main 
characteristics  of  his  singularly  bijautiful  life. 
In  all  tho  walks  of  life  “showing  all  good  lidol- 
Ity,  he  has  adorned  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa¬ 
viour  ill  all  things.”  He  labored  in  the  ministry 
nearly  forty-four  yi'ars.  and  almost  tlii.s  entire  pi*- 
riod  wa.s  spent  within  forty  iiiih's  of  the  jiliiee 
where  he  linislK'il  his  labors.  .Although  ordained 
by  the  Congriigatioiialisls,  he  has  nearly  always 
lieen  a  member  of  some  Pn'sbytcry  and  a  pastor 
ot  a  Presbyterian  eluireli.  For  the  last  sixteim 
years  he  has  lieen  stated  siipi*!}'  of  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  church  in  East  Springfield,  Erie  county.  Pa. 

This  good  man  was  no  battle-scarred  warrior. 
He  had  no  taste  for  eontrover.sy.  He  loved  jx'aee; 
lie  preached  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  lived  the 
same.  He  loved  frei'doin  and  (‘([ual  rights.  Wlien 
anti-SIavery  princiiiles  were  in  their  infancy,  and 
when  the  osiiousal  ot  the  cause  of  tin'  slave  was 
unpopular,  not  to  say  uiisafi',  ho  enthuHlaslically 
ideiititied  himself  with  the  friends  of  universal 
brotherhood.  Consistently  with  tliis  luiimijile,  he 
left  Lane  and  his  old  and  n'vered  teaclier.  Dr. 
Beecher,  hecause  the  free  discussion  of  tlu'  Sla¬ 
very  issue  had  been  interdicted  by  the  autliorilies 
of  that  school,  and  jnd.  himself  under  the  caro  and 
instruction  of  one  at  Gbcrllii  of  emphatic  aiiti- 
Slavcry  principles,  and  Mr.  Finney's  liberty-loving 
spirit  lias  been  the  special  imiictiis  of  tlic  good 
man's  life. 

This  good  man  was  always  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  others.  It  soemi'd  to  l>e  his  .study, 
from  day  to  day,  to  .so  deport  liiaiself  as  to  give 
110  offence  to  any  living  being.  Rarely  did  tie 
blunder  tliis  regard,  and  few  men  who  bnve  oc- 
iii  society' hiive~(iiif^ 
leaving  iKcr  oncmiivs.  Indeed  it  would  ajiiicar 
to  be  aln.vsi  impossible  that  tliis  man  should  have 
left  a  single  enemy  behind,  his  life  was  so  tender 
and  patient  and  childlike. 

Many  souis  iiavc  IxMui  won  to  Jons  and  a  lioly 
life  through  Father  Chambcrlaiirs  earnest,  elo- 
queiit  preaching;  but  liis  power  lay  not  more  in 
Ids  clear  and  forcible  Firi'seiitatloii  of  tlic  (iospol 
of  J('.sus  Clirist,  than  in  ids  wise  pastoral  coun¬ 
sels,  ids  fatherly  care  of  ids  people,  and  his  pun* 
life,  which  commanded  univei’sal  respect. 

He  lias  gone  into  his  lilessod  reward.  AV’e  liave 
lost  a  friend,  but  our  friend  lias  found  lieavcn. 
AVe  shall  miss  him  sadly,  luit  we  can  go  where  lie 
is.  Brethren  in  the  ministry!  let  >is  aim  to  leave 
a  good  record.  AV.  R.  Moore. 

Girard,  Pa. 


‘Deatljs. 


Porter— Suddenly,  at  Au)>urii,  N.  Y.,  on  Ataidiu^sday, 
Fob.  1st,  1882,  Susan  S.  Porter,  wife  of  the  late  Henry 
C.  Porter  of  New  York. 

AA’hitney— At  his  home  in  Senecii  Ca.stle,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
12,  1882,  Mr.  .Joel  Whitney,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age. 
Thus  passed  away  in  a  ripe  old  age,  after  wisiks  of  suf¬ 
fering  eheertully  borne,  sustained  by  (Tliristian  hope, 
on(‘  who  has  been  a  consistent  Christian,  an  upright 
and  blameless  citizen.  His  family  and  (ho  Church  and 
the  community  will  mourn  the  loss  of  one  who  has  been 
so  long  with  iis  in  checrfiilne.ss,  activity,  and  useful¬ 
ness.  Mr.  AVhitney  has  been  tor  many  years  a  sub¬ 
scriber  and  attentive  oaider  of  The  Evangelist. 


Wash.ing*ton  Life  Insurance  Company 


OF  NEW  YOKK. 

OiTict',  Cojil  nnd  I  i*<5n  Exc‘liaiij.^e, 

Corner  Courtlandt  and  Church  Streets. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., . President. 

Assets,  $6,500,000 

In  this  Comi.any,  during  the  time  covered  by  dlvldcmls.  all*  r  failure  to  i.ay  tbe  i-rcmiums,  the  i)<)llcy-h..Mcr  Is 
fulhi  )ir  di'ctcd. 

Ist  Shonlit  be  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dlvldeiels,  Ihe  full  amount  of  the  policy  would  paid,  together  wlUi 
the  bidance  ot  uiiuseil  dividends. 

2il  Slioiild  ho  survive  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  y(d  remains  one  doilar  to  his  .-rodlt;  ho  may  pay 
his  premium  for  tho  balauco  of  the  year,  his  iKtllcy  being  lield  by  liis  dividends  in  full  fore  to  all  Intenw  ami  purposes, 
ni>  medical  re-examlnalioii  being  required. 

tV.M.  IIAXTUN,  Y'iee-Pri'sIdenI  and  Secretary.  CY'RtTS  MUNN,  Assislaiil  Secretary. 

E.  S.  French.  superlntend(*ut  of  Agencies.  Israel  C.  Pierson,  Actuary.  Dr.  B.  \V .  McHIreadi ,  Medical  Examiner. 

Cottage  Library -Popular  Stories  1  Cent  Each 


1  Death  or  Mlrrlago.  IS  Tho  Rlvid*,  IJ 

A  fTKa  nrrxVAn  Dtrkcs  14  LaVllX  EvOa  OOOd  iTiOllOil  8#  ^8/  S  A1SMB8, 

I  bv  Tel/ffranh.  16  Under  Fain®  Colorf*.  «8  No  Beggars  Need  Apply.  40  Imprisoned. 

4  lIowShelAOst  &im.  16  Adventures  of  M  Ji  A^^ed  St*** 

Mu“ae?/r-; Hollow.  ?l  ThS T.“  1?  it  wSTtoSbi'S: 

5  19  Air.WoU  that  Well  39  Dlsmond  Cut  Diamond.  44  Out  Upon  tho  Lino. 

I  Crl®me8  0?l?e  Oc«^'  \l  cieltod  of  tho  Price.  S3  i«atlU  Called  For.  45  Tho^nfes^d  Murdonw. 

SUarlth,  tbe  Norwoglaii  21  The  Father’s  Secret.  Jt  A  MueUcho,  and  1®  f 

Beailti  "ofa  Tho  Husband  4  tho  Lover  _  Came  of  It.  "  _ 

la  ^'haronrintb*  23  A  Sea  Ailvontnro.  SS  The  Well  of  Drttlny.  48  Western  Drover  a  Story, 

u  i  ’  *4  LOTO  Am  mg  tl  mbllhea.  36  Making  1 1  Hot  for  them.-  49  The  Old  Mllter-e  Daugli- 

i  it  iTlem  WtlihcrMU  M  Lion  ail  the  Shark.  I  60  The  Pretty  Coualn._  l»er. 


19  The  Rival*.  4*  A  Moilran  Adventure.  83  Left  to  Die. /■ 

lltLvnzEvc.  21  Good  Friends  Again.  89  May’s  MlstakO, 

'  16  Under  False  Colprs.  28  No  Beggars  Need  Apply.  40  Imprlsone*!. 

IS  AJventarosofaBatholor  29  A  Nebraska  Adventure.  4t  Under  the  Weaves. 

IT  A  Race  furLIfe,  80  Tho  Meeting.  43  A  Married  Flirt, 

18  Murderer's  Hollow.  SI  Tho  Talo  of  StsnlBlanB.  43  1 1  was  too  Lsto. 

19  Ali'8  WollthatEnds  Well  33  Diamond  Cut  pmiuond.  44  Out  Upon  the^L^ne.^^ 


83  Left  till  Called  For.  45  Tho  Confessed  Murderer. 

SIA  Mnstacho,  end  Wliat  46  A  strange  Revenge. 

Came  of  It.  47  I  Alone  am  Outltyl 

83  The  Well  of  Destiny.  48  Western  Drover  s  Btory, 


13  Tho  Tranner’s  Death  )  35  Salem  Witchcraft.  ’M  Lion  oui  the  Shark.  <  ou  loe  irony  lAiusin.  iter. 

If  you  wm  name  tills  paper  and  order  at  once,  wo  will  »®"^A5  for  fHteen  or  Of  the  ibOfO 

for  29  cents#  VewUlnot  fill  »u  order  for  less  than  UPTEfcN  CENTS.  Send  Uuo  or  iuree  veni  rosiago 
mamps.  Wehavoanimmease.b’cka^dw^e^l^tpSclL^  ^  Boekman  Street,  New  VofH- 


A  3 1st  llirtlida.v.— The  Twenty-first  Anniversary  of 
“The  Woman’s  Union  Missionary  Society  ’’  will  be  held  in 
the  Bible  House,  New  Y'ork,  Feb.  Hlli  and  9lh,  eomnieneiiig 
each  day  at  101  A.  M.  and  'i  p.  M.  Int"r(*stlng  statements 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  this  Society  In  Eastern  lauds, 
also  aildresses  from  Mis-slonary  lailles,  may  be  expected. 
The  last  afternoon  will  be  devoteil  to  Mission-Handwork. 
All  Interesteil  in  thl.s  Society’s  <d)ject  are  oonlially  invited 
to  attend.  MISS  S.  D.  DOREMUS.  Cor.  Sec. 

The  McAiiIey  YY'ater-street  Mission,  316  Water 
street.  New  York  (between  Dover  and  Roosevelt  streets), 
established  in  1870,  continues  open  for  fn'c  evangelical 
services  (wery  evening  at  7:30  o’clock,  and  every  Sunday 
afternoon  at  2: 30  o’clock — iis  It  has  been  open,  without  in¬ 
termission,  every  evening  and  Sunday  afternoon  during 
the  last  ten  years. 

The  iieeessity  and  value  of  this  Mission  to  the  homeless, 
the  prodigal,  and  llio  penllent,  is  as  great  now  as  it  ever 
has  been,  and  the  sympathy  and  uiil  of  all  Christian  people 
are  aske*!  for  it.  The  Mission  is  supported  entirely  by  vol¬ 
untary  eontribiitloiis,  wliieh  may  t)e  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  O’Neil,  Suiierlntimileiits,  31li  Water  street;  or  to  Jolin 
H.  Boswell,  'I’reasurer,  Broadway ;  or  to  any  of  tlie  Trus¬ 
tees,  namely:  A.  S.  Hati'h.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  W.  Bayard 
Cutting,  James  Talcott,  S.  E.  Hiseox.  Sblney  Whlttemore. 

N.  B.— The  Mission  Hnuse  Is  witliin  short  walking  dis¬ 
tance  of  tlic  Franklin-square  StalU.u  ot  tho  F.levated  Rail- 
roa<l. 

<JJ1  I’®*"  ybai"  <’ar>  ltd  easily  made  at  home  working 

for  E.  G.  KIDEOITT  tc  CO  ,  10  Barclay  street. 
New  Y'or'g.  Send  for  thi  lr  cal.'ilogue  ami  full  p.artlculars 


DCITTV'C  GlfGANS,  27  slofis,  10  set  reeds,  only  SlflO. 

I’iiiiios  Ilfll3.~>  lip.  Rure  Iloliilay  iixliice- 
iiieiits  i-eaily.  Write  or  call  on  BsATTV,  Washinglon.  N.  J 

"  I’rof.  JTititimi's  inrilixc  on  ironiihUcx  i.s,  ire 
thinh,  the  lnro(’st  nml  inoxt  xijsteninlh-  irorh  of 
the  k  inil  in  nnij  IniKjiimje.  It  U  alxo  one  o/'  the 
rery  In’xt,  and  a  xinynlarlif  noble  jierfortnrinee. 
If  there  be  another  theohu/n-ul  irorl  ofxnch  e.rcel- 
lent  irorkinanxhii>  imblixhed  in  th'ix  eoantrij  ire 
hare  failed  to  xee.  it." — Boston  Advehtiseu. 


“.4  xin'jidarbj  eoiaiilete  surrey  of  the  entire 
snbjeet  of  serrnon-inakiny  and  serinon-preaehiny. 
The  history  of  2>reaehiny  from  the  apostolie  aye 
to  oar  oien  times  inelinles  brief  and  strikiny  rep- 
resentations  of  famous  ]irenehers,  from  ('hrysos-  ^ 
tom  to  Lyman  Beeeher.  Abstract  discussion  is 
enlivened,  by  illnstralions  drairn  from  noted 
preaehers  of  all  times.  The  anthor's  own  indy- 
ments  are  deUrered  with  /irmness,  but  without 
doymati.sm.  A  refined,  derated  tone  perrades 
the  u'ork.  The  comprehensire  and.  rounded  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work,  its  learniny,  ability,  and  good 
taste,  win  command  yeneral  respect.”  —  Prof.  | 
Fish*’!'  in  New  IT  vvfv  P\i  t  ttui’  u.  _  —  - 


KOUIVTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

I  Jio.  1’20  BKOADWAY  (Eqnifjlilo  nnililing),  XEW  YORK. 

i  ISSUE 

LETTEllS  of  CliEO  LX 

1  AND 

CIRC  irL  A  R  :n^ctes 

.AVAILABLE  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORIJJ. 

!  MAKE  TELEGRAPHIC  TRANSFERS. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

69  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

BUY  AND  SELL  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 
ON 

i  LOA'DOY,  LU'ERPOOL,  EDIABlTiGfl,  BELFAST,  PAIl, 
:  ANTWERP,  BERLIN,  BREMEN,  AUSTERDAII. 

;  .Issue  COMMERCIAL  and  TRAVELLEBS^ 
Credits,  in  Sterling^,  AVAILABLE  IN  A  Hi 
PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD ;  and  in  Francs,  iroi 
USE  in  MARTINIQUE  and  GUADAliOUPB, 

:  Make  Telegraphic  Transfers  op  Money  be¬ 
tween  this  and  other  Countries,  thbodob 
London  and  Paris.  Make  Collections  of  Drafltl 
Drawn  Abroad  on  all  Points  in  the  United  StatM 
and  Canada,  and  of  Drafts  drawn  in  the  Unlt44 
States  on  Foreign  Countries. 

tfg-  TO  travellers. — Travellers’  Credits  Issued  eltltcr 
against  Cash  deposited  or  satisfactory  guarantee  of  repaf- 
ment :  In  Dollars,  for  use  In  the  Un-lted  States  and  ad]ao«at 
I  countries;  or  In  Pounds  Sterling,  for  use  In  an.y  part  of  tiM 
World.  Applications  for  Credits  may  be  addressed  M 
above,  direct  or  through  any  flrst-class  Bank  or  Banket. 

Thrown,  Shipley  &  Co. 

LONDON  AND  LIVERPOOL. 


H.  Victor  Neweonih,  PrfSt. 

Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Logan  C.  Murray, 

AVilliam  K. Travers,  .lohii  J.  McCook, 

Morris  K.  Jesnp,  Henry  B.  Hyde, 

Directors. 

The  United  States  National  Bank, 

NEW  YORK. 

Accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  CorporationSi 

AND  .NDIVIDUALS,  SOLICITED. 


IIOAIILETK'S.  w.  A  .T.  SLOANE!. 


Heodie— Gleabon— In  Oouverneur,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
morning  of  Fob.  2d,  1882,  by  Ilev.  'Fryon  Edwards, 
D.D.,  assisted  by  Bev.  Dr.  G;irdner  and  Bov.  Mr.  Fer¬ 
guson,  (lie  Bev.  James  F.  Beodie  of  Woodstock,  Vt..  to 
Miss  Lena  Gleason,  daughter  of  lion,  (bjorge  M. 
Gleason  of  Gouverneur. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  hrea<ls,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  Dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food.  Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all 

Grocers.  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  New  York. 

A  U.4K1>. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  I.iiiooln  University  has 
<*ommls8lone<l  the  Rcv.  Horatio  W.  Shaw  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Binghamton  to  assi.st  in  securing  the  funds  needed  to 
sustain  Its  rapidly  enlarging  work. 

They  alTectionately  ronimend  him  to  the  confidence  of 
the  churches  and  friends  of  this  work  in  tlie  State  ot  New 
York.  We  ask  you  to  kimlly  open  ami  prepare  his  way,  to 
hear  patiently  his  ai'i’cals,  to  make  a  generous  r-sponse, 
and  to  send  liiin  on  wdth  your  “  Gml  speed" 

EDWARD  WEBB,  Fin.  Sec.  Lincoln  University 

Oxford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  25th,  1882. 

Tin-  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  open  its  next  stated 
meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Fel*  '20.  ISS’i.  at  7  ;  30  P.  M. 

I  WILLIAM  IRVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Pre-hytery  of  Albany  will  hold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  in  the  Second  Prcbbyterlan  Church  of  Albany  (Rev. 
J.  H.  Ecob  p;i8tor),  on  Tucsilay,  Feb.  14th,  at  7  :30  P.  M. 

J.  N.  CROCKER.  Stated  Clerk. 


By  JA.UE3  M.  SOFFZIT, 

J'ro/cssnr  in  Vole  Collrue. 

NKW.  REWRITTKN,  A.\l)  RRE.kTIiY  KMARUlR 
EIIITIOW 

Svo.  Iiaiidsniiiely  printed,  elotli . !$:!.. lO. 


DOOD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

Publisliprs,  New  York. 


NEW  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  National  Temperance  Society  has  recently  published 
the  following  valuable  iiaraphlete  :  i 

The  Plagues  Alcoholic  and  Narcotic.  12iiio, 

36  iqi.  By  Kev.  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage .  10  : 

Two  of  tlie  ablest  and  most  convincing  sermons  ever  I 
delivered  on  tliese  qnestlou.s.  ; 

Unfermented  Wine  a  Pact.  By  Noiiiian  ! 

Kerr,  M.D.,  F.R  S.  12mo,  48  pp .  10  j 

Containing  uimiiswerable  arguments,  authorities,  ! 

and  testimony  on  this  Ulsjiuted  question.  I 

Readings  and  Recitations,  No.  4.  12mo,  I 

120  pages.  Bj’ Miss  L.  Penney.  A  choice  collection  I 

of  Prose  and  Verse  suitable  for  Declamations,  Pub 
lie  or  Parlor  Readings,  etc .  25  | 

The  Sunday-school  Concert.  Kinio.  224  pp.  i 
Contiiiniiig  26  Concert  Exercises  and  Dialogues.  Pa-  1 
laT .  2.5  j 

Prohibition  in  Kansas.  12mo,  24  pages. 
Containing  tho  cel«d>r,nled  addresses  ot  Gov.  John 
P.  81.  John  ot  Kansas,  and  of  Gov.  A.  H.  Colquitt  of 
Georgia,  delivered  in  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle. 

Gov.  8t.  John's  address  gives  an  Interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  light  In  Kansa.s  and  the,  triumph  of 

prohibition . 5 

A  clieai)  <  dition  on  thin  paper,  without  covers.  al  $3 
lier  bundled :  $20  per  thou.siiiid. 

J.  2T.  STSARITS,  Futlishing  Agcat, 

.58  READE  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Heaven  and  Home.  | 

A  Hook  for  the  Fireside.  By  ll.-v,  .1,  Marsliall  ■ 
Lang,  D.IL,  of  Barony  I’arisli  <'liiireli,  Glasgow.  I 
I'Jiiio,  I'lolli,  HHl.  I 

The  Evangelirt  bf  New  York  says : 

“  We  should  har<ily  know  where  to  llnd  another  b<K)k  so 
reiile:*'  witli  profitable  suggestion-  for  a  Christian  family, 
as  this  little  volume.” 

The  N.  Y.  Obsi-rver  says  1 

"These  words  are  Scri|)lural,  simple,  strong,  personal, 
practical,  aiqx-aling  t»i  the  domestic  sentiments,  and  the 
lilghest  instincts.  They  .ire  tlie  worils  of  *jne  who  knows 
the  mind  of  God  in  His  word,  and  tlie  need  of  the  human 
heart  in  tlie  labors  of  tlie  ministry.” 

The  Coiigregationalist  says : 

”  Prai'lii’al,  earnest  and  devout,  touching  lightly  hut 
fclTectlvely  almost  every  (xiint  wlilch  a  good  man  thinks  ot 
naturally,  wlien  lie  tries  t**  leach  others  how  to  gain  and 
ke<‘i’  Ihe  spirit  of  Heaven  in  Ihe  homes  of  earth.” 

TH0.5IA.S  NELSON  &  SONS, 

43  Bleeeker  Street,  New  York. 


CARPETS,  RUGS, 
OTL-CLOTIIS, 
MATTJNGS. 

BID,  651,  &  6.55  BROADWAY, 
NRW  VOKK. 

VALENTIN  E8. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  I.EADING  MAKERS,  VIZ; 

Praiifr,  De  La  Him*,  Hildesheimer, 
0bpai*lu‘r  am!  elhers. 

Mail  orders  receive  carelul  attention. 

VAN  KLEEGK,  CLARK  &  GO., 

STATIONKHS, 

235  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

OPPOSITE  POSTOFFICE. 

AHPNTQ  in.nK-nsoV,  tioptil.ir  Im.ik.  The 

HUC.il  I  Oi.iY.  s.  f.ill  •  Pr.’si.lcni- .’ftlH-r.S.  Complete 
in  «iM^  1  .r.w'e  eleirnr.t  illnstr.itctl  vtihiinc.  Tl;e  fastest  selling:  Imok 
in  Anit’rif.i.  lmni.'''.so  profits  to  .ij/mts.  \  mit  UijD'nt  jmt- 
son  u.-ints  it.  Any  ono>  an  I  asiufussAil  .'ij^unt,  l.ilioral 
terms  free.  Address  llAl.LETT  Book  Co.,  I’ortlaml,  Maine. 

AtiENTS  WANTED  TO  SKLJj  THE 

TRIALOF  GUITEAU 

the  AssasBin.  Complete  history  of  his  shameful  lifc- 
Tli(>  eheniiost  and  h«‘st  o.lici.il  reeerd  of  hlsneto- 
riinis  triiil.  rni/ueel,,  ill,;'rfi:,l.  Ch’tli, 

I’ai .»Oe.  Vnv  fi'li  ji-irticuhr-.  addresH 

HUBBAIII)  Bi:os.,  TilClieKtmit  St.,  I’hila..  1’. . 

H;RAM  Si8LEY&  CO. 

AVill  muil  FREE  tlicir  Ciita- 
loisrAH*  Tor  l.SSij,  roiiHiiiiiii;'  :i 
full  (losrriptivo  -  List  oT 

JTuurr,  I'irld  aiul 


lliilhs,  4;rji«ses, 

and  lininort«*Hrsi,  <tladioliis« 
lalirM,  Uosos,  I’Linl-’i,  <i:ir<!rii 
linplonimts.  llojiiif  ifnlly  illtiK- 
t  rated.  OverlOOpuK«*>‘*«  Atlilress 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.  «  CHICAGO, ILL 

179-183  East  Main  St.  200-206  RaneJolphSt 

DIP  Heaihjuartebs  fob 

ACBFIS  Diu  Manchoster  strawberry,  bestof  all  Souhegan 
D  C  D  D  I  C  C  Kasplierry  Htlll  better.  Free  Catalogue. 
D  C  n  n  I  C  0>  G.  H.  j.  H  hale,  SuuUi  Glastonbury,  04. 

THE  DINOEE  &  CONAKD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  SVEIMtl  ««H1I.\G 


.Ittrncti  to.Pscfnf  mttl  Tutrcvst- 
i«f/  /feo.fi.if/ /«»•  tiri  riihiiiljt. 

T.  Ddlilt  Talmiiffp,  II.O. 

EDITOR,' 

FEBRUARY  NUMRFIR  XOAV  READY. 

CONTAINING; 

MORNING  HYMN.  Poem.  By  George  McDonald. 
"WHEEI.S  full  of  EYE.S.”  Sermon.  By  Kev.  Dr.  TAL- 
MAUK. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  NEW  YORKER.  (MARETZEK, 
Patti.  La  Orange,  etc.,  with  portraits.)  By  an  old  New 
Yorker. 

JOSEPH  IN  EGYPT.  By  the  late  Norman  McLeod.  D.D. 
MARG.AKET’S  ENEMY.  Story.  By  the  author  of  “Maid 
Majority.”  Chape.  V.  to  IX. 

PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET.  By  tlie  Editor.  Witli  Portrait  of 
Riciiard  Weaver. 

NARCOTICS.  By  the  Editor. 

MUSIC:  ’  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT,  DAY  OF  WONDERS.”  Ill 
Memory  of  tho  late  President  Garfield. 

With  many  other  Intere.stlng  and  valuable  articles  of 
interest  to  every  member  of  Uie  family. 

12S  LAlUiE  (MTAVO  TAliES. 

I’rofusely  llliistratecl. 

|3  (.ear  year,  postage  paid.  Siiscimen  copy,  25  cents. 
(Mention  this  paper  ) 

j  FRANK  LESLIE,  Publisher, 

53,  55,  Jt  57  I’ark  l*lac<s  New  York. 


BUSINESS  Of  ROSES.  60  LARGE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  "“CIVE  AW  AY,  in  Premi¬ 
ums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  istal) 
lishments  grow.  Strong  I’ot  I’lant-s  suitablefor  ininiiv 
diate  bloom  delivered  safely,  postpaid.toanyi’ostDth on. 

B  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  lals-lrd,  for  SI  4 
12  for  82:  1 9  for  S3;  2aforS4;  35  for  85;  75  lor 
SIO;  lOO  for  813.  Our  NEW  GUIDE,  '•  eomptete 

Trranee  onfhe  Sn.e,  "IS*”’,  f  levant  hi  ilht.'rnJr.l  -.free  to  all. 

THE  DINCEE  *  CONARD  CO.„  „ 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

tJR.\TF:FUL— COMFORTING. 

Err  S’  (’()(H)A. 

BUEAZFAST. 

”  By  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  tlie  natural  lawsl'wbltii 
govern  the  operations  ot  digeslloii  nii<l  nutrition,  and  by  a 
ear*'ful  ai’idlcatloii  of  tbe  line  properties  of  well  sidectoel 
Cwoa,  Mr.  Ep|)S  has  |)rovl<leil  our  breakfa-t  tables  with  a 
delicately-flavored  beverage,  whleli  may  save  us  many 
heavy  <lo<’lors’  bills.  It  is  by  tb*'  JiKllclous  use  of  sucli 
articles  ot  diet  that  a  constitution  maybe  grailually  built 
U|>  until  strong  enough  to  resist  ev<.i  y  t*  n<leii<-y  to  disease. 
Uundn’ds  of  subtle  iiiala<lies  are  tloaliiig  around  us,  ready 
hi  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  i-iiiit.  Wo  may  escape 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  oiirst-lves  well  fortltied  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourl.-hiMl  frame.”— Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  tins  (only  ‘  lb.  amt  lb  )  labeled. 

.1 .4  M  KS  FII’FS  A-  CD., 

Hoinueopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 
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f  INQERSOIil.  AND  HIS  LAST  ARTICLE. 

By  £ev.  Wm.  E.  Enoz,  D.D. 

Quite  reoantly  The  North  Amerieaii  Review  for 
November  was  placed  in  my  hand.s,  with  a  request 
for  my  opinion  of  its  fourth  article.  I  have  felt 
moved  to  give  it,  and  at  greater  length  than  I 
thought  of  when  I  sat  down  to  the  work.  In  the 
words  that  follow,  1  have  had  my  eye  on  the  class 
of  persons  contemplated  by  the  Reviewer — the 
busy  many,  and  not  the  scholarly  few.  For  while 
The  North  American  is  high-toned,  this  particular 
contributor  to  it  comes  right  down  to  popular  wri¬ 
ting,  as  if  he  had  the  masses  before  him,  and  was 
bound  to  make  the  universal  Yankee  nation  athe¬ 
ists  forthwith'. 

A  sizeable  undertaking ;  but  Col.  lugersoll  is  a 
valiant  man,  and  fancier  himself  armed  ca'p-a-pin 
for  that  warfare.  His  brilliant  raid  is  against  the 
belief  in  a  God,  which  he  regards  as  the  absurdest 
of  all  notions,  and  the  (‘asiest  presumably  to  over¬ 
throw.  Theism  is,  in  his  view,  an  intrinsically  in¬ 
conceivable  idea ;  and  why,  therefore,  any  conceiv¬ 
able  difficulty  in  disposing  of  it  ?  It  is  opposed  to 
all  the  disclosures  of  the  Universe  and  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  Science ;  and  that  must  be  a  battle  good 
■as  won  that  ha-  all  creation  on  his  side.  Worse 
still,  belief  in  a  God  is  essentially  immoral  in  its 
influence,  as  well  as  abnormal  in  its  inception,  and 
that  insures  the  rallying  of  all  the  virtues  round 
our  atheistic  champion,  if  indeed  he  has  any  pos- 
sll)le  need  of  such  allies.  What  shall  prevent, 
therefore,  that  Col.  RobertG.  Ingersoll  prove  him¬ 
self  an  antagonist  too  strong  for  God,  and  compo- 
tont  to  give  .an  entirely  new  answer  to  the  old 
que-stion  “  Who  hath  hardened  liiinself  against  the 
Lord  and  prospered  'i  ” 

Ingersoll's  Short  Creed. 

Like  the  poraon  not  complimentarily  referred  to 
in  the  14th  Psalm,  our  Reviewer  says  “  No  God.” 
He  begins  and  ends  there.  An  Eternal  .lehovah. 
existing  prior  to  space  and  time,  is  a  po.stulatc 
stultifle<l,  he  thinks,  in  the  very  statement.  With 
amazing  length  of  phiianthropical  discernment, 
ho  sees  such  a  God  “dwelling  in  idleness  and  a 
vneunm,”  and  vacant  to  him  seems  the  idle  theistic 
head  that  fian  be  occupied  with  such  a  conception. 
A  Universe  itself  et(*rnal  .and  self-existent,  and  in 
no  need  of  a  Creator,  is  the  only  idea  practicable 
and  possible  to  a  freethinker  of  the  Ingersoll  pat¬ 
tern. 

The  latest  •theology,  therefore,  is  atheology. 
The  solution  of  all  moral  probl<>ms  is  a  Universe 
without  a  Maker,  and  also  without  a  moaning. 
The  Univer.se  does  not  mean  ju.stlc.g;  for  “the 
justice  of  God.”  he  declares,  “is  not  visible  to  me 
in  the  history  of  this  world.”  It  does  not  mean 
design  or  bcn«}volencc,  for  he  affirms  “it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  discern  Ihe  design  or  benevolence  in  so 
making  the  world  that  billions  of  animals  live 
oHly  on  the  agonies  of  others."  When  he  thinks 
over  all  the  evil.s  of  the  Universe,  he  “  <!annot  con¬ 
vince  himself  that  it  i.s  the  result  of  infinite  wis¬ 
dom,  benevolence,  and  justice.” 

Well,  this  is  a  short  creed — an  eternal  Universe 
illliug  all  space,  but  empty  of  all  design.  Short 
as  the  creed  is,  its  author  is  very  liberal  with  it. 
Ho  is  willing  to  bestow  it  on  all  Doctors  of  Divin¬ 
ity,  in  lieu  of  their  extended  theological  systems. 
And  if  they  will  not  accept  it,  one  advantage  it 
shall  retain  for  him  in  the  controversy.  While  the 
popular  theology  is  so  broad  that  it  invites  attack 
at  a  hundred  points,  his  atheology  is  so  narrow 
that  it  has  but  one  point  to  defend. 

Consider  this  one  point  for  a  moment.  It  is  so 
self-defensible  that  Mr.  Ingersoll  feels  warranted 
in  leaving  it  to  itself,  while  he  rides  forth  with  a 
free  lance  against  all  other  theories.  Though  wo 
cannot  help  asking  our  bold  kniglit  of  La  Mancha, 
if  his  advantage  in  this  duel  is  so  gnvit,  why  none 
of  the  older  erusadei's  availed  themselves  of  it. 
AtheLsm  of  your  sort,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  was  never 
Inuch  in 

modem.  If  thwrizers  like  Epi(;unis  held  the  no¬ 
tion,  certainly  not  Eocrates  or  Plato  or  Aristotle. 
The  Greeks  dctoste<l  atheism  as  synonymous  with 
wickedness.  Cicero  dtujlarod  that  “  there  was  no 
fit  people  nor  rac<i  of  men  which  had  not  some  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  existence  of  God,  but  all  do  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  divine  power  and  nature.”  No 
great  name,  and  few  names  of  any  grade,  of  re¬ 
pute,  ill  GixHii.an  or  Roman  philo.sophy  can  be  cited 
on  tlie  atheistic  side;  nor  can  they,  in  modem 
thought,  to  any  apitrcciablo  extent.  If  panthe¬ 
ism  be  mentioned  as  .a  wide,  form  of  .speculation, 
yet  that  is  m)t  the  athei.sm  of  Ingersoll.  For  pan¬ 
theism,  by  its  very  definition,  iielicvo.s  in  a  univer¬ 
sal  deity— in  a  soul,  intelligence,  reason  pervading 
the  universe.  ?.Ir.  Ingersoll  avows  tliat  lie  per¬ 
ceives  no  universal  plan  or  wl“dom  ;  hence  how 
any  soul,  reason,  or  intelllgenee,  worfiliy  the  name 
of  Universal— the  Pan-theofi  ? 

We  lieg  leave,  therefore,  to  question  whether 
our  reviewer  !ij>s  a  warrant  for  the  conceit  he 
manifest  s  of  his  position  as  something  irapregua- 
hle,  and  his  (xmtempt  of  every  other  a.s  equally  in¬ 
defensible.  Is  it  likely  that  his  self-existent  uni¬ 
verse  has  be.en  waiting  all  this  time  for  its  ex¬ 
pounder,  and  that  Robert  Ingersoll  is  the  groat 
undevout  prophet  that  was  t-o  come  '{  Waiving  for 
the  moment  the  question  how  great  a  prophet  ho 
is,  let  us  consider  what  the  possible  advantage  is 
of  liis  atheistic  position.  If  nobody  else  sees  it, 
perhaps  Mr.  Ingersoll  docs. 

The  Atheistic  Advantage. 

It  seems  to  be  thi.s  in  part,  that  it  relievos  us  of 
tlie  irreconcilable  difficulty  of  a  iiirivcrsal  Creator, 
having  wisdom  and  benevolence.  AVedo  not  have 
to  harmonize  such  attributes  with  existing  evils. 
Take  the  Creator  away,  and  you  leave  the  evils  to 
tlicm.sidves  without  need  of  explanation.  But  is 
Mr.  Ingersoll  prepared  lo  defend  the  point  that 
there  is  no  wisdom  nor  benevolence  in  the  uui- 
versc'r  Is  tiierc  no  trace  of  these  attributes  in 
tli<‘  operations  that  go  on  so  orderly  and  excel¬ 
lently  around  us — .=ay  in  the  suii  rising,  tlie  rain 
fall,  tlie  growtli  of  vegetation,  in  the  existence 
and  activities  of  man.  including  Mr.  Ingci-soll, 
wlio  liy  his  theory  is  a  part  of  the  universe,  and  by 
hi.s  conspicuous  brilliancy  should  be  a  warrant 
that  there  is  .vumc  intelligence  in  the  univei-se? 
Rut  the  luii verse,  tliat  is  always  wa.s.  aflirms  our 
ruviewor;  liis  short  ereed  reaching  so  far  as  that. 
Therefore,  there  always  was  intelligence  in  tlio 
univ(u's<*.  if  not  in  the  Ingersoll  form  in  some 
otlier.  The  universe  being  eternal,  there  was,  by 
his  admission,  ae  eternal  InieUnjenee.  Stick  a  pin 
sharply  there.  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

Now  the  o{M'-rations  going  on  in  all  the  universe 
are  veiy  wonderlul,  .so  far  as  telescope  or  micro¬ 
scope  can  disclose  them.  Every  drop  of  water  has 
Its  marvels  as  truly  a»  every  star.  Nobotly  but  a 
fool  (and  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  no  fool)  believes  these 
marvels  art.'  connected  with  ignorance,  but  always 
with  Intelligence.  That  is  to  say,  intelligence  Is 
not  only  eternal,  luit  it  is  nninerml.  A  second  pin 
then',  Mr.  Ingersoll.  Still  further,  these  ojiera- 
tions  are  the  product  of  force — an  intelligent,  not 
an  ignorant  force.  SupjKise  the  eartli  to  be  self- 
revolving,  it  is  so  by  a  self-revolving  force,  that 
brings  it  round  to  the  exact  minute,  and  with  it 
•lay  and  night  and  tlie  succession  of  the  seasons. 
Mr.  Inge.rsoll  cannot  look  any  audience  in  the  face 
and  say  that  such  a  force  is  bliml,  and  not  open- 
eyed  and  far-sighted.  But  such  a  force  is  at  work 
everywhere,  in  every  planet,  in  all  solar  sj’stcms 
and  starry  universes.  What  a  tremendous  force ! 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  it  cannot  do.  You 
can’t  conceive  of  any  greater  thing  than  It  has 
done.  Praclicaliy,  to  our  thought,  it  is  illimita¬ 
ble,  all-powerful,  almighty.  So  that  wc  have  here 
an  intelligence  that  is  etenial,  unlver-sal,  and  al¬ 
mighty.  Against  his  will  Mr.  Ingersoll  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  this  logical  conclusion  from  the  self- 
existing  universe.  It  exists  not  in  ignorance,  but 
in  intelligence,  and  that  intelligence  greater  than 
wo  can  comprehend.  Our  eloquent  orator,  stand¬ 
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ing  by  a  soiontific  instrument  as  it  reveals  to  an 
admiring  crowd  the  wonders  of  air,  earth,  and 
sea,  would  not  like  to  exclaim  “My  friends,  what 
ignorance  is  tliis!  wliat  a  blundering-made  world  ! 
Such  a  pity  I  could  not  liave  been  there  with  my 
suggestions !  ”  Would  not  the  audience,  after 
such  a  speech,  look  as  if,  were  there  a  blunder 
anywhere,  it  mu.st  be  in  Ingersoll  himself,  to  be 
borne  with  as  tlie  rest  of  tlic  universe  be.st  can  ? 

Now  let  him  reconcile  such  an  intelligence  as 
the  telescope  shows  him  in  his  self-existent  uni¬ 
verse  with  the  evils  tliat  also  exist,  and  I  will  rec¬ 
oncile  them  witli  such  in  God  as  the  Bible  reveals. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  is  stumbled  because  liillions  of  crea¬ 
tures  devour  one  another.  They  do  it  so  uniform¬ 
ly  and  persistently  that  it  must  look  to  liim  like  a 
plan.  But  lie  denies  there  is  any  wisdom  or  benev¬ 
olence  in  it.  How  does  lie  know  ?  It  is  possibly 
an  arrangement  by  which  many  more  creatures 
can  take  their  turn  in  the  joy  of  existence  without 
overstocking  the  world  and  becoming  self-destruc¬ 
tive  in  a  more  tedious  way.  As  it  is,  and  as  I  will 
try  to  sliow  presently,  they  live  months  and  years 
happily,  and  die  suddenly  and  almost  painlessly. 
The  apparent  evil  in  that  case  may  turn  out  a  good ; 
the  seeming  blunder  a  benefit.  Cannot  Mr.  Ingcr- 
soll  credit  it  'i  Let  him  be  helped  by  the  consid¬ 
eration  that  men  as  well  as  animals  and  insects 
perish  in  the  same  wholesale  way.  Tliirty  years 
sweeps  off  a  whole  generation.  Another  blunder¬ 
ing  arrangement,  do  you  say  ?  But  just  think  how 
many  more  people  have  the  gift  of  existence  by 
this  means.  How  certainly  tlic  door  of  being 
must  otherwise  have  been  shut  on  all  newcomers. 
The  world  liad  never,  but  for  this,  liad  a  Shake¬ 
speare,  nor  Milton,  nor  Bacon.  There  would  not 
have  been  room  even  for  Ingersoll.  Tlie  self-ex¬ 
isting  universe  would  be  waiting  for  its  great  ex¬ 
pounder,  and  sighing  “why  tarry  tlie  wheels  of 
his  chariot.'’  Oh  there's  a  law  of  compensation  in 
all  these  things,  my  sorrowful  reviewer.  I  shall 
come  back  to  this  point  again. 

The  Fnuny  Design  Argument. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  gets  a  smart  laugh  on  tlie  argu¬ 
ment  from  design.  Thus:  “  AVc  find  a  watch  and 
wre  .say,  so  curious  and  wonderful  a  thing  must 
have  had  a  maker.  AVc  lind  the  watch-maker  and 
we  say,  so  curious  and  wonderful  a  thing  as  man 
must  have  had  a  maker.  AVe  find  God,  and  we 
then  say.  Ho  is  .so  wonderful  that  He  must  not 
have  had  a  maker !  In  otlier  words,  all  things  a 
little  wonderful  must  have  been  created  ;  but  it  is 
po.ssiblo  for  a  somothing  to  be  .so  wonderful  that 
it  always  existed.”  This  is  smart,  but  if  Mr.  Iii- 
gersoll  had  been  still  smarter,  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  is  his  own  logic  he  lauglis  at.  For  he  also 
believes  that  every  w’atch  has  a  maker,  thougli  it 
were  only  a  baby’s  toj’  watch.  If  anybody  should 
say  to  him  "  That  tiling  never  made  itself,”  Mr. 
Ingersoll  would  have  to  answer  “  Of  course  not ; 
some  toy-maker  did  it.”  “But,”  continues  the 
questioner,  “who  made  the  toy-maker,  Mr.  Ingor- 
soll  ?”  “  AVell,  the  toy-maker  is  a  product  of  the 

universe.”  “Butwlio  made  the  universe  out  of 
which  came  the  toy-maker  'C  “  AVliy,  as  to  that, 
the  universe  made  itself. "  Now  see  where  you 
are,  mo.st  eloquent  sir,  before  a  comnion-senso 
Yankee  audience.  A’ou  tell  tliem  the  little  toy- 
watch  is  .so  little  wonderful  that  it  must  have  liad  a 
maker;  but  the  universe,  the  mightiest  and  truest 
of  all  timekeepers,  is  so  greatly  wonderful  that  it 
must  not  liave  had  a  maker.  To  use  your  own  wit¬ 
ty  sentence,  “Things  a  littl<i  wonderful  must  liave 
been  created,  but  it  is  possible  for  a  something  to 
bo  so  wonderful  that  it  always  existed.” 

The  fact  is,  there  is  a  logical  dilliculty  here,  and 
we  may  as  well  all  confes-s  it.  But  our  theistic  way 
out  of  it  is  much  more  practicable  than  Mr.  Jiiger- 
soll’s  atheistic  way.  A\’e  run  back  from  the  toy- 
watch  t-o  the  toy-maker,  and  from  tlie  toy-maker’s 
Maker  until  we  come,  to  self-existent  mind.  Mr. 
li.gip-soll  goes  back  from  the  toy-maker  to  the 
toy-maker’s  Maker,  till  he  conicsa^o  sel Pexi^t*e7l1r' 
matter.  He  laughs  at  us  for  saying  that  mind  is 
self-existent,  and  tlicn  gravely  says  himself  that 
it  is  matter  tliat  is  so.  He  solves  a  great  diflieul- 
ty  by  introdueing  the  greatest  one  of  all.  For  in 
all  time  mind  has  been  credited  witli  creative 
genius.  So  we  speak  of  the  great  poets  and 
sculptors  and  arcliitccls.  But  no  sueli  crodii 
has  been  given  to  matter.  1  speak  not  of  a  few 
eccentric  speculators,  but  of  the  great  majority 
and  mass  of  common-sense  thinkers.  Tliey  liave 
always  more  easily  conceived  of  creative  power  in 
mind  than  matter.  Eternal  matter  self-e.xisting 
is  essentially  inconceivable.  Eternal  mind  self-ex¬ 
isting  is  not  cs.seiitially  inconceivable.  Tlie  world 
of  tliinkers  has  not  found  it  so.  Common-sense  peo¬ 
ple  have  accepted  it  as  a  sober  proposition.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  turn  it  into  a  good 
joke  for  the  entertainment  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  When  the  laugh  comes.  I  predict  it  will  not 
be  at  tlie  joke,  but  the  joke-maker. 

His  Aversion  to  Biblical  Theism. 

The  Bible  account  of  God  is  Mr.  Ingersoll’s 
special  abhorrence.  He  cannot  tolerate  it  for  its 
cruelty — witness  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitos. 
He  has  no  words  to  express  liis  horror  of  tliat  rec¬ 
ord.  Very  terrible  no  doubt  it  is.  It  is  one  of  the 
Old  Testament  difficulties  devout  minds  have  al¬ 
ways  wrestled  witli  witiiout  always  mastering. 
They  liave  seen  tlie  objections  quite  as  clearly  as 
our  Reviewer,  but  have  never  found  any  relief  in 
his  superficial  expedient  of  denying  the  record 
and  denouncing  tlie  author.  Notice  tliat  it  is  not 
the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitos  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  grieves  our  atheistic  friend.  I  liave 
quoted  already  what  he  ix'wails  in  “  tlie  billions 
of  animals  that  live  only  on  the  agonies  of  otliers.” 
He  does  not  mean  to  mistake  the  fact.  AVholc 
tribes  of  insect  and  animal  creatures  do  live,  so 
to  .speak,  by  devouring  one  anollier.  A  terriblo 
fact  again.  In  tlie  earth  b^'iioath  are  (he  fossil 
proofs  that  this  (instruction  has  be<m  long  occur¬ 
ring.  AV’hat  then  1  AYill  Mr.  Ing»‘rsoll  deny  tlie 
record  in  tlie  rocks  as  he  does  the  one  in  the 
books.  Is  tlie  Old  Test  ament  of  nature  to  be  put 
down  as  well  as  tlie  Old  Testament  of  Moses.  Is 
there  no  way  of  consoling  ourweeping  plillosoplier 
and  changing  liim  back  to  tlie  laugliing  pliiloso- 
plier  lie  so  often  is.  Our  Heraclitus  had  evidently 
been  looking  through  the  microscope  when  lie  got 
into  this  leartul  mood  over  the  billions  of  crea¬ 
tures  devoured  by  oilier  billions.  In  one  drop  of 
water  any  one  can  see  these  countless  beings 
swallowing  one  anotlier  as  appotizingly  as  Mr. 
Ingersoll  would  dispose  of  a  steak  of  venison. 
They  are  never  at  rest  day  or  night,  eating  or 
sleejiing.  AYliat  a  mistake  and  misery  to  overlook 
such  tender  existences  in  the  presence  of  so  sen¬ 
sitive  a  pi'rsoii  as  Col.  Ingersoll.  But  let  him 
comfort  himself  in  a  measure  by  tlie  thought  that 
this  perpetual  motion  is  automatic  and  no  more 
tiresome  to  them  than  the  lieart’s  beating  day  and 
night  is  to  us.  It  ih  fearful  to  think  how  these 
infusoria  or  protozoe  begin  life.  .Actually  by  cut¬ 
ting  their  parents  half  in  two  or  into  smaller  por¬ 
tions.  Lengthwise,  crosswise,  anywise,  they  di¬ 
vide  and  subdivide,  each  piece  .ami  particle  becom¬ 
ing  a  new  creature  to  bo  split  up  again  on  the  next 
opportunity.  If  this  distresses  Air.  Ingersoll,  it 
really  does  not  seem  to  hurt  the  dear  little  ani¬ 
malcules  much— no  more,  so  naturalists  toll  us, 
than  pairing  one’s  nails  or  clipping  the  hair. 

There  is  reason  to  tliink  that  death  among  the 
animal  tribes  lias  little  comparative  pain.  Dr. 
Livingstone  under  the  paw  of  a  lion  found  himself 
pleasantly  magnetized  and  thinks  this  may  lie  the 
usual  effect  of  the  blow  struck  by  be.osts  of  prej*. 
Persons  rescued  from  drowning  and  even  from 
hanging  report  the  sensation  mit  painful  after  the 
first  momentary  shock.  Must  we  after  all  this 
testimony  declare  that  there  is  nothing  but  an 
evil  chance  at  the  beginning  and  liottom  of  things ! 
AVill  Mr.  Ingersoll  in  view  not  only  of  Canaanite 
destructions  but  others  much  greater,  insist  on 


rising  before  American  audiences  ahd  saying  “  Aly 
friends,  tliis  is  an  abominably  made  universe.  It 
is  only  fit  to  be  abhorred  b}'  a  sympathetic  nature 
like  mine.  It  is  a  cruel,  cur.scd  thing,  as  I  will 
show  you  further  in  my  next  Review  article. 
Meanwhile  burn  all  your  histories  (the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  one  first),  denounce  all  jiliilosophies  of  liis- 
tory,  and  help  me  cry  out  against  a  world  that  is 
not  fit  to  have  any  Deity  or  history  or  geology  or 
biology  such  as  a  respectable  cosmos  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to.”  AVould  not  everybody  crj’  out  to  be 
sure,  but  against  the  Reviewer  himself  as  a  man 
who  liad  taken  leave  of  his  five  sen.se8.  If  tlieir 
outcry  should  voice  itself  in  words  would  it  not  lie 
this :  “  O  senseless  man,  this  thing  of  death  is  one 
of  the  inevitables.  Some  mighty  Flat  has  so  or¬ 
dered,  wliose  beginning  you  cannot  find,  nor  its 
issue  know.  Silence  best  becomes  us — not  inso¬ 
lence;  submission,  not  insurrection.”  That  would 
be  the  language  of  eommon-senso,  including  moral 
sense.  And  so  liave  thoughtful  minds  judged  of 
the  hard  decree  against  theUanaanites.  It  was  by 
a  flat  that  was  miglity— almiglity.  It  was  the  in¬ 
evitable  event  in  the  history  of  a  fearfully  corrupt 
people.  AVe  would  they  might  have  been  spared — 
does  that  show  we  are  more  benevolent  than  the 
universe  or  tlie  God  of  the  universe  ?  Much  more 
could  we  wish  that  the  beauty  loving  Greeks 
might  have  been  spared  in  their  day ;  tliat  the  or¬ 
der  loving  Romans  might  have  been  spared  in 
their  day.  But  none  tlie  less  wore  they  given  up 
to  tlie  sword,  trodden  under  foot  by  barbarian 
irruption.  AVas  this  all  accidental  'i  Does  Mr. 
Ingersoll  repudiate  tlie  philosophy  of  history  ? 
Or  that  instead  of  being  admired  for  its  depth  and 
breadth,  and  studied  for  its  instruction,  it  is  to  be 
denounced  for  its  eniptiness  or  abliorrod  for  its 
brutishness.  Far  greater  empires  have  been  given 
to  destruction  than  tliat  of  the  Caiiaanites.  In 
most  cases  tliey  fell  by  their  own  vices  as  the 
prime  cause.  All  lilstorians  are  so  agreed  and 
liave  pointed  (he  moral  for  succeeding  nations. 
Instead  of  denouncing  tlie  arrangement  by  whieli 
nations  die  of  profligacy  as  individual  sinners  do, 
they  have  noted  the  warning  lesson  and  recogniz¬ 
ed  its  value.  The  Old  Testament  historian  does 
precisely  the  same.  He  tells  us  the  Caiiaanites 
were  so  drcadfullj'  depraved  they  liad  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  was  just  a  question  wlietlier  the  .Jews 
should  d(?6troy  them  or  tliey  tlie  Jews,  or  rather 
whether  they  sliould  die  alone  or  whether  while 
rotting  away  should  spread  tlie  contagion  to  the 
Jews  that  tliey  miglit  come  to  tlie  same  end.  AVe 
agree  with  Air.  Ingersoll  in  wishing  tlic  Jews  had 
converted  the  Caiiaanites  instead  of  comiuering 
tliein.  AVe  wisli  in  tlie  same  way  tliat  Alexander 
had  been  a  missionary  of  iitiilanthropy  and  the 
fine  arts  to  tlie  [loople  of  Asia  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Euphrates.  But  because  tliese  events  wore 
otherwise  ordered  shall  we  cry  out  against  the 
universe  and  tlie  God  of  the  universe '!*  Shall  we 
seek  by  olo(|uPTit  ovations  and  sliarp  Review  arti¬ 
cles  to  rouse  the  people  to  a  eliorus  of  blasphemies 
responsive  to  our  own  Tliere  is  a  bidter  way 
than  that,  Mr.  Ingersoll ;  and  you  will  do  well  to 
try  it. 

Another  Grievance. 

The  Reviewer  liiids  another  occasion  of  com¬ 
plaint  ill  the  Old  Te.stairient  legislation  against 
idolatry.  The  penalty  was  deatli,  and  a  liusband 
was  not  to  spare  his  own  wife  if  she  were  found 
guilty.  AA’c  admit  ilu'  severity  of  the  ease,  but  do 
not  iiiucii  admire.  Air.  Ingersoll’s  fairness  in  stat¬ 
ing  if.  “  It  was  killing  a  wife,”  h<'  says,  “  for  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religion.” 
It  was  no  privatii  killing  at  all,  but  a  public  exe¬ 
cution;  and  tlie  ofl'ence  was  not  a  wrong  opinion, 
lint  an  evil  conspiracy  as  the  law  regardf'd  it.  Idol 
woi'sliiji  by  Jewisli  statute  was  not  an  error,  but  a 
erinic,  for  it  was  to  the  Jews  the  patron  and  pro- 
eurt'r  of  all  criiae.s.  Gne  of  these  was  the  casting 
of  cliildren  into  the  liei'y  arms  of  Moloch  ;  Imt  pre¬ 
eminent  over  all  was  the  devouring  of  tlic  nation 

was  severe,  but*  it  was  to  save  from  wor  Jpenal- 
tics.  It  has  its  parallel  when  a  wife  an  *iother 
comiilaina  against  a  drunken  father  who  oltragcs 
tlie  pi'aei^  of  the  family  and  endangers  tlie  lives  of 
the  cliildren.  AVhnI  If  one  of  tin*  ehildn'ii  is  kill¬ 
ed  by  tlie  driinki'ii  fatlier Shall  sin*  not  tt'stify 
agaiii'-t  iiiiii  lesi  it  bring  him  to  the  gallows  ?  Rot¬ 
ter.  all  aiisw'cr,  tliat  Iiis  life  be  forfeited  than  the 
livi's  of  iiinoci'iit  wife  and  children  <'xposed. 

.As  to  polygamy,  the  e.xplaiiation  of  Christ  w’ill 
go  furtlier  witli  most  persons  than  tlic  exclama¬ 
tions  of  lugersoll.  He  deelaros  that  polygamy 
was  not  the  original  Jaw  of  marriage,  nor  was  it 
to  lie  a  tinal  one  to  (iod’s  pcojdi*.  It  was  permit¬ 
ted  because  of  the  hardness  or  intraetablenoss  of 
the  Jewish  heart.  All  wise  l(*gislatioii  has  regard 
to  tlic  capacitio'-  and  inliriuities  of  its  subjects, 
and  will  not  hastily  uproot  evils  that  may  require 
time  to  erad-icat(*.  No  wise  government  would 
frame  the  same  cinle  for  England  as  for  liuliu  or 
South  Africa,  nor  for  either  of  tln*sc  nations  in 
tlicir  earlier  and  later  history.  Tlio  spirit  of  Bilde 
teaching  is  against  polygamy.  Bible  history  in¬ 
tentionally  brings  to  view  its  evil  influence.  It 
looked  for  a  time  under  the  Alcssiah’s  reign  when 
it  sliould  be  w'holly  aliolishcd,  and  that  time  lias 
fully  conic.  Hundreds  of  years  after  the  Bible 
liad  done  aw’ay  with  polygamy  in  the  case  of  all 
who  r(*vor*i  its  teachings,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile ; 
liundrods  of  years  after  Christ  who  believed  in  the 
Old  Testament  had  shown  that  tlie  Old  Testament 
arrangement  was  meant  to  be  temporary,  and  tliat 
now  it  w’lvs  no  longer  permissible;  hundreds  of 
years.  I  say,  after  adl  this,  Air.  Tngorsoll  risi*s  be¬ 
fore  the  American  people  as  if  he  had  made  a  dis¬ 
covery,  viz  :  that  tlic  Bible  favors  polygamy.  Edi¬ 
fying  spectacle !  He  wants  us  all  (o  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ’s  explanations  are  of  no  account;  itj 
i.s  only  Robert  lugersoH’s  exclamations  and  de- ! 
lumeiatioiis  that  repay  atlentloii.  The  Old  Testa- 
iiiont  may  do  for  Christ  and  His  disciples ;  it  never 
will  do  for  Ingersoll  and  his  followers. 

I  do  not  like  to  aoense  any  writer  of  disiugemi- 
ousness,  but  it  i.s  constantly  suggested  to  mo  in 
this  Review’  article.  Air.  Ingersoll  is  the  apostle 
par  eminence  of  fair  dealing — so  he  would  liave  us 
rt'gard  him — but  lie  has  not  magnified  his  office 
much  in  liis  liandliiig  of  tlic  Old  Tostanient.  Many 
persons  have  found  some  good  in  it,  and  it  would 
be  strange — product  as  it  is  of  all  the  ages — that 
soiiietliing  of  that  sort  were  not  in  it.  Rut  our 
apostil'  of  fair  di'aling  finds  absolutely  nothing 
that  iiK'ets  his  jqiproval.  Every  page  offends  his 
eye  as  lie  looks  on  it.  Every  custom  is  childisli 
or  cruel.  Every  .statute  is  absurd ;  even  the  law 
of  the  Ten  Cornmaiidmcnts  affords  him  material 
for  laughter  and  lampoon.  Almost  every  b'gal 
commentator,  including  Alichaelis,  Gognot,  Blaek- 
stone,  and  oiir  own  Fislier  Ames,  has  dwelt  upon 
the  humaneness  of  the  Mosaic  code,  especially  in 
its  provisions  for  the  common  people,  the  poor, 
the  widow,  orphan,  and  stranger.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
has  seen  nothing  of  this  in  his  deep  researches. 
He  loves  fair  dealing,  and  sliuts  his  eyes  so  as  to 
sec  lint  one  side.  He  is  all  aflame  with  passion  at 
the  nK'ntioii  of  slavei'y  and  the  Mosaic  enactments 
of  it.  You  would  have  said  from  his  rojiresonta- 
tions  that  it  was  the  exact  type  of  American  slav¬ 
ery— negro-drivers,  liloodhoiiiids,  and  all.  It  wa.s 
no  more  such  a  type  than  a  Jewish  prie.st  was  a 
typo  of  a  Modoc  medicine-man.  For  the  most  part 
it  was  a  mild  form  of  apprenticeship.  Its  provis¬ 
ions  introduced  into  the  code  of  American  slavery 
would  have  instantly  transformed  it  and  speedily 
abolishi'd  it.  Rut  of  all  this  Air.  Ingersoll  knows 
notliing.  He  is  too  full  of  contempt  for  Aloses  and 
all  his  doings  to  condescend  to  look  for  any  good 
in  him.  The  only  wonder  Is  that  he  has  paused  to 
notice  the  Bible  at  all,  much  more  to  spend  the 
precious  time  of  a  whole  Review  articbjiipon  it. 

A  Blonder. 

Rhetorically  it  is  possible  he  has  blundered 
here.  He  .seems  to  me  to  have  overdone  the 


matter  in  his  haste  to  make  a  finish  of  the  Bilile  j 
and  its  defenders.  Hi.s  mo.st  siqierlicial  readers  I 
cannot  help  asking.  Is  tliere  really  nothing  good 
ill  a  book  that  good  pi'ople  in  all  the  ages  have  read 
so  much  and  revered  ;  that  devoutest  hearts  and  j 
divinest  intellects  have  so  admirably  studied  and  I 
praised  ?  Is  it  b'fi  to  a  man  like  Robert  Ingersoll  | 
ti.  apprise  the  world  how  great  Uk*  mistake  of  the 
Aiigustinos  and  Anselms,  the  Bernards  and  Ba-  ' 
cons' and  Newtons,  (he  AVliiteiields  and  AA’esleys  ! 
and  Edwards;  and  on  the  other  liand,  how  deep 
the  insight  of  that  crowd  of  midnight  caronsers 
who  in  tavern  and  low  saloon  liavi*  ever  made  the 
Bible  the  butt  of  their  roistering  ridicule  ‘t  Have 
we  waited  all  tliese  years  for  Colo:iel  Ingersoll  to 
come  and  tell  us  that  it  is  the  latter  chvss  the 
Ameri(‘an  people  should  be  aiiihilioiis  to  emulate  'i 
Thus  only  can  they  be  men,  leaving  it  to  persons 
immature  and  siiperaniiuated  to  liolievc  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  annals  ami  antiquities.  Such  a  person  he 
pictures  as  drivelling  old  age  nestling  in  the  lap 
of  superstition.  Suitable  food  for.  such  senility, 
he  concedes,  are  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Docs  he  refer  in  this  to  Prof.  Dana,  first 
geologi.st  of  the  ago,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
first  cliapter  of  Genesis  as  a  veritable  rv'cord  'i 
Does  he  include  among  these  drivellers  Prtisident 
AIcCo.sli,  Alark  Hopkins,  Porter,  Barnard,  Seolye, 
Profs.  Fisher,  Godet,  Dawson,  Bowen,  and  liun- 
dreds  be.side,  evory-day  ri'aders  and  believers,  in 
this  record  '(  Can  even  Colonel  Ingersoll  affect  to 
look  down  on  such  men  ?  It  i.s  true  they  are  not 
of  the  same  slock  with  him.  Neither  is  he  of  the 
same  growth  with  them,  root,  trunk,  or  branches, 
scholarsliip,  mental  acumen,  or  po.sition.  “  Do 
men  grow  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  tliistles  ?  ” 

Let  tlie  generation  of  skeptics  and  scoffers  move 
on  as  in  all  ages  they  have  done.  This  Book  will 
remain  as  it  has  remained.  The  profane  and  pro¬ 
fligate  will  (*ast  it  from  them  or  road  it  for  new 
material  of  their  scorn.  But  devout  men  will  still 
read  it  to  revere  and  worship  ;  pure,  saintly  wo¬ 
men  will  1ak(*  it  to  their  liearts  and  lionies  and 
make  it  ilie  text  book  for  their  cliildren.  To 
change  all  this,  I  rt'pcat,  is  a  heavier  work  for 
Robert  Ingersoll  than  he  has  reckoned  upon.  Let 
him  do  liis  worst,  and  when  ho  is  (b'ad  lot  others 
carr\ on  his  bail  cj’iisade,  and  it  shall  avail  no¬ 
thing  to  the  end  he  contemplates.  Never  in  this 
land  sliall  tin*  scoff'  and  slang  of  the  bar-room  and 
brothel  bt'come  (he  soiitiment  of  our  American 
homes.  Ni'vcr  in  the  jilaco  of  tlio  Jehovah  of 
the  Bible  shall  tic're  bo  installed  in  our  Cliris- 
tian  temples  the  deity  of  Pantlii'ism  or  th('  no- 
God  of  Inger.sollism. 

m-N’DKKn  Yi:.\us. 

nv  KKV.  K.  1>.1).,  SVn.VCtTSK,  N.  Y. 

Many  friends  of  the  patriarch,  the  Rev.  Simeon 
Pariiiclce,  D.D..  wliose  home  for  the  past  twelve 
years  has  been  in  Oswego,  N.  A’.,  with  Ids  son-in- 
law,  Hon.  E.  J.  lluiuilton,  ox-AIayor  of  that  city,  1 
have  looki'd  forward  to  Hie  anniversary  ol  his  one  j 
liundredtli  birthday  with  much  expectation.  Their  j 
hopes  to-day  (Jan.  10)  wore  ph'asantly  realized,  j 
and  not  a  few  embraced  the  opportunity  to  call  I 
and  congrat  ulate  the  aged  man. 

AVc  are  tauglit  tliat  man,  according  to  his  physi¬ 
ological  law,  shouhl  iiv<>  a  liundrcd  years.  Tlie 
term  of  life  ought  to  lie  live  times  tlic  period  i  f 
growth,  which  for  man  is  five  times  twenty  years.  I 
As  a  fact,  however,  four  times  tlie  growing  period  | 
is  scarci'ly  reached,  and  then  only  “  by  reason  of  ' 
strcngtli."  If  i,'-*  not  very  common  to  see  people  i 
living  on,  serciio  and  bright,  after  tliey  have  turn-  i 
od  the  corner  of  one  hiindri'd  y(*ars,  just  tlic  same  j 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  It  lias  lieoii  my  priv- 
ih'gc,  witldii  a.  few  liours,  to  unite  in  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  rcvc.ri'iid  and  venerable  mail  who  is 
doing  this  with  solid  comfort.  He  is,  to  he  sure, 
not  so  youthful  as  he  was  half  a  century  ago;  but 
hi.s  is  a  golden  ago  now,  not  only  to  ids  friends, 
but,  in  his  rare  and  eheorfid  enjoyment  of  life,  to 
himself.  By  a  long  way  lie  lias  passed  Sliakcs- 
|>car<,''s  seven  !!'.;os,  and  remains  wit  h  a  remarkable 
vigor.  At  about  ten  o'eto'ek  in  tiie  morning,  in 
eompaiiy  witli  ids  sou.  ttie  well  known  missionary 
of  Erzroom,  AV’estern  Turkey,  he  walk<'d  into  the 
reception-room,  and  could  hardly  he  persuaded  to 
take  ids  scat  until  lit*  had  greeted  tliosc  wlio  luul 
assemlded.  “  If  did  not  seem  [iroper,”  he  said, 
“for  him  to  he  sitting  while  others  were  stand¬ 
ing”;  and  not  until  tiiosc  aliout  him  would  lie 
st'afed  would  ho  consent  to  tlieii  r('(iu(.*sts.  He 
adilod  that  “  he  (lid  iiottidnk  that  lie  sliould  live 
to  see  one  hundred  years,  and  couldn't  now  <|uite 
|iersuadc  Idniself  wliat  would  be  riglit  on  siieii  an 
oeeasioii.”  Responding  readily  to  couslaiit  intro¬ 
ductions,  recognizing  acquaintances,  and  giving 
the  young  fKHqde  who  called  words  of  good  conn-  . 
sol, 111*  continued  during  fhe  day  without  aiiparent 
fatigue. 

To  prominent  citizens  of  (tswego  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  who  eongratiilated  liiin,  he  had  an  <*ver-ready 
response;  hut  the  iiitere.st  of  the  occasion  eiihni- 
nafed  when  all  the  ministers  of  the  city  came  to¬ 
gether,  und  ill  procession,  to  bring  tli(*ir  Christian 
salutations  and  greetings.  He  replied  happily 
and  wittily  to  llicir  i>ersonal  addresses,  and  excit¬ 
ed  Konio  audible  smiles  by  his  liappy  r(*fer(*nt*es  to 
denominational  distinctions.  Hymns  were  sung 
and  a  prayer  offered,  this  aiieiont  man  entering 
most  fully  into  the  spirit  of  tlie  exercises.  AVlieii 
ad(lr(*.sse(l  by  one,  tie  referred  to  a  discourse  wliieh 
he  Inad  heard  liim  jireaeh  luilf  a  dozen  years  be¬ 
fore,  and  alludtHl  to  certain  “views”  then  pre¬ 
sented.  It  may  lie  questioned  wlietlier  any  one 
ol.se  then  present  who  listened  to  tliose  view.s, 
could  liave  said  “  I  roeall  tlieiii.” 

Rev.  SinieoM  Parnielee,  D.D.,  was  born  in  AVest 
Stoekbridge,  Alass.,  Jan.  10,  178'2.  It  will  be  re- 
membere(l  tliat  this  was  jirovious  to  the  aeknowl- 
edgnieiit  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Indepcndeiiee  of 
the  United  States.  His  parents  removed  to  Pitts- 
ford,  AH.,  in  January,  1787,  wliere  they  lived  in  a 
log-liouso  of  two  rooms,  tlio  ehamhei's  being  readi¬ 
ed  by  ladders.  He  liad  few  opportunities  for  edu¬ 
cation  ill  boyhood,  and  was  converted  at  tlie  age 
of  twenty-one  in  a  revival  which  included  ‘200  con¬ 
verts.  Ill  IHOt  tie  hogaii  studj’  for  tlie  ministry, 
dosing  witli  a  theological  course  of  live  nioiitlis 
in  1807  with  Rev.  Lemuel  Haynes,  the  eelcbrat(*d 
mulatto  of  AVest  Rutland,  A't.  His  first  preach¬ 
ing  was  at  Alalone.  N.  Y.,  for  tlircc  mouths.  In 
1808  lie  hceanio  pastor  of  the  diurdi  at  Westford, 
VI.,  hi.s  ordination  bikiiig  idaeo  in  a  barn,  and  for 
nearly  tliirty  years  this  relation  continmKl,  and 
was  most  fruitful  of  good.  In  the  earlier  years 
of  ids  pastorate  tu*  also  engaged  in  missionary  la¬ 
bor  in  Northern  Vi'i'iiiont,  and  went  as  far  AVest  as 
Lake  Ontario.  Subsequently  lie  wa.s  settled  at 
AVilliston  and  at  Uiiderliill,  but  finally  returned  to 
AVestford,  dosing  there  ids  active  ndidstry  of  six¬ 
ty-one  years  in  ISO'.*,  at  the  age  of  nearly  dglity- 
(ligld.  '  For  yi'ars  after  he  pn.iadied  occasionally, 
and  the  writer  of  this  n'lin'iiihers  liim  as  an  iiiter- 
('stod  partieipanf.  in  on<*  of  our  “  Assoi'iations,” 
wlien  he  must  liave  passed  his  iiiiiety-tiftli  year. 
Dr.  Parmdee  lias  had  twelve  children,  five  of 
whom  are  now  living.  Two  of  his  sons  an*  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel — Rev.  AI.  P.  Parmelcc,  D.D., 
the  well  known  missionary  of  tlie  A.  B.  C.  F.  AI. 
in  AVestern  Turkey,  and  Rev.  AVilson  B.  Parmeh*e. 
late  of  Little  Falls.  N.  Y.  His  eldest  daughter  is 
seveiily-two  years  of  age.  In  all,  his  descendants 
number  fifty-tlirei*,  hut  fifteen  have  gone  to  the 
other  world  hefon*  him. 

Here  there  is  a  life  wliidi  cov(*rs  the  entire  pe¬ 
riod  of  oiir  history  as  a  nation.  Here  is  a  living 
man  wlio  has  voted  at  twenty  Presidential  dee- 
tioii.s.  He  was  six  years  old  before  the  Stale  of 
Ohio  had  a  .settlement  in  it.  AVhen  ho  was  eight, 
the  population  of  the  United  States  did  not  equal 
the  prt*seiit  population  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Ttie  revenue  of  tlie  United  Stat(‘s  then  wa.s  less 
than  S.A,(M)0,(KI0,  and  tlic  expenditunis  were  le.ss 
than  #4,000, (HMI.  Tlie  lad  was  in  his  eighth  year 
wlieii  G(*orge  AVasldngton  was  inaugurated  first 
President,  and  was  nine  years  old  when  Vermont 
was  added  to  the  I’liioii.  Ho  romerahers  those 
facts  with  vivid  fr*?sliiioss. 

He  recalls  tlu*  si?(!on(i  census  of  the  United 
Stati*s,  taken  wlien  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
wlicn  tin*  entire  iiopulatioii  di(i  not  iiuniber  live 
and  a  half  iiiiltion  of  souls.  AVhen  ho  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  ill  college,  no  steamer  liad  ever  piled  our  wa¬ 
ters,  no  coal  had  been  dug  from  our  mines. 

He  was  proadiiiig  the  Gospel  liefore  Andover 
Seminary  was  born.  How  many  who  may  read  j 
this  sketch  wen*  living  when  the  “  AVar  of  1812  " 
had  iiegun  ?  V(*ry  f<*w,  for  that  was  seventy  years 
ago.  But  then  lliis  man  was  tliirty  years  of  age, 
and  had  been  a  s(*ttlo(l  minister  for  four  years. 
The  entire  Foreign  Alissionary  movement  of  the 
present  eeiitury  has  sprung  up  since  his  ordina¬ 
tion  in  the  barn.  AA’hat  elianges,  indeed,  lie  has 
soen— in  science,  the  arts,  in  trav(*l  and  trade,  in 
wonderful  (*xpnnsion  of  national  life  and  power, 
and  in  ttie  religious  moveiiients  of  tlie  world, 
with  which  he  has  always  been  in  hearty  sympa¬ 


thy.  And  yet  we  got  discouraged  at  times  because 
tilings  move  .so  siowly.  They  do  move,  liowover. 
If  they  should  go  faster,  would  wo  always  be 
koiiping  up  with  thi'iii  ?  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Dr.  Parnielee  possessed  luit  limited  opportunities 
for  (*arly  (siiieation.  But  he  has  over  been  dili¬ 
gent  in  study  and  quick  ill  acquirement;  so  that 
to  superior  natural  pow(*rs  lie  lias  added  excellent 
attaiiini(*nts.  His  \ oiee  and  manner  were  sj’iiipa- 
thetic  ami  attractive  ill  piil.die  address.  All  tliis, 
presided  over  liy  unfailing  and  extraordinarily 
goiHl  sense,  lias  iiiado  liiiii  useful  In  a  liigh  degree, 
and  eua-ied  tiiin  to  lx*  greatly  iionorod  in  his  use¬ 
fulness. 

His  salary  for  thirty  years  never  exco(*(l(Hl83.A0a 
year,  and  .after  this  never  exceeded  $4i(K)  a  year, 
though  he  repeatedly  declined  calls  wlicrc  liis  sal¬ 
ary  would  Ik*  larger.  He  never  could  have  lived 
as  he  did,  with  seven  children  in  his  house  at  one 
time,  liad  he  not  liad  the  lielp  of  a  “  minister’s 
lot,”  wliich  in  A’^ijrmont  in  tliose  days  was  given  to 
the  first  settled  pastor.  For  the  first  twelve  years 
he  preached  in  a  house  in  wliicli  there  was  no  fire 
in  the  AVinter,  preacliing  in  overcoat  and  mittens, 
wliiU*  tlie  people  listened  and  sliivered. 

His  testimony  now  is:  “None  of  all  the  fa¬ 
tigues  or  opposition  or  taxes  of  poverty  that  have 
been  met  during  my  long  experience  as  a  minister, 
liave  made  me  feel  for  one  moment  disheartened 
or  sorry  tliat  1  chose  the  work.”  .And  well  may  he 
say  this  :  for  the  influences  wlilch  liave  gone  forth 
from  his  life,  and  tlie  “AA’ord”  whlcli  he  has 
preaelnxl  “  more  tlian  ten  tliousand  times,”  must  be 
incalculable  for  good.  Think  of  this,  you  wlio  arc 
looking  for  “  soft  places  ”  in  the  ministry.  If  you 
get  them,  you  not  only  will  not  live  a  hundred 
years,  but  you  should  not. 

The  liealth  of  Dr.  Parmolco  has  been  remark¬ 
able.  Hollas  “  never  had  a  lit  of  sickness  in  his 
life.”  He  almost  never  missed  an  appointment 
liecause  (d'  any  ailment.  He  never  took  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  even  after  preaching  daily  for  months  to¬ 
gether.  Tlie  secret  of  his  long  life,  I  am  told,  is 
an  open  one.  First  of  all,  lie  was  endowed  witii  a 
reiiiarkahly  strong  constitution  ;  next,  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  life  have  been  favorable  to  longevi- 
ity.  A  fooblor  con.stitution  miglit  have  broken 
down,  but  his  strong  one  grew  more  rugged  and 
vigorous  under  his  active,  earnest  work.  Ho  rare¬ 
ly  jiassod  a  day,  in  the  season  for  it.  without  some 
exercise  in  garden  or  field.  Ho  was  riding  much 
ill  the  ojieii  air,  “  breatliiiig  the  pure  airof  heaven, 
and  not  in  stuffy  railroad  ear.s.’' 

As  to  his  per.sonal  habits,  he  has  simply  follow¬ 
ed  Ids  good  sense  “without  any  plan.”  In  earlier 
years,  with  otlier  good  people,  he  took  his  Hip  and 
toddy  at  times,  and  for  fifty  years  used  tobacco 
moderately;  hut  with  the  Teniperaiice  movement, 
heeaine  a  total  abstainer  and  dropped  ids  tobacco 
more  than  twcnty-tlvc  years  ago.  He  drinks  tea 
and  coffee,  and  oats  wliat  he  plea-scs  without  any 
fancy  notion  tliat  this  or  tliat  is  liad.  I  am  told 
that  he  lias  alw.ays  liccn  rcjular  in  ids  liabits,  a 
good  sleeper,  and  has  always  carried  a  clieerful 
frame  of  mind.  Ho  loves  a  joke  and  a  good  story, 
and  was  always  popular  in  company,  young  or  old. 
His  salli(*s  of  riqiartee  were  charming,  and  even 
to-day  his  wit  scintillates  pleasantly.  But  a  few 
day.s  since  his  good  wife,  now  more  than  eiglity- 
soven  j-(>ars  of  ago,  urged  him  “  not  to  stand  so 
much  upon  ids  feet,”  wlicii  lie  naively  asked  if  she 
“  thought  it  would  be  better  for  Idrn  to  stand  upon 
his  liead  "  ! 

Upon  his  ninetieth  birthday  he  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  hymn,  which  will  indicate  soiiiewliat  of  Ids  po¬ 
etic  taste : 

“  Arouse,  my  soul,  to  joys  suMimo, 

AVhile  all  the  orbs  of  heaven  combine 
To  liutit  tlio  dusky  path  for  me 
.'Vs  1  ap|)n*acli  the  mystii-  sea. 

Must  I  bolievo  what  rceord.s  say 
That  ninety  years  have  passed'away 
Since  these  weak  lips  Ixigan  to  move. 

Or  this  straiitjc  heart  U'gan  to  love  i 

-And  if  no  year  to  me  roll  round.  ! 

May  I  with  re-.idy  mind  tic  found  j 

To  lay  tlK'se  faded  garments  by. 

And  take  the  wedding  robe  on  high  !  ” 

Ten  years  have  passisl  since  tlds  song.  Patri- 
areli  from  anotlier  country,  serns  in  co'fitm  redeas! 


cijJiAitcu  at 

— — 

HOYT  FREDDY  SCARED  TOM. 

‘It  jibst  makes  im*  sick  !  ’  cnt?(l  Freddy,  as 
lie  slammed  to  the  door,  and  looked  over  to 
Lucy. 

Hut  Lucy  oouldu’t  have  thought  him  very 
siek,  since  she  kept  on  playing  with  iier  doll. 

‘  The  way  that  Tom  Strong  puts  on  hisfvirs  !  ’ 
This  time  Freddy  angrily  hurled  down  his  cap. 

His  aim  was  md.  as  eareful  as  it  should  have 
been,  for  the  emissaiy  of  Ids  wratli  struck  a 
miniature  bedstead,  and  sent  Hying  out  upon 
the  floor  tlu*  two  most  cherished  members  of 
Lucy's  lioiisehold. 

‘Some  folks  can  make  any  one  sick!’  re¬ 
marked  liucy  dryly,  as  she  moved  lu*r  dormi¬ 
tory  to  one  sid(*. 

lint  however  universal  tlie  truth,  Fn'ddy 
gave  his  elder  brother  the  exclusive  benelit  of 
it ;  and  t'i*eling  eiKioiiraged  by  Lucy’s  attention, 
(‘xpressi^d  Ids  eontitlonee  in  getting  even  with 
“  that  Tom  "  yet. 

‘  Wliat  can  you  do  ?  ’  asked  Lucy,  as  tlie  nu¬ 
merous  advantages  in  favor  of  Torn  ll.'ishcd 
across  lier  mind. 

*  You  leave  that  to  me/  said  Freddy,  in  a 
very  positive  manner. 

To  tlds  plan  liUcy  seemed  readily  to  agree, 
for  slie  was  turning  to  her  dolls,  wlien  Freddy 
suddenly  slapped  his  iiands  together  with  this 
exclamation  : 

‘  I  know  what  we’ll  do ! ' 

‘  What’?’  asked  Lucy. 

‘  AA’('’1I  scare  him  !  ’ 

‘  You  can't  scare  Tom,'  said  Lucy. 

‘See  if  I  (*an’t!’  an.swerod  Fn'ddy,  as  be 
Imttoned  lip  ids  jacket  in  a.  very  aggn'.ssivi* 
manm*r. 

‘Hut  how  are  you  gping  to  do  it'?’  queried 
Lucy, 

‘  Easy  enough  !  ’  said  Freddy  in  a  lower  tone, 
and  (•oniiiig  nearer  to  Lucy.  ‘  You  know  papa’s 
coat  ’?  ’ 

The  mysterious  manner  and  words  couldn’t 
leave  Lucy  in  doubt. 

‘  What,  the  uniform  coat’?  ’ 

‘Yes,  the  uniform  coat!’  answered  Freddy, 
with  a  d(*ep  empiiasls.  as  if  Tom’s  c ondnet  had 
uecessitati'd  more  than  ordinary  measures. 

‘  The  one  he  got  shot  in '?  ’  jicrsistod  Lucy,  as 
if  it  was  impossible  that  Freddy  .sliould  ont(*r- 
tain  so  desperate  a  solu'im.*. 

‘  Yes,  tlu*  one  be  got  .shot  in  !  I  told  you  I’d 
get  even  witii  liim  ;  and  you  didn’t  lielii've  it, 
(lid  you  ■?’ 

‘  Hut  it’s  in  tlie  dark  closet'?  ’ 

‘So  can  I  bo  in  tliere  ! '  lianghtily  answered 
Freddy,  ‘and  get  it  and  put  it  on,  and  jiapa’s 
liat  too,  and  a  false  face  ;  and  won’t  Tom  juin|) 
and  scream  when  he  eonu's  in.  ()  no,  mavlie 
not !  ’ 

‘  Hut,  Fn'ddy  Strung,  dare  you  go  into  the 
dark  closet'?’  (jueried  Lucy. 

‘Of  course  I  dar.'!  ('oineon!'  and  Freildy 
moved  toward  the  door. 

Hut  when  ho  had  rearli<*d  tlie  elo.set,  op(*ned 
tlie  door  and  looked  in,  he  stopped  long  enough 
on  tlie  thresliold  to  assure  Lucy  that  there  was 
nothing  there  to  hurt  them. 

‘  Hut  do  you  know  wliere  the  coat  is'?  ’  said 
Liu'A’. 

‘Oyes!’  answered  Frcidy;  ‘and  now  you 
kc'op  close  liehind  me.’ 

‘Don’t  you  snpp<ise  there’s  lilood  on  it'?’ 
sugg(*st,ed  Luey,  just  as  if  tliere  wjisn’t  enougli 
of  horror  around  tlie  undertaking  aln*ady. 

‘  AVell,  it  will  only  scare  Tom  tlie  tnon*,  tlien,’ 
argiK'd  Freddy.  ’ 

There  was  a  faint  gleam  of  light  to  guide 
them,  and  Freddy  rometnhered  pretty  well 
where  he  had  seen  his  fatlier  put  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  garment.  So  the  children  had  not  much 
trouble  in  linding  it  and  getting  it  down  ;  but 
wlien  it  came  to  putting  it  on,  another  large 
draft  was  made  on  Freddy’s  courage.  It  is 
true  tlK'y  couldn’t  see  any  blood-.stains  on  it, 
but  then  then*  might  be ;  and  the  ragg(*d  hole 
in  tlie  slioulder  where  the  bullet  went  tearing 
throiigli  looked  so  terrible,  and  tlie  old  brass 
buttons  seemed  to  be  watching  everything  they 
did  with  it. 

‘Lucy,  don’t  tjon  think  it  will  scan*  ’rom?’ 
solemnly  asked  Fn'ddy,  looking  down  at  him¬ 
self  to  s'.'o  the  skirts  trail  away  upon  the  floor. 

‘  I  shouldn’t  wonder,’  said  Luey,  with  agleani 
of  n  guery  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  Freddy. 

So  lie  gritted  his  teetli,  and  then  tliey  got 
their  fatiier’s  cap,  and  thi'n  Freddy  was  ready 
b-r  his  campaign  of  desolation— all  but  the 
false  face !  'That  was  in  tin*  kitchen  cupboard. 

Lucy  was  willing  enough  to  go  for  it,  but 
Freddy,  for  some  reason,  did  not  warmly  em¬ 
brace  tlie  idea  of  being  left  alone  ;  but  at  last, 
persuaded  there  was  no  other  way,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  aehieA'e  his  purpose  of  scaring  Tom, 


I  he  resolved  to  be  brave,  after  specially  enjoin¬ 
ing  Lucy  to  hurry  right  back. 

Lucy  started  forth  in  good  faith,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  Freddy’s  whole  scheme,  as  she 
opened  the  kitchen  door  a  draft  of  wind  rushed 
I  in  and  shut  tiglit  the  closet  d(wr,  and  that  very 
I  instant  not  only  Lucy,  but  heminther,  Bridget, 

I  and  Tom,  who  sat  whittling  on  the  steps,  heard 
j  tlie  most  terrible  cries  and  sliouts  for  help. 

All  ruslied  from  the  kitchen  and  towards  the 
closet,  from  whence  the  cries  for  immediate  as¬ 
sistance  plainly  proceeded  ;  but  only  Lucy 
I  could  form  tlie  slightest  notion  of  what  the 
I  matter  was. 

The  door  was  hurriedly  opened.  There  sat 
Freddy  on  the  floor  of  tlie  dark  retreat,  the 
saddest  specimen  of  nervous  prostration  that 
ever  disgnwed  the  United  States  uniform. 

‘  AAHiat  on  earth  has  the  hoy  got  on?’  in¬ 
quired  Tom,  with  all  of  tliat  complacency  which 
Freddy  couldn’t  hear. 

Freildy,  having  been  rescued,  began  now  to 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  feeling  very  much 
ashamed  about  something,  which  might  have 
been  suflieiently  explained  by  his  ridiculous 
plight,  without  Lucy’s  giggling  right  out. 

‘  Why  did  Frt'ddy  put  those  things  on?  ’  ask¬ 
ed  his  mother,  turning  to  Lucy. 

‘  I  believe  he  was  going  to  scare  Tom,’  an¬ 
swered  Lu(*y,  coyly  looking  over  towards  the 
little  veteran. 

‘  He’s  a  hud  man !  ’  humorously  sneered  Tom, 
in  a  way  that  was  just  too  provoking  for  any¬ 
thing. 

‘  That  will  do.  Thomas !  ’  interrupted  his 
mother ;  ‘  and  now,  Freddy,  I  think  there’s 
been  searing  enough  for  one  (lay,  and  you  may 
take  off  your  uniform.’ 

They  went  back  to  the  kitchen,  all  but  Lucy. 
At  her  Fi’oddy  east  a  perfectly  lurid  glance. 

‘  You  needn’t  pretend  to  stay  and  sympathize  !  ’ 
said  ho,  ‘  I  know  you !  ’ 

Then  Lucy,  too,  went  away,  but  carefully 
propping  the  door  open  first,  possibly  as  a  last 
.sarcasm. 

‘How  mean,  j/icrtn,  Mi-LYN,  women  are!’  grit¬ 
ted  Freddy,  between  his  teeth  as  he  rose. — John 
W.  S>nyder  in  Wide  Awake. 

THK  WHEN'S  PUZZEK. 

Said  a  wee  mother  wren 
As  she  sat  in  tier  nest, 

AVitli  four  cunning  bahio.s 
Tucked  up  to  her  breast, 

“  I  very  inucli  wonder 
AVhieli  one  I  love  best. 

“I  shall  know  hy-and-hy, 

AA’lioii  they’ve  found  out  their  wings 
And  are  l('arniiig  to  liy. 

O  the  lilth',  cute  things! 

Il7(rt?  is  that  which  my  mate 
From  the.  (ippte-tree  sings  * 

“  (He’s  seen  mothers  before,) 

Yes,  the  dear,  foolish  fellow — 

(In  brown  and  in  azure, 

III  scarlet  and  yellow,} 

How  ch'ar  is  his  tenor! 

How  liquid  and  mellow !  " 

(And  never  tlie’bird  that 
AVas  strongest  to  fly, 

And  sweetest  ('oiild  warble, 

AVas  best  in  the  t'ye 
Of  a  d(*ar,  loving  mother.) 

“  You’ll  know  by-aiid-by." 

Loud  sings  the  proud  mate 
To  the  bird  in  tlie  nest: 

“  A'oii  will  cherish  the  weakest  one 
Alore  than  the  rest ; 

And  the  birdie  few  care  for 
You’ll  surely  love  best.” 

FANNY  J.  CROSBY. 

There  are  so  many  girls  and  boys  that  like 
to  find  the  name  of  Fanny  J.  Crosby  at  the 
head  of  the  song.s  they  sing,  that  perhaps  they 
would  like  to  hoar  a  true  story  of  this  lady. 
Some  of  you  may  not  know,  says  Howe  Hen¬ 
ning,  that  this  lady  is  blind,  and  has  been  ever 
since  .she  wa.s  a  vi'iy  small  child.  For  all  that, 
slio  is  one  of  the  happiest  ladies  you  can  know. 
She  .says  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  it  sud¬ 
denly  came  to  her  mind  that  she  was  not  like 
other  children,  and  must  always  live  in  a  dark 
world  of  her  own,  but  she  made  up  her  mind 
then  and  there  not  to  be  unhappy  about  it,  but 
to  take  all  the  good  she  could  get,  andjriye 
much  to  others  as  possible.  And  so  she  has. 

Well,  last  Winter  she  was  invited  to  speak 
in  one  of  the  Tndnstrial  Schools  of  New  York 
city.  About  two  luindred  children,  who  came 
from  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  homes, 
were  gathered  in  tlie  schoolroom  at  Cottage 
Place  that  afternoon  to  hear  the  “  blind  lady,” 
and  quite  a  nnmb(*r  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  on  the  platform. 

First  the  cliildren  sang  very  heartily  and 
swi'etly  .several  songs,  and  spoke  several 
“  pieci's,”  and  then  Miss  Crosby  gave  them 
one  of  her  own  “  stories  in  verso,”  in  which 
she  imitated  the  various  street  calls  so  amaz¬ 
ingly  that  the  childn'ii  shouted  with  laughter. 
Then  they  had  different  exorcises,  free  gym¬ 
nastics,  and  “  kitclien  garden  ”  songs,  until 
Miss  Crosby  told  tlioin  if  was  time  for  a  sober 
I  story,  and  she  began  by  saying  -liow  that  more 
!  tlian  lilty  yc'ars  bi'foro  a  little  baby  girl  was 
I  born  up  ill  Conneeticiit.  who  seemed  very  bright 
i  at  tirst,  but  wlien  she  was  aliout  six  weeks  old 
a  great  misfortune  happened  to  her  and  she 
lost  her  sight.  ‘That  was  just  like  myself,’ 
Miss  Crosby  said,  and  the  children  smiled. 
T'Ik'U  slic  told  how  the  baby  girl  grew,  and 
what  nice  times  she  used  to  bavi*  sliding  down 
bill  in  the  Winter  and  playing  in  Summer  with 
her  mates,  who  were  always  very  kind  to  her. 

But  when  this  blind  girl  was  eighteen  years 
old  she  was  sent  to  New  York  to  learn  to  read 
in  the  Institute  for  such  afflicted  ones.  She 
cried  at  h'aving  her  mother,  but  she  wanted  to 
go  so  as  to  know  sonu'thing  like  other  girls. 
Th(*re  she  grc'w  up,  and  finally  became  a  teach¬ 
er  in  the  institute,  and  had  always  remained  in 
the  city,  but  tlioiigh  she  had  been  blind  she 
believed  she  bad  liad  as  happy  hours  as  many 
wlio  could  see,  for  she  trusted  Cod  that  He 
knew  wliat  was  Ix'st  for  His  child. 

When  Aliss  Cnxsby  sat  down,  a  gentleman 
who  had  Ix'on  quietly  listening  to  the  story, 
stepped  forward  and  said  be  too  had  a  story  to 
tell.  He  said  that  about  the  same  niiinber  of 
years  before  that  the  lady  bad  mentioned,  he 
too  had  lived  np  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  among  ids  cliild  friends  and  playmates 
had  been  one  little  girl  who,  strange  to  .say, 
had  been  just  as  tlie  ladj'  had  toltl,  entirely 
blind,  but  lie  said  lie  always  liked  to  draw  her 
about  she  was  so  hap|)y  and  cheer3’,  and  never 
allowed  any  (piarrelling  or  disputing.  Then 
he  said  ‘  ver3'  strange,’  but  that  little  girl  too 
came  to  New  York  into  the  same  Institute  the 
lady  bad  mentioned,  and  lie  did  not  see  her 
again  for  tliirty  years.  Then  he  visited  the 
In.stitute,  and  saw  his  little  playmate  grown 
into  a  busy,  happy  woman,  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  hour  witli  her  in  talking  over  old 
times  and  friends.  And  again,  he  said,  years 
went  by  and  he  had  never  met  his  friend  since 
until — and  tliere  he  stopped. 

Miss  Crosby  was  sitting  leaning  towards  the 
speaker,  lier  face  shining  with  emotion  and 
hands  trembling  witli  eagerness. 

‘  Cliildren,’  said  the  Principal,  stepping  for¬ 
ward,  ‘  who  were  this  little  girl  and  boy  ?’ 

‘  This  lady  and  this  gentleman,’  shouted  the 
(luiekwitted  street-children. 

And  then  the  gentleman  came  up  to  Miss 
Crosby*.  ‘  It’s  (fcoigc  K.,  isn’t  it  ?  I  knew  the 
voice,’  slie  said,  while  they  stood  shaking 
hands  as  if  each  had  hold  of  a  pump-handle, 
and  tlie  children  clapped,  and  the  older  people 
Hourislied  handkerehiefs  and  seemed  to  be 
laughing,  while  they  attended  to  hard  colds  at 
the  .same  time. 

'  When  all  was  ipiiet  again  Miss  Crosby  re¬ 
cited  one  very  sw(*et  poem  she  had  written  for 
N(*w  Y('ar,  the  children  sung  their  “  H'dj’,  holy, 
holy,”  and  wi'iit  away,  leaving  tlie  blind  author 
and  lier  old-time  friend  to  have  a  quiet  little 
chat  of  the  waj*  in  which  God  had  led  them. 

Hut  tliest*  poor  children  had  learned  one  new 
les.son  from  Miss  t-'rosbj’ — that  a  person  does 
not  need  to  live  an  unhappy  or  useless  life, 
even  if  God  has  sent  some  great  and  sad  mis¬ 
fortune  into  it,  and  tlu*  next  time  any  of  you 
sing  tliat  sweet  song 

All  tlx*  way  my  Saviour  leads  me, 

AVhiit  liave  I  to  ask  Ix'side  ? 

Kemember  that  is  not  only  the  song  of  the 
author’.s  pen,  but  of  all  her  bright,  helpful  life 
as  well. 
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MR.  SWAN'S  ADDRESS. 

[We  have  already  referred  iu  this  dt'part-  j 
rnent  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  j 
State  Agrieultuial  Society.  part  of  the  pro-  j 
cwdings  was  the  ad<lrcss  of  the  retiring  Tres-  j 
ident,  Robert  J.  Swan  (resident  near  Geneva), 
a  portion  of  which  we  now  quote  as  of  inter- 
t*8t  to  many  of  our  readers.  Born  and  biought 
up  in  this  great  city,  tlie  late  President  neviu- 
theless  ejirly  took  to  rural  pursuits,  and  this 
under  the  able  tutelage  of  the  late  John  John¬ 
son.  He  has  proved  an  apt  and  worthy  pupil. 
.Ys  will  be  seen,  he  makes  mention,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  of  two  or  thre<'  of  the 
honored  pioneers  in  his  line  of  things.  But 
for  the  fact  that  matters  so  fell  out  that  he  j 
came  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  a  son-in-law 
to  one  of  them,  and  that  Mr.  Swan  a  Ids  a  j 
pretty  lu.vuriant  growth  of  modesty  to  his  i 
many  virtues,  we  should  doubtle.ss  have  had 
something  imtre  than  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
late  Mr.  Johnson’s  really  great  services  to  ag¬ 
riculture.— En.  Ev.vn.] 

I  may  be  permittetl  to  recall  to  your  minds 
certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  suggests  the  review.  Si.\ty-two  years  ago 
the  idea  of  forming  an  agricultural  society  to 
represent  what  was  then  pre*"*minently  the 
great  industry  of  the  State,  was  conceived,  an<i 
a,  few  farmers  of  honored  memory  began  to 
formulate  the  plan.  Their  work  progressed 
slowly,  for  the  hindrances  were  great.  There 
were  no  railroads  to  transport  animals  and 
farm  products  to  the  fairs,  nor  was  it  even  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  whole  territory  of  the  State 
should  be  represented  at  any  exhibition.  The 
telegraph  was  yet  in  the  womb  of  time,  and 
there  was  no  quick  interchange  of  thought 
over  distances  traversed  by  the  mails  conveyed 
in  coacluisas  the  quickest  means  of  transporta-  | 
tion  employed  iu  that  daj\  Organization  had,  | 
therefore,  to  proceed  by  slow  processes,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  years  passed  before  the 
society  was  incorporated  under  proper  forms 
of  law.  This  occurred  in  April,  1HJ2.  Jesse 
Buell  of  revered  memory,  was  then  the  editor 
of  The  Ylbany  Cultivator,  and  gave  to  the  new 
society  great  personal  services,  besides  the 
valuable  aid  of  his  paper.  His  usidul  labor  wjis 
given  without  .stint  to  the  objects  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  organization,  until  the  day  of  his 
death  in  1839. 

Such  men,  through  their  acts  of  unselfish  de¬ 
votion  to  the  jniblic  good,  establish  just  claim 
to  the  affecti  'uate  regard  of  tlieir  successors. 
He  and  his  coworkers  met  difliculties  with 
noble  courage  that  vanquished  opposing  force, 
and  pr(“ssed  bravely  to  the  attainment  of  ob¬ 
jects  .sought.  Tiiey  were  ridiculed  as  *•  enthu¬ 
siasts,”  as  ”  book  farmers,”  no  doubt,  yet  they 
put  their  impress  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
State,  and  pave  us  an  organization  that  has 
vast  possibilities,  whose  execution  devolves 
upon  present  workers  and  those  who  are  yet 
to  accept  the  responsibilities.  Even  now,  after 
all  the  work  of  our  predecessors  for  tlie  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agriculture,  with  the  State  Sc'ci- 
ety  just  ready  to  enter  upon  the  last  half  of  a 
century  of  existence,  there  are  many  farmers 
within  its  field  who  decry  its  labors  and  make 
boastful  display  of  their  ignorance,  in  tin*  child¬ 
ish  assertion  that  they  know  how  to  plow  and 
sow  and  reap,  and  with  ludicrous  appn'ciatiou 
of  their  proficiency  ask  “What  more  do  we 
want?”  Do  they  not  see  that  advancement 
has  been  made — that  superior  methods  and 
improved  implements  have  added  to  the  profits 
of  farming?  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
developments  of  knowledge  in  the  past  fifty 
years  have  given  agriculture  new  dignity,  and 
conferred  lasting  honors  on  the  men  whose 
thought  has  thus  lightened  a  thousand  tasks 
while  increasing  the  rewards  of  labor  ? 

"What  agencies  have  been  employed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the.se  beneficent  ends?  Primarily,  en¬ 
lightened  thought  of  men  whose  zealous  efforts 
the  hardships  of  labor  have  made 
^.iiivient  teachers.  But  we  may  well  con- 
mder  for  a  brief  moment  the  channels  through 
which  thought  has  been  directed  so  beneficently. 
There  is  no  agency  more  potent  in  elevating 
our  calling,  none  more  fruitful  in  good  results 
than  the  agricultu  ral  press.  All  honor  to  J  esse 
Buell  and  Luther  Tucker,  whose  labors  live 
after  them ;  teachers  who  pointed  the  way 
through  which  talent  might  be  directed  to  the 
ennobling  of  a  profession  that  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  useful  industry.  Hardly  less 
honor  is  due  to  the  agricultural  press  of  to¬ 
day,  with  its  blessings  multiplied  l)y  the  in- 
crea.sing  intelligence  of  farmers,  who  no  longer 
sneer  iu  complacent  ignorance  at  the  le.ssons 
disseminated  by  printers’  ink.  May  the  day 
be  hastened  when  every  farmer,  no  matter  how 
poor  in  material  possession,  shall  have  regular 
visits  of  at  least  one  agricultural  journal  worth¬ 
ily  conducted  for  his  behalf  by  extemling  the 
field  of  thought  and  ascertained  fact  in  the 
science  of  agriculture. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  an  illustration  of  the 
power  exerb'd  by  the  jrress  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  by  a  single  writer,  I  will  refer 
you  to  the  work  of  the  late  John  Johnson,  a 
deep  thinker,  a  discriminating  student,  an 
original  investigator,  and  withal  a  successful 
farmer,  whose  knowledge  was  proved  by  prac¬ 
tice.  The  lessons  of  his  long  life,  disseminated 
through  the  press,  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  to  agriculture,  especially  iu  revealing  the 
great  benefits  that  attend  thorough  draining 
of  heavy  soils.  The  i>ress  is  the  available  me¬ 
dium  for  the  spread  of  knowledge  in  <‘very  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture.  It  conveys  to  all  who 
seek  information  whatever  means  of  gain  the 
most  intelligent  membei-s  of  the  profe.ssion 
have  provorl  by  practice,  and  it,  therefore,  is 
wise  economy  for  ail  farmers  to  avail  of  its  aid 
to  the  fulle.st  extent  con.sistent  with  time  and 
opportunities  allowed. 

TOO  FREE  WITH  MEDICINES. 

Salt,  sulphur,  saltpetre,  resin,  and  such  com¬ 
mon  drugs  are  too  often  given  to  cattle  with¬ 
out  reason  or  knowledge.  “  Salt  is  good,”  but 
if  given  in  excess  it  becomes  aa  acrid  irribint 
poison.  I  once  casually  remarked  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  that  salt  was  good  for  pigs,  and  that  I 
threw  a  handful  into  tlie  slop  barrel  everyday. 
Thereupon  this  good  man  went  home  and 
emptied  the  sediment  of  a  pork  barrel  into  the 
pig  trough.  The  next  day  his  two  pigs  were 
dead,  and  he  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  mind, 
charging  me  with  having  misled  and  injured 
him.  He  had  given  about  two  gallons  of  brine 
and  a  quart-  or  two  of  salt  to  his  two  pigs  at 
^once,  and  the  pigs  had  foolishly  eaten  too  much 
"of  the  unwonted  stuff.  Sulphur  is  used  just  as 
rei^klessly  as  this  very  often,  and  with  great 
injury,  no  doubt.  Sulphur  is  a  very  active 
sudorific,  and  causes  a  great  increase  in  the  in¬ 
sensible  perspiration  through  the  skin.  A  per¬ 
son  who  takes  a  teaspoonful  (one  drachm)  of 
sulphur  at  a  dose  will  find  in  a  few  hours  the 
fumes  of  the  sulphur  pjissing  off  through  the 
skin  so  freely  as  to  blacken  silver  that  may  be 
carried  in  the  pockets.  Sulphur  is  sometime.s 
given  to  animals — and  persons  as  well  -as  a 
remedy  for  parasitic  diseases,  sis  the  itch, 
mange,  ring-worm,  and  even  lice,  and  it  acts 
on  those  plants  and  insects  which  produce 
these  diseases  by  these  e.scaped  fumes  through 
the  skin.  But  its  action  on  the  skin  is  danger¬ 
ous  when  it  is  excessive  from  a  large  dose,  and 
it  should  be  given  very  rarely,  and  tlum  only- 
in  small  doses  repeated  daily  for  several  days. 
The  same  caution  sho\ild  be  observed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  resin  and  saltpetre,  two  active  diuret¬ 
ics  which  operate  upon  the  kidneys  itrofusely, 
and  tend  greatly  to  weaken  those  important 
organs.  Many  cases  of  serious  disease  occur 
from  the  excessive  use  of  resin  with  hf>rse.s. 

The  farmers  of  Hunterdon  and  Somersit 
counties.  New  Jersey,  says  an  exchange,  use 
goats  to  protect  their  sheep  from  dogs.  Two 
goats  can  drive  away  a  dozen  (U>gs,  and  two 
are  about  all  each  farmer  puts  in  with  his 
sheep.  As  soon  as  a  <log  enters  tin*  field  at 
night,  the  goats  attack  him,  and  their  butting 
propensities  are  too  much  for  the  canine,  who 
soon  finds  himself  over  and  over.  .Y  few  repe¬ 


titions  of  this  treatment  (‘auscs  the  dog  to  quit 
tlie  field, limping  and  yelling.  Formerly,  when 
a  dog  entered  a  sheep-field  at  night,  the  .sluep 
Would  run  wildly  around  ami  cry  piteously-. 
Since  the  goats  have  been  usml  t"  guard  them, 
they  form  in  line  behind  the  goats  and  seem  to 
enjoy  the  fun.  The  ide.a  of  utilizing  goats  in 
this  way  came  from  the  West,  where  they  are 
put  iu  shtvp-pens  to  drive  away  wolves. 
- - 

HEALTH  PAK.UiRAPHS. 

What  to  no  wue.n  Smali.-cox  Oivi  ks. — 1 .  Place 
the  sick  in  a  separate  room  from  which  all 
dothiug,  carpets,  upholstered  stuff,  and  the 
quilts  Jiml  feather  bedding  have  been  removed. 
In  such  a  room  with  oiien  windows  and  an 
open  fire,  keep  the  sick  and  nui-ses  entirely- 
separated  (quarantined)  from  all  other  persons 
until  the  doctor  tind  health  officer  take  charge. 
Then  follow  their  requirements. 

2.  L(‘t  all  persons  who  are  near  the  sick  be 
immediately  vaccinated  afresh,  and  hd  it  be 
understood  from  the  first  that  all  bedtling, 
clothing,  towels,  and  cloths  which  are  touched 
or  used  by  the  sick  shall  be  burned  ;  and  every¬ 
place  where  the  sick  are,  and  where  th<*re  is 
anything  that  has  come  from  or  been  exposed 
to  them,  shall  be  thoroughly-  disinfected  .as 
.soon  as  possible. 

3.  A  separate  place,  or  even  a  hut  construct¬ 
ed  for  the  pui  pose,  should  be  so  prepared  as 
to  be  safer  for  the  si<  k  than  any  ordinary¬ 
dwelling  rooms  ;  that  is,  that  the  fresh  air  and 
sanitary-  care  and  nursing  shall  be  the  best 
possible ;  and  that  it  shall  be  an  apartment 
and  locality-  from  which  the  cor.t.agion  will  not 
be  spr(?ad  abroad. 

4.  That  no  delay  or  objection  shall  prevent 
the  vaccination  of  all  persons  who  have  been 
in  any-  manner  exposed,  or  susp('cted  of  expf)s- 
ure,  to  the  contagion.  Tiiat  if  fresh  vaccine  is 
not  at  hand,  the  physician  or  the  health  officer 
•shall  telegraph  to  the  nearest  person  who  can 
supply  it.  If  that  request  is  not  immediately- 
complied  with,  then  telegraph  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

5.  In  case  of  death,  wrap  the  cor|)se  in  a 
sheet  .saturated  with  the  strong<\st  disinfei-tant, 
and  bury  it  in  a  deei»  grave  within  tw-enty-four 
hours,  and  without  ti  juiblic  funeral. 

Disinfect  aci'ording  to  the  rules  given  in 
the  State  Board’s  circular  on  Disinfection  (No. 

I'i).  _ _ _ 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Stale  Bread. — A  good  w.ay  to  use  slices  of 
stale  bread  is  to  dip  them  in  well-beaten  e.gus, 
then  after  frying  ham  fry  the  bread  in  the 
ham  gravy,  adding  a  lumi»  of  butter  if  neces¬ 
sary;  fry  the  broad  until  it  is  a  light  brown; 
send  to  the  table :  but  it  is  good  also  if  fried 
in  the  fat  cut  from  slices  of  steak  or  roasts. 

Roasting  Beef.— To  llavor  a  roast  deliciously, 
to  make  it  tender,  and  to  give  variety  which  is 
essential  in  that  family  when'  beef  is  the  staple 
meat  eaten — to  do  all  this  nothing  mon' is  re- 
(ptiredthan  a  large  lemon  ;  cut  it  iu  two  j>ieces, 
squeeze  all  the  juice  upon  tin'  roast,  then  after 
peeling  the  lemon  roll  it  uirin  the  roast.  When 
the  lemon  is  u.sed  no  water  is  nci'ded.  'J'he 
roast  should  be  a  fat  one,  to  ensure  good  gravy, 
and  the  lemon  acid  will  remove  the  oily  taste' 
sometimes  objected  to. 

Rice  Ckeam.— To  a  pint  of  new  milk  a<ld  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  ric(',  a  lump  of 
butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  a  little  lemonpeel 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  powdere<l  sugar.  Boil 
them  together  for  five  minutes,  then  add  half! 
an  ounce  of  isingla.ss  which  has  been  dissolved,  j 
and  let  the  mixture  cool.  When  cool  add  half 
a  pint  of  good  cream  whisked  to  a  froth,  mix 
all  together,  and  set  it  for  a  time  in  a  very  cool 
place  or  on  ice.  When  used,  t  urn  it  out  of  the 
Ixisin  into  a  dish  and  pour  fruit  juice  round  it; 
or  some  stewed  apple  or  ]iear  may  be  served 
with  it.  _  _  _ 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

Hardni-ss  of  Stone  Dependent  on  Climate. — 
According  to  Dr.  George  W.  Hawes,  employed 
by  the  Census  Bureau  to  report  on  the  build¬ 
ing  stones  of  the  United  States,  a  Florida 
stone  called  coquina  answers  admirably  for 
use  in  Florida,  l)ut  a  house  built  of  it  in  New- 
York  would  soon  tumble  down,  while  the  gran¬ 
ite,  wliieh  is  so  favorite  a  building  stone  in 
New  York,  would  soon  rot  in  the  Florida  cli¬ 
mate.  It  has  also  been  found  that  tlie  far- 
famed  Quincy  granite  is  full  of  pentagonal 
cells  containing  air  and  w-ater.  Under  the  ac-- 
tion  of  heat  tlie  water  is  converted  into  steam 
and  bursts  the  stone.  Hence  the  tendency  of 
Quincy  granite  to  fiy  to  pieces  in  a  fire. 

Electric  Horse  Cars. — At  Lichterfelde,  near 
Berlin,  Germany,  Dr.  Siemens  nine  months  ago 
built  the  first  electric  tramway,  extending  sev¬ 
eral  miles,  and  connecting  two  railroad  sta¬ 
tions.  Ever  since  that  time  only  one  car  has 
been  in  use  to  convey  passengers,  but  recently 
another  car  w-as  placed  on  the  rails,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  what  effects  w-ould  follow.  It 
w-as  found  that  the  two  cars  moved  iu  either 
direction  as  saMy  and  with  the  same  speed  as 
a  single  car,  the  only  differenoe  being  that 
w'hen  tw’o  cars  were  on  the  rails  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  which  provides  the  electric  current  had  to 
exert  twice  the  power  required  for  one  ear. 
These  experiments  have  therefore  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  on  an  electric  tramw-ay  several 
machines  can  run  at  the  same  time  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  each  other.  The  invention  is  at 
present  little  more  than  a  curiiisity,  but  looks 
forward  to  a  great  future. 

Forgetfitl  r.ASSENGERS. — Tiu^  clcvatcd  rail¬ 
roads  of  this  city  have  a  room  to  which  all  ar¬ 
ticles  left  on  tlie  trains  by  absent-minded  pas¬ 
sengers  are  taken.  A  reiiorter  recently  made 
this  depository  a  visit,  and  found  more  than  a 
thousand  umbrellas  awaiting  owners.  Para¬ 
sols  and  canes  were  also  numerous.  Several 
shelves  were  filled  with  parcels  which  had 
iloubtless  caused  much  vexation  to  women 
ju.st  returned  from  shopping.  Some  dinner 
pails,  shovels,  and  mechauic.s’  t^ols  were  re¬ 
minders  of  the  hardworking  men  who  could  ill 
afford  their  loss.  Careless  school  children  had 
nearly  a  shelf  full  of  books  to  witness  against 
them,  and  there  were  also  novels,  scientific 
works,  and  one  handsome  new  Bible.  Lunch 
baskets  were  seen,  and  there  were  a  few  big 
black  bottles,  probably  not  much  more  lost 
than  their  owners  were  when  they  left  them 
behind.  Two  large  baskets  wore  full  of  pock- 
etbooks  containing  various  sums  of  money. 
They  wore  mostly  women’s  portemonnaies,  as 
the  shopping  sex  have  the  exclusive  right,  ap- 
pareutly,  to  carry  purses  iu  their  liands,  aud 
consequently  to  lose  them.  There  were  sever¬ 
al  bushels  of  travelling  biigs,  wliich  probably 
were  lost  by  persons  passing  tbrougli  the  city. 
One  day  a  big  bass  drum  came  to  the  property 
clerk.  A  coruet  was  also  sent  in,  as  if  to  sup¬ 
port  the  drum.  One  day  a  rabbit  was  left  in  a 
car,  cosily  tucked  up  in  a  basket.  Tlie  proper¬ 
ty  clerk  also  had  the  C/Ompany  of  a  poodle  dog 
for  awhile.  A  woman  telegraphed  in  great 
haste  one  day  inquiring  for  a  basket  of  jewels 
.she  had  brought  in  from  the  country ;  when 
she  liad  identified  the  jewels  slie  did  not  re¬ 
ward  the  needy  man  who  had  been  so  honest 
as  to  return  them,  nor  did  she  condescend  to 
say  “  Thank  you  ”  as  .she  swept  down  stairs. 
The  clerk  says  that  not  one  iu  ten  parcels  has 
th*-  owner’s  name  on  it.  If  tliey  were  marked 
they  would  be  more  apt  to  be  returned  when 
found  by  fellow-passengers,  many  of  whom  do 
not  know  of  the  property  clerk’s  office. 

The  Chamrers  i  ndek  Heu.  G.vte. — Not  all 
our  readi'rs  may  know  that  the  work  of  exca¬ 
vating  the  rocks  in  the  East  River  ohaimel  at 
Hell  Gate  is  being  pushed  day  and  night,  and 
that  another  great  explosion  will  take  place 
some  time  in  1883.  The  first  one  covered 
abmit  two  aud  three-quarter  acres.  This  one 
is  expected  to  cover  nine  acres.  On  Oct.  31, 
1881,  the  total  length  of  the  galleries  under 
Fli'od  Uoek  was  1(5, KIO  fe<'t,and  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cubic  yards  of  solid  stone  removed  was 
47,431.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30 
lust.  General  Newton  reported  that  the  work 
of  excavating  now  proceeds  as  rapidly  as  it 
can  be  pushed.  As  the  galleries  extend  to  a 
giT-ater  distance  from  the  shaft,  it  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary  to  provide  means  of  ventilation,  and 
for  this  object  a  ventilating  fan  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  driven  by  a  vertical  engine,  was,  un¬ 
der  the  Buperiuteudeuee  of  (Captain  Mereur, 
placed  at  the  opening  to  the  shaft.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  fun  is  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the 


galleries,  dischargiug  the  foul  air  about  twenty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  roek.  while  the 
fresh  air  sh  uild  d  'seend  by  way  of  the  shaft. 
Eight  new  drills  liave  been  provideil  and  set  to 
work.  The  amount  wliieh  can  be  profitably 
expended  iu  tlie  year  eiuling  June  30,  1882,  is 
the  balance  available,  .'il;307.9>rt.]0,  which  will 
be  exjieiided  iu  completing  tlie  removal  of  the 
debris  at  Ilallel’s  Point  to  the  depth  of  tweiitj*- 
j  six  feet,  aud  removing  Heel  Tap  ami  Pot  Rock. 
!  and  extending  the  tunnels  and  excavating  in 
the  Middle  Reef  or  Flood  R  ek.  The  e.sti mat¬ 
ed  amount  required  for  tlie  laitire  and  perma¬ 
nent  com  pleliou  of  the  woi'k  of  improv(>ment 
iu  ueeoidaiiee  with  the  improved  ami  adopted 
project  is  82,215,078..")."). 

I:\iMKXsE  Bkidgivs. — Preparations  liave  been 
made  for  biiiMin;?  an  immense  stone  bridge  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  It  will  consist  of  si.xteeii 
80-feet  sj)ans  and  four  100-feet  spans,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  shore  jiicees,  will  liave  a  t*”  tal 
length  of  1,900  feet.  It  will  support  two  rail¬ 
way  trai'ks  at  a  height  of  over  sixty  feet  above 
the  water,  and  will  run  diagonally  across  the 
river  below  St.  .Ynthony’s  Falls.  Another  briilge, 
alri'ady  partially  eou.strueted,  ero.ss  -s  Murder¬ 
er’s  (.’reek,  near  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  for  the  New 
Y'ork,  Oiitario  ami  YYest ‘rn  Railroad.  Tills 
will  bo  1,200  feet  long,  ami  150  feet  high,  or  080 
feet  longer  tliau  the  Niagara  Suvpeii.sioii  Bridge, 
ami  2  52  feet  longer  than  the  new  London  Bridge 
over  the  Thames,  Its  lieight  e.xcei'ds  that  of 
the  New  Y'ork  and  Brooklyn  B  idge  by  10  feet, 
and  that  of  High  Itridge,  over  the  Harlem 
rivi'r,  by  about  25  fec't. 

THE  PROSPECTIVE  CIVILIZATION  OF  AFRICA. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  its  civilization  are  a 
coast  line  two  or  three  times  shorter,  compared 
with  its  area,  than  that  of  the  other  eontiuents  ; 
the  absence  of  those  large  navigable  rivers 
wliieh  render  the  otlier  continents  accessible  to 
tlieir  very  heart.  The  Nile,  in  eouseq nonce  of 
liigli  cataracts,  lieiiig  navigable  only  one-fourth 
of  its  length,  from  the  Meditcnancan  to  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza;  the  Congo,  though  second  to 
the  Amazon  in  volume,  ami  2,000  miles  long, 
being  rendered  by  rapiils  unnavigable  through 
the  huger  part  of  its  course  ;  the  Niger  being 
navigable  only  for  000  miles  ;  while  the  eliannel 
of  the  Zambesi  is  full  of  shifting  sands,  and  1ms 
a  dangerous  bar  at  its  pi  iueipal  mouth  ;  the  al- 
I  most  complete  separation,  by  theGrcat  Desert, 

I  of  Southern  ami  (Jeiitral  Africa  from  the  main 
seats  of  African  culture  along  the  IMediteira- 
neaii.  Another  obstacle  is  its  climate.  Its 
coasts  are  as  pestilential  as  any  iu  the  world. 
Thougli  Hie  interior  consists  of  elevated  basins 
from  one  to  four  tliousaml  feet  high,  separated 
from  eaeli  other  by  higlier  mountain  ranges; 
still  the  rainy  seasons  are  long,  th<'  raius  are 
excessive,  the  spongy  soil  holds  tlu'  moisture, 
violent  rain-storms, eoiiiieeted  wit  li  tremendous 
winds  ami  liiiilstoiies,  are  frequent,  so  that  ex¬ 
peditious  are  exposeii  to  fevm’,  rl  v.sentery,  aistli- 
ma.aml  rlnMimatisin,  ami  sometimes  lo.se  half 
their  number  iu  a  f»‘w  days.  All  travel  is  fur¬ 
ther  impeded  by  Hie  absiaiee  of  roads  ami  Hie 
rank  vegetation  which  crowds  upon  Hie  iiariMw 
path,  with  gras.scs  arnu'd  with  hooks,  ami  in- 
teiloeking  boughs  bristling  with  Hiorn.s.  The 
camel,  moreover,  wholly  fails  oiitsidi'  the  diier 
districts,  ami  blood  sucking  llic's  render  the 
employment  of  asses  and  bullocks  dangerons. 

Tiie  country,  moreover,  is  .so  split  up  into 
petty  Stales  that  a  journey  of  a  few  days  lakes 
one  beyond  the  domain  of  a  eliit'f  wliose  pro- 
t(!ction  laid  been  gaiuetl  with  gnait  dinieulty  ; 
ami  Ibis  proH'Ction,  indeed,  is  liable  to  be 
wholly  lost  through  Hu*  utter  want  of  faith 
whieli  characterizes  the  African,  or  by  the  clis- 
obeilieuee  of  Hieir  appointed  guidi*s,  wlio,  when 
a  little  distance  away,  may  even  fearlessly  plun¬ 
der  tluMii,  The  protection,  moreover,  has  to  be 
bought,  and  exaction  after  exaction  may  at 
length  strip  the  traveller  bare.  Even  worse 
than  this  is  tlic  hostility  of  the  people,  who 
hold  all  strangers  as  enemies,  and  are  further 
incited  to  their  attacks  by  their  special  canni¬ 
bal  relish  for  the  flesh  of  white  men. 

But  mail  will  go  anywhere  for  a  sufficient 
motive.  The  great  tide  of  immigration  will 
doubtless,  iu  time,  be  turned  •toward  Africa, 
Meanwhile  eommereial  activity,  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  extension  of  both  ancient 
an<l  modern  civilization,  is  sure  to  find  a  large 
.scope  here.  The  great  interior,  never  visited 
since  the  time  of  the  Ca'sars,  and  which  liad 
been  left  a  blank  on  our  maps,  is  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  lofty  basins,  well  wooded,  well  watered, 
extraordinarily  productive,  with  a  dry  atmos- 
jihcre,  ami  not  intensely  hot,  has  already  been 
rendered  accessible  by  two  or  tliree  distinct 
routes.  “Africa  produces  gohl,  silver,  iron, 
ivory  in  enormous  abumlanee,  natron,  hard 
woods  of  various  kinds,  rhinoceros’  horns,  ex¬ 
cellent  wax  ami  gums,  salt,  dates,  tainurimls, 
figs,  cocoanuts,  grouud-mits,  manioc,  the  fruits 
of  the  baobab  and  dour  palm-trees,  yams,  ba¬ 
nanas,  capers,  senna,  palm-oil,  cloves,  hides, 
leather,  ami  ostrich  feathers.  It  grows,  under 
an  execrable  system  of  cultivation,  abundant 
wheat,  barley. rice,  maize,  durra,  millet,  sesame, 
sugar, and  coffee,  besides  yielding  in  places  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indi¬ 
go.  'Idle  forests  of  the  interior  are  but  partial¬ 
ly  explored,  and  may  bo  expected  to  eontaiu  a 
variety  of  v<*getable  piotlucts  suitable  for  dyes 
and  medicaments.”  As  to  gold,  it  is  widely 
spread  over  Africa,  some  parts  of  which  hold 
a  high  placi*  among aiiriferou.s  regions  ;  and  as 
to  ivory, it  is  probable  that  the  vast  region  wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Gmgo  aud  its  tributaries,  might  be 
made  to  yield,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  double 
the  supi'ly  now  obtained  from  all  sources. 

Another  motive,  equally  persistent  with  the 
eommi'icial  spirit,  ami  pi'iliaps  even  more  to 
be  relied  on,  is  the  ilesire  to  send  Christianity 
through  its  benighted  regioii.s.  “  History  shows 
that  (ihristiaiiity  possesses  a  jtower  peculiar  to 
itself  for  drawing  uncultivated  races  out  of  sav¬ 
agery,  and  enabling  them  to  mount  rapidly  the 
first  stages  of  civilization,  'rhere  is  every  rea- 
•son  to  believe  that  in  the  work  of  regenerating 
Africa  a  leading  part  will  be  played  by  mission¬ 
ary  societies,  which  will  supply  a  suecession  of 
devoted  ami  energetic  men,  banded  together  in 
communities  and  settled  in  stations,  which  will 
become  centres  of  instruction,  civilization,  and 
enlightenment  to  the  wild  tribes  dwellingaround 
them.” 

Already  the  work  of  exploration  is  being 
pushed  along  various  routes.  African  trading 
companies  are  being  formed,  and  missionary 
societies  liave  entered  on  preparatory  work 
with  a  spirit  of  practicality  aud  enterprise 
promising  large  results,  especially  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads — the  prime  need  of  Africa — 
the  establishment  of  fixed  routes  with  perma¬ 
nent  stations,  and  the  placing  of  steamboats  on 
the  great  lakes  and  rivers, — Canon  Rawliiison 
in  Princeton  Review. 

THE  BRAVE  CAFT.  BROWNRIGG. 

Wo  have  noticed  the  encounter  of  the  little 
British  pinnace,  commanded  by  Capt.  Brown- 
rigg  and  manned  by  a  handful  of  men,  with  a 
slave  dhow,  on  Jan.  3d.  An  official  account 
dated  from  Zanzibar,  and  written  by  Acting- 
Commander  Goodridge  of  H.  M.  S,  Loudon, 
says  that  the  pinnace  wius  “  visiting  and  in¬ 
specting  the  boats  <'ngaged  in  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  at,  and  the  depots  on,  Pemba 
Island.”  The  dhow  was  approached  sim[)ly 
with  the  idea  of  examining  lier  papers  and  let¬ 
ting  her  pass  on,  and  the  British  crew  was  taken 
(luite  by  surprise  ou  receiving  a  fatal  volley  from 
ambu.shed  men,  at  close  quarters.  The  treach¬ 
erous  Arabs  then  rushed  on  board  and  soon 
overcame  all  opposition  save  that  of  the  brave 
cajitaiu  who  had  been  guiding  the  pinnace,  and 
was  in  her  stern.  The  account  says  : 

“As  the  coxswain  was  standing  on  the  stem, 
in  Hie  act  of  making  fast  with  the  hook  rojic, 
lie  caught  .sight  of  some  eight  or  ten  men 
crouched  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  with  guns 
at  the  ‘  ready  ’  position.  He  sung  out  to  the 
captain  aft,  when  they  rose  up  aud  fired  ;  he 
Hung  the  hook  at  them,  and  closed  with  one, 
both  falling  overboard  together.  The  Arabs, 
the  number  of  whom  is  variously  c.sHmated  at 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-live,  then  jumped  into 
the  pinnace  with  drawn  swords  and  clubbed 
guns.  As  their  first  fire  seems  to  liave  killed 
one  man  (a  stoker)  outright,  mortally  wounded 
another,  and  severely  wounded  two  others  of 
tlie  boat’s  crew,  the  Arabs  found  but  little  flif- 
lleulty  ill  driving  the  rest,  unarmed  as  they 
wore,  overboard.  Captain  Brownrigg  and  his 


j  steward  were  the  only  two  left,  and  both  were  j 
in  the  after  part  of  the  boat.  Ho  apjiears  to  | 
I  have  seized  a  ritlo  at  the  first  volley  ainl  find,  | 
j  knocking  an  Arab  over  ;  but  before  he  could: 
reload,  tliree  or  four  of  them  riished  aft  to  al- 
j  tack  him,g<'ttiiig  oii  the  top  of  the  eaiioi»y  and 
,  at  the  sid<‘s  ;  but  he,  elubbiiig  his  rifle,  kept 
I  them  at  bay,  fighting  with  a  deterniiiiation  | 
,  that  has  lilh'd  the  survivors,  who  wen*  Hien  in 
'the  water  unable  to  get  on  hoard,  with  the, 

I  great<^s^  admiration,  they  deseribiiig  him  as  ■ 

I  tiglitiiig  like  a  lion.  He  knocked  two  of  his 
j  assailants  over,  but  was  unable  to  get  at  them  : 
j  lu'opi'iiy,  owing  to  the  structun*  of  tlie  lioat  (as  i 
I  liave  before  deseribod),  lie  being  in  tlie  stern  ■ 
sheets,  whilst  Hu'y  were  above  him  on  Hie  can-  i 
opy.  <‘Uttiiig  at  liim  with  their  long  swonls,  but  , 
fearing  to  jump  down  and  close  witli  lilm.  As  | 
he  knocked  one  over  another  took  his  iilaee.  , 
The  first  wound  that  seems  to  have  ham[)ereii  | 
him  ill  the  gallant  fight  was  a  cut  across  the  - 
forehead,  from  which  Hu*  blood  pouring  over  ' 
his  face  partially  blinded  him  ;  lie  was  then  : 
out  across  the  bands,  the  fingers  being  seveied  ^ 
from  Hie  left,  and  partially  so  from  the  right  | 
one,  and  badly  woumh'd  in  both  elbows.  He  ^ 
could  no  longer  hold  the  rille.  He  tlit'ii  ap-  ! 
pears  to  have  tried  to  get  hob  I  of  any  of  his  | 
foes,  or  of  anything  wherewith  to  fight  ou,  but  j 
blinded  as  he  was,  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  He  ; 
fought  thus  for  upwards  of  twenty  minutes,  j 
keeping  liis  face  to  his  assailants,  and  having  j 
no  thought  or  making  no  effort  to  seek  safety  ; 
by  jumping  overboard.  At  length  lie  was  shot ! 
through  the  heart,  and  fell  dead,  having,  b  -  ' 
sides  the  fatal  one,  n'ceived  no  less  than  twen¬ 
ty  wounds,  most  of  them  of  a  severe  and  two  i 
of  a  mortal  nature.  | 

“  During  this  time  the  men  were  in  Hie  wa-  i 
ter.  Thomas  Bishop,  ordinary,  was  badly 
woundt'd,  and  was  support'd  to  Hie  dingy  1 
asH-rn  of  the  piaiiaee  by  William  Veimiiig,  | 
leading  stoker  (who  was  himself  slightly  ' 
wouiKh'd  in  Hie  head  by  a  slug),  'riiere  he  I 
lield  oil,  luff  the  Arabs  hauling  Hie  boat  up  j 
alongside  tli<  pinnace,  cut  him  over  tlio  head 
until  he  sank.  Samuel  Massey,  A.B.,  was  se-  I 
verely  wouuded,  and  was  supporteil  to  the  I 
slioro,  a  (listaiK'c  of  about  70(t  yards,  by  Al-  ; 
fred  Yates,  leading  seaman,  and  William*  Col- I 
listen,  ordinary.  'I’lie.  remaining  stoker  swam  j 
there  by  himself,  as  also  ilid  the  iiffer|ireter, 
the  writer  (thin!  class),  John  G.  '1.  .Vers,  hav¬ 
ing  been  mortally  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  i 
There  was  left  on  board  tin*  pinnace  the  cap-  | 
tain’s  steward  (a  Gianese),  who  states  that  af-  : 
ter  the  c.iptain  fell  the  Arabs  knocked  the  boat  J 
about  a  bit,  but  did  not  touch  his  body  beyond 
looking  closely  into  his  face  to  see  if  he  was  j 
dead.  The  steward  liimself  w;us  at  tin*  time  ly-  j 
ing  aft,  jireteuding  to  be  dead.  *  j 

“The  .Vrabs  then  left  the  Lmat  and  sailed  , 
away  in  their  dlmw.  When  the  leading  stoker  . 
got  on  h(>ar<l  of  her,  he  having  been  in  the  wa-  ' 
ter  all  the  time,  got  up  stc'am,  ainl  ph*ked  u|) 
the  men  on  the  beach.  VVlu'ii  Hn'y  were  got 
oil  board,  tiny  prc'ceedt'd  to  liiul  Lieut.  Henry 
W.  Target,  tin;  s**riior  ollieer  in  charge  of  tlie  ' 
boats  at  IViniia,  but  wlio,  being  twenty  live 
miles  off.  could  not  get  up  in  time  to  capture! 
the  dhow.  1  havi*,”  t'b*. 

“  P.  K. — Dec*.  9Hi,  I8sl.  I  am  informed  Iiy 
the  oflieer  iu  eomuiaml  of  tin.*  bloekmk*  at 
Pemba  that  the  dlmw  lias  been  i*aplurtd  and 
fully  rec'ogiiizc  <1,  ainl  am  also  infornied  l>y  reli¬ 
able  autlioi’ity  tlial,  c'iglit  .Vrabs  iiiiplieate<l  in  ! 
the  attack  liave  been  eapturc'd,  wliilst  another 
was  sliot.  One*  of  them  was  recognized  as  the  ; 
captain  of  the  dhow,  or  at  least  as  the  man  win) 
held  up  the  papi'i's  when  the'  pinnace  went  along-  , 
side,  by  William  Vt'tininor,  leading  stokc'r.  Sub-  ' 
sequent  proci'edings  will  In'  fully  n-ported  by  I 
regular  mail  leaving  iu  six  days.  No  papers  ! 
were  found  iu  the  dliow,  cu*  anything  to  verity  i 
her  nationality.”  j 

The  schooners  Undine  and  Harrier  were*  com-  | 
missioned  at  Portsmouth  by  Lieuteiiaiits  Pons-  ; 
ford  and  Scott  Wilcox,  for  services  in  tlie  su|)-  i 
pression  of  the  slave  traliic.  'Ihey  are  so  rig-  j 
ged  as  to  be  able  to  overhaul  any  slave  dhow,  i 
'ihey  will  have  independent  comma  tnls.  j 

C  VTAKKH  AN1>  UKV.  T.  P.  CllILUS.  j 

one  fin.jilreJ  tiiousarnl  pa-'j 
tients  should  estat>lisli,  without  doubt,  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  Rev.  T.  P.  Childs’  '‘Catarrh  Spocilic,”  | 
the  advi'rtisenieiit  of  which  appears  in  this  issue,  i 
'Ihat  Rev.  T.  P.  (’liilds  should  be  able  to  sue-  ' 
cessfully  treat  catarrhal  dillieultios,  where  so  : 
many  others  fail,  has  undoubtedly  caust'd  many  i 
to  ask  how  he  does  it.  Over  his  own  signature 
ho  explains  very  simply  his  method.  Catarrh  Is 
generally  many  years  in  gaining  a  footliold  in  the  ' 
system,  and  attacks  so  many  parts  of  the  body  : 
that  it  cannot  be  cured  liy  any  one  remedy  or  l)y  a  ; 
single  application.  It  reiiuires  remedies  that  will  , 
meet  the  cUsease  wherever  it  is  located,  and  fight ' 
it  inch  by  inch  until  a  complete  victory  has  been 
obtained.  This  takes  time.  Hence  an  honest  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  tlie  patient,  and  perseverance  '• 
in  the  use  of  tlie  remedies,  are  both  necessary  to 
success.  Witli  an  iritellig<*nt  use  of  theSiieeifie,  no  i 
sufferer  can  fail  of  obtaining  licaltli  and  strength. 

He  has  treated  and  cured  thousands  at  their  own 
homes,  never  liaving  seen  them.  In  a  thoroughly 
lionorable  and  characteristic  manner,  he  publishes 
the  names  and  addresses  of  a  ft'w  of  those*  lie  lias  i 
cured,  that  any  wlio  desire  may  imiuire  of  tlie  pa-  , 
tients  themselves  wtiat  (’liilds’  Calarrii  Specific  1 
has  done  for  them.  j 

Mr.  Cliilds  gives  ids  own  <*.\[)crieiice  after  tliir-  ; 
teen  years  of  relie't  from  tlie  dread  disease.  No  | 
doubt  many  of  our  subscnliers  will  tind  their  own  ■ 
cases  stated  with  startling  clearness.  The  dis-  i 
covery  of  his  cure  for  catarrh  ha.s  attiactcd  great  | 
attention.  Leading  men  everywhere  publicly  state  i 
that  Childs’  treatment  lias  cured  them  or  their  | 
families  of  oatarrii  or  of  tliroat  (.nniculties — not  ; 
obscure,  unknown  men,  but  men  wliose  re|)ntation  , 
is  national,  among  them  cltugyinen,  physicians,  ; 
lawyei‘8,  mercliants,  bankers,  ami  business  men.  ! 
Editors  and  pnblishei’s  of  onr  leading  periodicals,  j 
and  many  oilier^-,  have  porsoiialiy  investigated  the 
facts,  and  they  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Cliilds  has  | 
made  such  a  study  of  the  dist'a.se  known  as  Ca-  ' 
tarrh  as  to  have  enabled  liim  to  treat  it  with  most  ' 
extraordinary  success.  i 

None  need  feel  any  hesitanc.v  in  placing  their  | 
case  in  Mr.  Cliihls’  liands  for  treatment.  We  | 
would  call  especial  attention  to  the  advertisement,  | 
and  request  a  careful  perusal  of  tlie  faiffs  as  st>t  ; 
forth.  I 

Catarrh  is  a  common  and  tii<gnstiiig  di^^oase,  I 
but  Child.s’  Catarrh  Specific  may  he  rtdied  on  as 
an  effective  and  certain  cure,  and  you  may  recoin-  ' 
mend  it  to  your  friends  with  evi'ry  eoiilidence. — .V.  j 
C.  Review.  1 


me  American  Popular  Dictionary,  $1.00 

_  This  nsefhl  and  ele- 
t  Tolumo  la  a  com* 
Litwary  anij 
yclopacUia,  as 
well  ea  the  betit  vie* 
V  ta  the  world* 
Superbly  bound  In 
l<‘ih  and  irllt.  IreoN- 

TAINS  tVKUY  -WORD  IN 
TUK  KNGI2SB  LAN- 
GUAGF.  wUh  its  true 
meantni;,  derivation, 
pelUng  and  pronoun* 
latlon  and  a  vast 
amount  of  absolntely 
neccMary  larormAtion 
upon  eclonce,  Uytbol 
RT,  Bloirraphy,  Am- 
.rfcan  History,  Xaws. 
etc.,  being  a  perfect 
Library  or  reference. 
Webster*8  Dictionary 
costa  #9.00,  aud  tbo 

American  Pop¬ 
ular  Dictionary 

costs  only  $  | ,  'wortn 

_  _  ten  times  tbo  money.** 

— N.V.Atlna.  *‘W« 
h«Fe  never  seen  lie  equal  either  In  price,  finish  or  con* 
tentd  The  AdvocAte.  perfect  Dictionary  and  library 
of  referenee'^-^Leslie'a  Illus.  News.  N.  Y.  One  copy  of 
the  American  Popular  Dictionary  (Illustrated^  the  great¬ 
est  and  booh  ever  published,  post-paid  to  any  atldross 
on  receipt  of  SI  •  i9*£nUreaatlsmctton  guaranteed.  Two 
copies  rostpaTff  $2*  Order  at  once.  This  offer  Is 
good  for  days  omy.  andwiu  never  be  made  again.  Six 
copies  for  g|v0  Dollars,  on  five  of  your  friends  to 


FOCK  ‘NEW 

Sabbatii-School  Books 

JUST  ISSUED. 

PAUL  MORKIS. 

2d  voliiiiio  of  .(mold  Family  Scries. 

Home  talks  on  the  Ciitechlsni  untl  China. 
lUiiin.  Illustrated . I’riee,  #1.86. 

UNCLE  GILBERT. 

.’{d  voliiiiic  <)f  .(mold  Fiiniily  Serit's. 

Iiiteresiinff  talks  on  the  Catechism  aud  Japan. 
lUiiio.  lUtiHtratY'd .  .  I^rieo,  11^1. 00. 

SCATTERED. 

2d  voIiiiiK*  of  l.ottiiig  Kowii  Hie  I’ars  Series. 

Following  the  fortunes  of  the  Hosmer  family. 

Kliiio.  IlIiiKt rated . I’riee,  #1.00. 

MARION'S  TEMPTATION. 

Showing  t'lo  evils  of  a  misuse  of  personal  influence. 
Kiiiio.  llliistriited . I’riee,  “6  cts. 

.\(ldresR  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Bii-siness  Superintendent, 

I’KESIIYTEIII.VN  llOAKI)  OF  PUIU.ICATION, 
1334  Chestiiat  St.,  riiiladolpliia,  Fa. 

EDUCATION  FOR  FREEDMEN. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHKSTKK  COUNTY,  FA. 

Its  grniluates  are  already  UMlug  importart  pc’ltlocs  In 
this  O'Untry  and  Africa.  Dr  MeCoshsays:  **  It  has  many 
and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public.”  A  gentle- 
mau,  not  a  professor  of  religion,  h.is  recently  given  It 
520,000.  Several  parties  have  recently  each  given  enough 
to  support  a  student  one  year,  $150.  Persons  desiring  to 
aid  may  address 

.1.  CHKSTFR,  AKCiit.  Fliieiiinati,  O. 

K.  Wi'lltH,  Financial  Sec'.r,  Oxford,  Pa. 


COLGATE  CO’S 


CASHMERE  BOUQUET 

TOILET  SOAR. 


The  novelty  and  exceptioniil 
strength  of  its  pcrfnnie  are  the 
lieeuliar  fascinations  of  tliis  luxu¬ 
rious  article,  which  has  acquired 
Iiopnliirity  uncqualletl  by  any  Toi¬ 
let  Soap  of  liome  or  foreign  inauu- 
faetiire. 


EK  K  Y  ! 

1S82 

Will  l)e  trmileJ  ikef  to  all  !ip).!:caiit<,  ftr.d  tyctistohff»rs  without 
orderir.i:  it.  It  contains  live  colqrtil  pKtes,  600  cngnwbi^r*. 
a'ff.ul  imges,  am!  full  tlescriptlins,  prl*  ei  and  directioiir  ;• 
i  luTitiiig  loOb  varic-ties  of  Vegetable  und  Ki.)\vi  r  P.aui' 

rruil  e(o.  fiivalnaiile  to  all.  Send  fur  it.  Atidrct* 

D.  K.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mio'a. 

"pianos 

A  .  1»IAN0S!!H‘.>0 

ORGANS ! 

\,N  l.lI.tlF.NSF  STOt  U  of  SKf'OMl  HAND 
Pl.ANO.S  and  OlilLANlS,  in  UOOO  OKIIFIt.nt 
nilKAT  llAIttJAINS.  II.I.riSTItATKO  F  AT- 
AI.OnUFS  .MAII.KO  FItFK. 

IIOItAFP:  WATiat.s  iV  (’()..  ItlainifaeturrrN 
ntid  Dealers.  H*^<*  Itromii.'ii:!  •  N*  \> 

A  sA  Agents  Wiintod.  ♦XoDa.v  nindo 

HA  ^^^,Br-Wug*eUiiigour  I’L.VTFOKM  FAMILY 
'D— JlsC.ALE.  Weighs  up  to  ”5  lbs,  Kctr.il 
price.  ikl.oO.  Terms  surprise  Af  cuts. 

Nl>  DuuKSTic  HuALE  Co.,  Ciuciuuali,  O. 

New  York  Exeknge  for  Woman’s  Work, 

4  EAST  2^  STREET. 

Dolls,  Plaques,  Screens,  Embroideries, 

RARE  BARGAINS  IN 


Ciimels'  ilair  Sliawls, 

iiiid  Antiques. 

DIHNEH  FAVOES  A  SPECIALTY. 

KEST.VIIKAXT. 

liunt-h  Boxes  l*re]ian'd  for  Travellers. 

NEVER  WASTE 

lour  timt?  or  Bion«*v  renlinir  ti  l.irm  wlieii  you  cau 
Ut  V  Gii  yoHf  OWN  TIME  aml  TEUMS  a 

Fine  FARM  and  HOME 

With  llii-  I5KST  3IAUKKTS  alniost  at  your  door. 

OUU.UUU  HUnCo  the  World.  Kusy  payments. 

time.  Low  rate  of  interest.  Kor  terms,  .address 

O*  M*  BAKNES* 


EUROPE’^^H^'S'*'’ 

■■  B  B  n#  B  ■■SliieiticaalE:;u3i:nlS82 
All  Travel  niifl  Hotels  lirKl-elnss.  More 
furnished  for  the  money  than  in  any  l-lxcurHion 
ever  offered.  Mperial  advaitfatfes  seeub'd 
for  Slirlit  SeeinK  und  visiting  tlie  uraii  lest  eentres 
»(  Art  and  llistorie  iiitercNtiiitlieOId  YVorld 
t’onei.sv  .Ski.k<  T.  Numt>ers  linoted.  .SS-puue  I’rosnei  Ins 
N  nt  free.  Addres.s  !■:.  TOUtJKE,  Uoston,  Alaeti. 


'HOLY  LAND 


MATHEMATICAL  AND  DRAWING  INSTRUMENTS 

For  Enoinekrs,  Sukveyobs,  STFDEN  l.S,  and  DUAUGHTSMEX , 
In  great  variety,  and  al  extremely  low  prices. 

TRANSITS,  LEVELS,  COMPASSES,  SEXTANTS, 
THEODOLITES,  AND  MINING  INSTRUMENTS. 

S<'iid  3  cent  stamp  for  our  112  |>age  illustrated  catalogue 
of  prices  of  all  of  above  iislruments,  and  fu'ly  described, 
n.s  weri  as  Pi)cke;t  Compassek.  lit  dm,  Sen  Dials,  Aneuoid 
BAROMETEliS,  PE  DO  METE  11 8.  AlC..  itC. 

BENJ.  PIKE'S  SON  &  CO., 

028  Ih-oadwiiy,  New  V'ork. 

Housg  ('FlnhliHlied  iu  1804  hy  Bcitj.  I'lkt*,  Sr. 

1  H.  MAGY  &  GO., 

14TH  8T.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  AND  13TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fanay  and  Dry  Goods 
Establishment. 

WE  SHALL  INAUtiURATE  THE  NEW  YEAR  BY  A  SPECIAL 
HALE  OF  I.ADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR, 

ALL  OF  OTtR  OW.S  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN,  AVHU  H 
FOR  QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP  CANNOT  BE 
EXCELLED.  OUR  PRK  ES  WE  GUARANTEE 
LOWER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 

WE  ARE  NOW  SELLING  lO.OiO  PIECES 

llA.tlliUlt(i  E.)l.liitOII»ErtlES, 

FROM  MEDIUM  TO  FINE  GRADFS,  AT  LOWER  PRICE 
THAN  EVER  BF.FOl.E  KNOWN. 

RAKF  BARGAINS  IN 

LINEN  GOODS 

OF  ALL  KINDS.  D.AMASKS.  NAPKIN  ..  TOWFI  s.  CRASH¬ 
ES,  Ef.  FULL  LINES  OF  BLANKEIS,  quilts, 
PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS. 

THE  BARGAIN  OF  THE  SEASON  IS  OUK  laYDIES’ 

SILK  SUITS, 

IN  BI.ACK  AND  SOLID  COLORS,  AT 

$16.84. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  OUR  OWN  WORK-ROOMS,  AND 
WELL  MADE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT.  THEY  CANNOT 
BE  EQUALLED  BY  ANY  O’i'HEP.  HOUSE. 

OUR 

AT  (W  CENTS,  51.2.5,  AND  $1.10  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 
THEY  ARE  WARRANTED  PURE  SILK. 

SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  ALL  ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

n.  K.  MAGY  &  GO. 


taSTRATEff 


For  I.SSii  is  an  Kl<>gaiil  GooR  of  160  I’ng.-H,  a 
Colored  Fi'oiiliNitieee  of  I  lo.aeiH,  anil  1000 
lllUMtratioiiM  of  tlio  ehoiei  st  Klowei>,  Plains  and 
Veget.abics,  and  Direelien.s  r*  r  grew  in.-.  It  i.s  bni.d 
some  enough  for  the  Ci  litre  Talde  or  a  llolldav  Pres 
ent.  Send  on  your  and  Post  Ofl'.ee  ncMie^,  ivtih 

10  cents,  und  I  will  send  you  a  eopj .  j.o.d.-ige  paid.  Till- 
is  not  a  ,|iiarler  of  its  cost.  If  Is  printed  in  belli  Eng 
lish  and  (h  rinaii.  If  you  nfterwarcls  order  seeds  d- 
duet  the  to  I*)., 

VICK’S  SEKIl)-.  th(»  lK*sf  In  th(*  wcrt’id.  riu* 
KrjAUAT.  (it  ID-  (V  I  if*n  hrtw  t<>  }^t*t  an«l  yrow  Ilu'tn. 

VIcU’h  Flower  n*i<t  VovMiihIr  (.ardi’n,  175 
|•a^rrw•  (irolurtMt  .It'D  Kiiyrra\  For  iHcnit.** 

In  pjiher  covpi.s ;  -SI.'*)  In  clo?}!.  Tu  (Jrru.auor 

VirliN  llliiNtrtilrd  Monf lal v  -o? 

P;ig(?s,a  Colofrd  Jiat»‘  Jiicvitv  au*l  lu;  nv  tinf* 

Eiik'raviiiKK.  l^riur  .sl.'.T*  .'i  yi’ar;  Vi\o  i: mU  a  for 

NumlbTs  fdr  ;)  ui.*il  <  o?ih‘s  jor 

25  criita.  A<l»!rrss,  J ASIE.S  VICK,  Ilocht'titt  r,  N.  Y 


A  isr  O  KC)  R  TF*:  B, 

UNEQUALLED  IN 

Tone,  Touch,  Workmanship,  and  Durability. 

VVILLI.4M  KNAUK  &  CO., 

X08.204  and  *401!  YWst  Italtiiiiuro  Street,  Itultimore, 
.No,  llii  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

¥uCRATIYE  EMPLOYMENT 

■  for  the  winter  in  farming  distriet.s.  Very 

■  large  returns  for  eomjxirattvelj)  little  labor. 
BHoFor  full  part ienlars  address  immediately 

OltANGIf  4L1)11  CO.  761  liroudwMy.  N.  x. 

W  m  WAM  Ttt  Bl’Y  A  IlOX  OF  SOAP  FOR  \ 
(URIST.UAS  OUT,  ASK  YOFR  GROCER  FOR 

ALLKN  HAY’S 

Oid-Fasliioneil  Laundry  Soap, 

*Su*:k  as  good  l/ouatktYpers  appreciate, 

ECONOMICAL,  PURE,  AND  NEUTRAL. 

PUT  UP  IN  BOXES. 

112  plects .  $7  CD 

80  pieces .  .  5  00 

City  DF.PAT.wKNr,  3(Kj  4tu  ave.,  Y.  M.  C.  a.  Building. 

•1-YHES  hay.  Agent,  New  York. 


till  inosl  ini)H>rtuht  niHttFMi 

tif  iNTKKi  ST  In  tire  Wi-rtil. 
KVKUY  IS  PrLL  UK 

INIKUKST.  UncrHiJva^rtcr 
has  Soiil  H4IO  O'liii  K.  It 


w  :'li.  AUKNTs  W.iiit*.». 
Kxclnslst!  Tfirltory.  I'lic 
U  Ht  tfiin**. 

N\  rite  ftir  (’Imilarc  tt» 


^^^nOOK  ACENTft 

GOLD  .VINEt  y 

TCARLETON’S 


i\  rii.' f.ii  eirriih.r.  1(1  Of  Universal  Knoivledgt. 

«.  W.  C.Y  It  LKTO.X  .V.  C'0„  I’uhiisliers,  N.  Y.  City. 

A  Book  or  Rare  Originality,  entitled 

pRACTIC^  |_IFE 


The  Kruttt  problem  aolvt-J.  Thu  iuUividual  carefully  -fiif 
Midercd  from  the  age  of  ro8|»on8ibiiity  up  to  maturity. in  r>  • 
K  ird  to  Education,  Home^  Society,  Etiquette, 
Amusements*  Dress*  Love*  Marriage.  Bus!- 
neSSt&O*  Ji<»irlir,>i4l.f-:ottrsarr.tnV>  /(ff-rit/- IIV;,/ . »  . 
Thu  volume  shoundi*  in  finking  tnought.*<. rare  tniornciiii  a 
sml  (utense  comtuon-sfufsc,  Fu!I*page colored  plutc.s--*  n*  . 

(t\K  A  (IKM.  Agents  yVanted  Everywhere. 

for  fircnlnr.  mil  duscnpti  m.  ti-niis.  .V'’..  u, •..,■*  s 

J.  C.  Mc€t'Ut>V  4  0..  l*Ullu4lc’Iphij.  l*u. 


iPMlWFAIl  OIJT.N 

mail.  .70  eta.  Circulars 
CU.,  3tl  Dey  HU,N.Y. 


CAKRVING  IINITKD  STATES  .tlAII. 

NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVKBY  BATUTlD.tY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  Kiver. 
aUASGOW,  LIVERPOOL.  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST 

Oabln,  960,  #75,  #80  ;  Excuralon,  #120  te  9140. 
Becnnd  Cabin,  940.  Steerage,  928. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVEBT  BATtJEDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cardn,  95->  and  9<>5.  Excursion,  #100  and  9180, 
Steerage,  928.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

DrafU  istMd  for  any  amnnul  al  Currmi  Saltj. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  GENUINE 

MeNEELY  liEl.E  FOUNDEKYa 

Known  to  the  public  since  18*26.  Belts  lor  aU  purpoMO, 
Warranted  satisfactory  and  durable. 

MENEELY  &  CO.,  W(?st  Troy,  N.  Y, 


MAKE  IffiX.S  LAY.  ^  CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 


copies  for  Five  Dollars*  Oftaveot  your  fristtds  to 
send  with  you  and  yoa  get  your  own  book  free. 

Wtrld  Maanlaettuing  Co.,  122  NtiusSt.,  NewTork. 

Our  reaaers  wiU  find  this 
wonderful  book  the  cheai^ 
est  JHctionary  published.  The 
information  it  contains  is  worth 
many  times  the  amount  asked 
for  itf  and  it  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  everybody.  With 
this  book  inthe  library  for  refer¬ 
ence^  many  other  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  works  can  be  dispensed 
withf  and  ignorance  of  his 
country,  history,  business,  laws, 
etc,,  is  inexcusable  in  any  man. 
Note  the  price,  &1,  w>st-pa\d. 


An  English  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Cliemlst,  now  travel-  ' 
ling  in  this  country,  says  that  most  of  the  Horse  and  Cattle  ^ 
Powders  here  are  wortliless  trash.  He  says  that  Sheridan’s  ' 
Condition  Powders  are  absolutely  pure  and  immensely  val-  1 
uable.  Nothing  on  earth  will  make  hens  lay  like  Sheridan's  , 
Condition  Powders.  Dose  one  teasiioon  to  one  pint  f(K»d.  ' 
Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  by  mull  for  eight  letter  stamps.  ' 
I.  3.  JOHNSON  k  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TROY,  N.  Y., 

BCOCrsSOB  TO 

MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 

Manufacture  a  superior  quality  of  BELLS.  Si^cial  aK«n 
tlon  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS.  Catalogue,  s.  n  tre*  t 
parties  needing  bells. 


^AtALOO'i^ 


L  Thirty  Six  V.irietM's  of  Cabbage ;  aC  of  Corn  ;  jB  of  Cu- 

(  urntArr  ;  41  of  Molon;  Hof  Pi  as;  aSof  llcins;  i7of  SYiuash; 
of  Jij’ut  iiiffl  4.2  ot  Tmna^tu.^with  otlicr  vaiictie'*.  in  proper* 

*  tinns.  vniM  tie  iny  iui«l  Fluwvr 

4’utuloieu'j  rur  I  who  apply,  (rus* 

t'ffiH  rs  oi  l.ist  Se  i5*)a  ncc<l  not  rite  for  it.  AU  ^Cf|  sold 
iroiu  Tiiy  cstublisluiuMit  warrant ->1  to  Im:  Uith  frtr^h  and 
^  Irnr  to  name,  -.o  far.  th  (t  fhouM  it  pr»'ve  c»»hf  rwise.  I  will 
rilill  the  ord.fr  entij.  Tl’.**  oritrlnul  JnfnHlucor  of 
f  Fariy  Obio  and  lliirbnnk  Marblehead 

Kurly  C'orn.  t!ie  lliibhnrd  Murbli-head 

4'abbage,  l*hlnney*9  %lelon«  •(>'.  1  isc>>reol  other  new 
Vrgctal  li.s,  1  in\iti:  the  pitr-  n  i.;c  of  the  public. 

fTamcfitle  II.  Marbieheud.  Ma^s. 


wi'*  of  widch  wo  wish  t<i  U*ll  tbo  public.  Tliirty  years  experience  as  PKACTICAI* 

InAIiKKl  IvAKUKNKltS  AN1>  KKOKlSTS*  gives  uh  hucu  knowledge  M  to  enable  us  to  Judge  not  only  wbat  are 
llie  jK’sU.  kinds  fnr  Fruit,  Flower  or  Vetceiiible  crops  (whether  for  Private  or  Oiuimercial  (vardenitig),  but  also  to  thor- 
mighlv  test  the  quality  of  ail  und  I'lnntH.  Our  Gr«^<^nliouHeH  and  Framt^s  in  Jersey  City,  are  the  laripeat.  |n 

Auierica*  covering  upwards  of  lour  acrea,  solid  iu  glass,  euipioyiug  au  average  o!  sev«;nty  men  tbr(,/ugbout  tbc  year. 


I PETER  HENDERSON  &.  CO. 

the  Carden.  »•  ^  ^  . 

Ion  application  |  IlkLi  35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  ^ 


35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 
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ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

Edncation  and  Politics — Diitry  College. 

SPBINOFIELD,  Mo.,  .Jail.  28,  188->. 

There  is  nothing  this  Southwest  country 
needs  more  tlian  a  thorough  and  general  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  Not  a  few  of  all  classes  here 
apprehend  this  fact.  It  is  now  just  ten  years 
since  some  of  the  old  and  some  of  the  new  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  region,  in  this  city,  at  Neo.sho, 
and  at  Carthage,  were  actively  agitating  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  Institution  after 
the  pattern  of  New  England  colleges.  Compe¬ 
tition  for  the  location  of  the  college  was  brisk. 
Plans  lieing  stfll  in  the  chaotic  state,  by  the 
good  providence  of  God  it  came  to  i»ass  that 
Rev.  N.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.,  then  on  the  wing 
from  Michigan  to  (!alifornia,  was  struck  by  an 
item  in  The  Chicago  Advance  in  reference  to 
the  proposed  institution,  and  he  at  once  inter¬ 
ested  himself  therein. 

A  year  of  correspondence,  visitation,  and 
friendly  rivalry  between  the  proposed  sites 
above  named,  resulted  in  the  location  of  the  in¬ 
cipient  College  at  Siuingtield.  On  the  2.5th  of 
September,  1873,  “  school  opened  ”  in  a  single 
room  of  a  brick  building,  “  whose  freshly  plas¬ 
tered  walls  were  dripping  with  moisture,”  the 
other  rooms  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  car¬ 
penters  and  plasterers.  The  eight  years’  work 
since  that  time  has  resulted  in  sending  out 
thirty-six  graduates,  which  include  three  law¬ 
yers,  eleven  teachers,  one  banker,  four  i>reach- 
ers,  eight  theological  students,  and  one  foreign 
missionary.  The  College  now  has  lu'operty, 
including  the  thirty  acres  of  land  where  the 
buildings  stand,  buildings,  library,  etc.,  valued 
at  $110,00(1.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  pro¬ 
ductive  endowment  already  secured  of  $70,(M)0. 

Then  there  is  the  “Stone  Chapel,”  which  is 
now  ready  for  its  slate  roof,  and  which,  when 
liuished,  will  cost  ui>ward  of  $4o,()0(i.  The 
funds  for  this  chaiad  have  been  laigely  given 
by  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Stone  of  Huston, 
in  whose  memory  it  is  named,  though  it  is  also 
literally  a  .s<o/ic  chapel,  being  built  of  the  lime¬ 
stone  rock  which  abounds  in  this  locality. 
This  building  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city 
and  the  State  and  to  Christian  education,  and 
will  serve  admirable  purposes  for  generations 
to  come.  The  College  library  contiiins  over 
12,0(Ki  bound  volumes  and  13,(X)0  pamphlets. 
Nearly  or  quite  two  hundred  students  have 
been  enrolled  this  year,  and  the  standard  of 
scholarship  is  excellent,  with  a  con.stant  up¬ 
ward  tendency. 

In  the  College  Faculty  there  are  two  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Yale,  one  of  Dartmouth,  one  of  Wil¬ 
liams,  one  of  lieloit,  one  of  a  German  universi¬ 
ty,  and  two  alumni  of  Drury  are  in  the  Prepar¬ 
atory  Department.  Resides  these,  there  are 
two  lady  instructors  and  one  ])rofessor,  who 
though  not  a  college  graduate,  is  a  thoroughly- 
trained  instructor  in  his  department.  The.se 
eleven  give  all  their  time  to  instruction,  except 
President  Morrison,  who  is  absent  in  the  East 
a  good  portion  of  each  year,  soliciting  funds 
for  the  support  and  complete  endowment  of 
the  College.  Sliould  any  Christian  philanthro¬ 
pist  of  liberal  heart  and  large  (or  mod(‘rate) 
purse  chance  to  meet  the  Doctor,  he  could  do 
nothing  better  for  Christian  education  than  to 
give  him  liberally  of  the  Lord’s  funds,  of  which 
ho  may  have  received  the  stewardship. 

The  College  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  f^on- 
giegational  churches  of  this  State,  and  is  large¬ 
ly  the  product  of  New  England  Congregational¬ 
ism  ;  yet  two,  if  not  three,  other  denominations 
are  represented  in  the  Faculty,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  teaching 
aud  iocul  iiiflvioaoo  cf  th*?  CollejTe  is  altogether 
catholic,  though  positively  religious.  Several 
graduates  are  already  in  the  seminaries  of  our 
Church,  and  others  will  be  soon. 

It  has  been  a  constant  surprise  and  a  growing 
delight  to  me  to  see  how  deep  and  how  \vell  the 
foundations  of  this  Institution  have  been  and 
are  being  laid.  I  predict  for  it  a  great  and  in- 
ercasing  usefulness  for  our  comrnon  Christian¬ 
ity.  On  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  I  at¬ 
tended  services  in  the  College  chapel,  and  ui)on 
the  platform,  besides  myself  and  the  College 
faculty,  there  were  ministers  from  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Presbyterian  Church,  and  from  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Episcopal  Church  North  and  South,  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  exercises."  It  was  a  plea.^^ant 
and  profitable  service,  and  a  common  impulse 
seemofl  to  move  us  all. 

On  Tuesday  evening  last  I  attended  the  first 
of  a  .series  of  “  Faculty  Lectures  ”  in  Fairbanks 
Hall.  Prof.  Adams  chose  for  his  subject  “  The 
Fall  of  a  Great  Republic.”  In  an  exceedingly 
interesting  lecture  of  nearly  an  hour’s  length, 
he  .sket«.:hed  in  rapid  outline  the  fall  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  Florentine  Republics,  in  their  almost 
imi>erceptible  transition  from  a  free  to  an  im¬ 
perial  form  of  government.  The  lecture  abound¬ 
ed  in  references  to  the  situation  and  tendencies 
of  affairs  in  our  own  Republic;  ami  I  could 
not  help  thinking  of  “  the  scholar  in  i)olitios,” 
so  much  tabooed  by  the  professional  politicians 
of  the  land.  Witliout  the  slighte.st  partisan 
bias,  the  Professor  showed  a  thorough  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  situation  of  public  affairs  in  the 
country,  and  presented  thoughts  whiidi  must 
have  their  influence  in  preparing  the  young 
men  who  heard  him,  for  the  imiKUtant  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  their  coming  citizenship.  “  Practi¬ 
cal  iK)liticians  ”  may  say  what  they  will,  yet 
my  conviction  is  that  “  the  scholar  ”  and  “the 
profes.sor  in  jolitics  ”  ought  to  and  will  flourish 
more  and  more.  lam  no  and 

never  wa.--  accused  of  being  one  but  once  in  my 
life  (on  a  certain  Thanksgiving  day,  when  the 
Amerian  Eagle  got  away  with  a  little  too  much 
of  my  sermon) ;  butlam  aloxerof  my  country; 
some  of  the  old  revolutionary  blood  is  in  my 
veins,  and  I  believe  that  every  Christian  thinker 
and  Christian  preacher  ought  to  watch  closely 
and  jealously  the  tendencies  in  theimblic  af¬ 
fairs  of  (he  country,  and  uixon  iiroper  occasion 
seek  to  influence  them.  If  we  may  rear  a  mon¬ 
ument  to  that  preacher-patriot  of  a  century  ago, 
why  may  not  some  of  us  (according  to  our 
measure)  he  Witherspoons  to-day  V  In  a  free 
rei>ublic,is  it  possible  to  have  a  class  of  citizens 
whose  .■>'•/<'  hiisineti.'i  is  /)o?i//c.v,  and  another  class 
who  have  no  business  in  po/ib’c.s  ?  Then  have  I 
learned  a  wrong  lesson  on  the  duty  of  citizen- 
shii>,  and  the  obligations  of  life  under  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

I  did  not  intend  this  digre.ssion.  I  have  no 
thought  of  going  to  Congress,  or  of  attending  a 
IKilitical  caucus.  I  only  wanted  to  say  a  word 
for  Drury  College,  and  for  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tian  education,  on  the  Front  Porch. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 


been  in  our  family  since  1773  (lU!t  years  old).  I 
have  also  a  copper  coin  (unworn)  dated  1780,  hav¬ 
ing  on  the  one  side  a  house's  head,  rampant,  and 
a  plow  under  it,  with  the  words  “Nova  Ctesarea” 
in  a  circle  around  the  e<lge,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  plain,  heart-shaped  shield,  with  the  words 
“  *  E  *  Plurihus  •  ITnum  *  "  also  in  a  circle. 
Now  where  does  this  coin  belong Is  it  of  New 
.Tei"sey  coinage  V  S.  1>.  Chambf.hlin. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Jan.  31,  1882. 


EASTERN  MONTANA. 

Across  the  plains  of  Dakota,  through  the  inde- 
.scribablc  Bad  Lands,  up  the  Yellowstone  Valley, 
and  the  traveller  finds  himself  looking  out  upon  the 
hills  and  vales,  the  bluffs  and  buttes  of  Eastern 
Montana.  To  write  of  the  va.st  treeh'ss  prairies  of 
Dakota  would  be  to  repeat  an  oft-told  story.  Once 
acro.ss  the  Missouri  river  at  Bismarck,  the  North¬ 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  stretches  its  lone  way  over  a 
rolling  prairie  22.5  miles  in  width,  that  separates 
the  muddy  Missouri  from  the  clear,  rapid  Yellow¬ 
stone  rivers.  There  is  nothing  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  until  the  conductor  of  the  train  announces 
to  the  few  weary  passengers  that  we  are  near  the 
famous  “Bad  Lands.” 

Your  correspondent  takes  a  standing  seat  on  the 
platform  of  the  rear  car,  .so  as  to  take  in,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  the  whole  scene,  thiidving  he  would  write 
home  an  interesting  letter  about  them.  But  no 
language  can  fitly  describe  them.  Charred  and 
blackened  elevations  of  every  size,  shape,  and 
height,  promiscuously  thrown  together,  remind 
the  obstu'ver  of  the  glacial  i)eriod,  followed  by 
fierce  and  fiery  volcanic  upheavals.  Every  peak 
and  buttress,  with  perhaps  the  red  scoriae  at  its 
base,  tells  of  ancient  fires  long  since  e.xtinguished, 
while  from  the  strata  of  coal  Issues  the  smoke  of 
l)ent-up  fire  tlmt  has  not  (juite  gone  out.  To  this 
spot  the  scientist  is  especially  invited,  for  here 
can  be  found  formations  of  the  most  interesting 
character,  and  petrifactions  of  wood,  shell,  beast, 
bird,  and  man.  Tlie  “  Bad  Lands”  are  inileed  a 
wonderland. 

At  Glendivi'  we  .strike  the  celebrated  Yellowstone 
river,  which  Hows  in  a  iiorllieasterly  course,  and 
enqities  into  the  Missouri  at  Fort  Buford.  Along 
the  bank  of  this  beautiful  broad  ris-er  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  pushing  its  way  toward  the 
Rocky  Mouniains.  From  tin*  wintlows  of  the  car 
1  could  see  game  of  many  varieties  roaming 
through  this  valley.  Great  black  herds  of  buffalo 
wanih'r  to  and  fro;  antelopes  in  long  lines  go 
dancing  over  the  plains;  deer  with  liright  ch'ar 
eyes  gaze  at  you  from  their  hidden  retreats ;  moun¬ 
tain  sheej>  far  away  on  tin'  distiuit  hills  stoj)  to 
listen  to  (he  rumbling  of  the  cars ;  j)rairie  dogs, 
frightened  from  the  mounds,  dodgecjuickly  under¬ 
ground  ;  and  prairie  fowl  tty  hither  and  thitlier. 
No  better  jdaco  for  the  huider ;  even  from  tin*  win¬ 
dows  and  jilatforms  of  tin'  cars  rilUs,  guns,  and 
pistols  pour  their  shot  at  the  coveted  gann*. 

This  valley  of  the  Yellowstone  is  from  two  to 
ten  miles  in  width,  and  j)romise.s  to  yield  a  (puck 
return  to  the  husbandman.  The  country  is  rich  in 
grazing  resources,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  shipped  to  the  Eastern  markets  from 
Montana.  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  a  short 
time  since  the  Indians  held  almost  undisputed 
sway  of  Eastern  Montana,  and  not  until  the  Custer 
massacre  were  successful  efforts  made  to  .sidxlue 
them.  Now  the  Government  have  se\(‘ral  forts 
well  garrisoned,  which  alTonl  safety  and  protection 
to  the  settler. 

M'ith  these  setthu's  Jiiust  go  the  Home  Mission¬ 
ary,  if  the  civilization  is  to  be  prosperous  and  per¬ 
manent.  Already  at  Helena  and  Bozeman  the. 
Presbyterians  have  strong  churches.  .Vt  Miles 
City  we  have  a  church  organization  composed  of  a 
devotes!  and  faithful  band  of  Christians.  Having 
no  pastor  since  brother  AusLlu  loft  them  several 
months  ago,  they  have  sustained  a  i>rosperous 
Sunday-school  and  xveekly  prayer-meeting,  without 
any  interruption.  They  hope  soon  to  liavc  a  sta¬ 
ted  supply  sent  them  by  the  Home  Mission  Board. 

'Thus  our  grand  old  Presbyterian  ( 'hurch  is  plant¬ 
ing  the  Cross  and  the  Church  of  the  Living  God  in 
these  ends  of  the  earth.  Truly  entitled  is  shi‘ to 
the  name  of  a  Missionary  Church,  for  lier  mission¬ 
aries  are  toiling  in  all  the  world.  But  tlie  call 
comes  for  men  and  means  to  carry  forwaril  the 
great  mi.ssion  work  with  tin'  rapid  march  of  cix  ili- 
zation  ;  .and  if  Eastern  Montana  is  to  be  won  for 
Christ,  it  must  be  done  spi'edily.  E.  .f.  T. 


A  BIT  OF  FAMILY  HIsTOUY. 

Ih’.ar  tA'amjelist ;  Having  read  The  Evangelist 
regularly  since  1844,  hardly  missing  a  number,  I 
might  almost  be  called  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
as  such  might  relate  a  little  family  history. 

My  grandfather,  William  Chamberlin,  wa.s  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Rfvolutionary  Army, 
and  took  part  iii  the  Battle  of  G<‘rmaiitown.  Oct. 
4,  1777,  xshere.and  when  his  first-born  son,  Lewis, 
in  his  nineU'enth  year,  bore  a  musket  and  was 
killed.  t)f  his  tweldy-thn't*  childron.  three  sons 
are  yet  living— Lewis  K.,  in  Medina  county.  Ohio; 
James  D.,  in  Summit  county,  Ohio;  and  Moses,  in 
Milton,  Pa.  The  widow  of  another  son,  John,  his 
only  wife,  is  also  yet  living,  in  a  good  ohi  ag<*,  at 
Lnwlsburg,  Pa.,  and  my  mother  died  two  years 
ago  in  her  ninetieth  year. 

I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  coi)y  of  Baily's 
Dictionary,  printed  in  London  in  1700,  which  has 


(irutrcnt 


THK  P.VKK  UOW  FIIIK. 

The  fire  which  consume<l  the  old  '  Worhl '  build¬ 
ing,  ownt'd  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Orlamlo  B. 
I’otter,  breaking  out  last  week  just  as  we  were 
locking  our  forms  for  the  jiress,  was  terrilde  and 
lu'artrending  in  its  work.  Nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  property  w'as  destroy¬ 
ed  :  but  this  was  little  conqiared  with  the  loss  of 
lib'.  At  hmst  five  jicrsons  perished  in  the  llames, 
and  two  others  died  from  injuries  received  by 
jumping  from  the  windows.  Not  being  a  fireproof 
building,  and  five  stories  high,  separateil  into 
small  offices  bj’  wooden  pine  partitions  on  every 
lloor,  papers  and  other  combustible  material  being 
found  everywhere,  and  the  elevator  shafts  and 
stairways  acting  like  chimneys,  the  flames  spread 
with  alarming  rapidity.  IVithin  five  minutes  aftt'r 
the  alarm  was  gix’en  the  whole  interior  seemed 
like  a  roaring  furnace,  and  a  little  later  the  fire 
and  smoke  poured  out  of  the  windows  on  every 
side.  The  fire  i.s  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
a  defective  flue,  and  on  Monday  the  walls  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  flue  were  extremely  hot,  and  the 
smell  of  burning  wood  was  perceptible.  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter’s  attention  was  called  to  it,  but  he  did  not  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  much  conseiiuence. 

More  than  two  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  the  building,  and  those  who  escaped 
had  barely  time  to  get  into  the  street,  so  (juickly 
w(*re  the  halls  filled  with  blinding  smoke  and  fire. 
Some  of  the  occupants  rushed  down  the  stairs 
without  hats  or  coats.  Hi’s.  E.  D.  G.  Prime  and 
C.  A.  Stoddard,  editors  of  The  Observer,  saved 
themselves  by  getting  out  of  the  window  of  their 
office  on  the  third  floor,  and  crawling  along  on  the 
signs  to  a  window  of  The  Times  building,  where 
they  were  taken  in.  A  few  others  escaped  in  a 
similar  manner;  but  those  who  could  not  get  out 
appeared  at  the  windows  and  called  for  help  with 
a  cry  of  eagerness  and  frenzy  that  only  such  circum¬ 
stances  can  give.  Before  tlie  firemen  reached  the 
scene  these  imperilled  ones  were  driven  by  the 
dreadful  heat  out  on  the  window  sills.  To  lin¬ 
ger  in  that  position  or  to  jump  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
to  the  stony  pavi'inent  below,  meant  instant  de¬ 
struction.  The  crowd,  by  cheers  and  signs,  urged 
them  to  hold  on  till  the  firemen  arrived,  but  such 
eni'OURigement  could  <lo  nothing  to  allay  their 
di.stress  or  remove  their  peril.  .Vs  soon  as  jiossi- 
ble  canvas  sheets  wen*  held  beneath,  into  which 
some  jumped  ami  were  saved ;  but  a  coloreil  wo¬ 
man,  Ellen  Bull,  did  not  wait  for  this  means  of 
rescue,  and  springing  from  a  thinl-.story  window 
on  the  Park  Row  side,  received  injuries  from 
which  she  died  in  an  hour.  On  the  Nassau  street 
si<lc  Mr.  R.  S.  Davey,  a  printer  in  the  office  of  tlie 
Scottish  .Vinerican  Journal,  missed  the  .shei'l  and 
was  killed. 

The  firemen  were  then  on  the  ground,  but  the 
ladders  did  not  reach  theNa.ssau  street  windows, 
and  so  tables  were  brought  on  which  the  longest 
I  ladders  were  placed,  and  five  men  ,saved.  .Vt 
'  ihe  .same  time  another  hook  and  ladder  company 
was  on  the  Park  Row  side  engaged  in  the  same 
noble  work.  Two  men  and  a  woman  were  here 
.saved  by  private  J.  J.  Horn.  To  do  this  he  mount- 
eil  a  second  ladder  ten  feet  long,  which  was  held 
by  one  of  his  companions  on  the  first  ladder.  Two 


faces  had  been  seen  to  disappear  from  the  wi  n- 
dow.  He  could  see  nothing  when  the  window  was  j 
reached,  but  inside  heard  groans.  He  jumped 
through  the  window,  and  in  a  minute  afterward 
reappeared  xvith  a  man  in  his  arms.  The  man 
was  found  almost  unconscious,  lying  on  the  lloor. 
Horn  went  into  the  room  twice  afterward,  and 
each  time  he  found  a  man  almost  lifeless  from 
suffocation.  As  he  de.scended  with  his  last  bur¬ 
den.  the  crowd  cheered  loudly. 

Equally  thrilling  scenes  were  transpiring  on 
Beckman  street.  As  Mr.  .V.  F.  Rol)erts  wa.s  climb¬ 
ing  out  of  a  fourth  story  window  and  trying  to 
reach  the  top  of  a  ladder  placed  for  him,  it  was 
found  too  short.  .V  cry  of  “O,  don’t  let  him  go, 
boys!”  went  up  from  the  crowd.  The  firemen  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder  shouti'd  “Keep  cool,  and 
you  are  all  right.”  “Very  xvell,”  replied  Mr. 
Roberts.  “  Take  your  time,  boys,  but  it’s  awfully 
hot  here.”  A  large  rubber  canvas  was  at  once 
held  beneath  the  ladder  in  the  hands  of  six  sturdy 
firemen.  “  Now  jump,  and  you  are  safe,”  cried  a 
dozen  voices  below.  “I  guess  I  will  take  my 
chances  with  you,”  coolly  replii'd  Mr.  Roberts  to 
the  fireman  xvho  extended  his  hand  to  him  on  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  There  was  a  painful  suspense 
for  a  few  moments,  one  step,  Ihen  another,  then  a 
third,  and  the  fireman  grasped  him  around  the 
waist,  amid  deafeidng  cheers  from  the  spectators. 

But  no  gieater  self-po.ssession  was  exhibited 
than  by  Miss  Ida  Small,  and  to  Ikt  calmness  she 
owes  her  life.  She  found  it  impo.ssible  to  escape 
by  the  stairway,  u))  which  the  smoke  was  ascend¬ 
ing  in  blinding  volumes  ami  pressing  into  the 
office  where  she  was  employed.  That  she  might 
avoid  suffocation  she  stepped  out  upon  the  ledge 
of  the  window,  but  was  soon  driven  from  this  to 
another  window  ledge,  though  hoxv  she  got  there 
she  can  hardly  tell.  Her  hold  began  to  weaken. 

“  Don’t  jumj>,  don’t  jump  !  ”  cri('d  a  hundreil  voices 
below.  She  then  .stood  erect,  nodded  bravely  to 
those  who  would  gladly  rmub'r  assistance  if  they 
couhl,  and  presst'd  her  hand  against  her  heart  as 
if  to  strengthen  it  for  one  last  effort.  .Vs  swiftly 
as  willing  hands  ('ouhl  do  it — and  yet  so  slowly  it 
seemed  to  tht*  onlookei's — a  ladder  was  brought 
and  raised  toward  her.  It  was  too  short.  A 
smaller  one  was  carried  up  the  first,  and  held  there 
while  John  L.  Rooney,  a  fireman,  scrambled  to  the 
top,  grasped  the  young  woman  firmly  in  his  arms, 
and  carried  her  to  the  slri'et.  That  then^  was 
tremendous  cheering  again,  no  reader  will  doubt. 
Miss  Small  is  a  member  of  the  Seventh  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  this  city,  ami  a  singer  in  its  choir. 
Last  Sabbath  ('vojung  slu'  was  in  her  usual  place, 
and  Ihe  fireman  who  rescued  her.  John  L.  Rooney, 
with  his  wife,  was  in  the  congn'gation.  'J’he  i)a.s- 
tor,  Rev,  P,  R.  Day,  i)reached  an  impressive  ser¬ 
mon  in  view  of  th<'  terrible  fire.  'The  heroic  fire¬ 
man  luid  been  inducc'd  to  attend  the  seiwice, 
though  against  his  modest  fet'llngs,  that  lx*  nuglit 
be  s<'(*u  and  shaken  by  the  hand. 

Siill  another  memorable  incident  is  given  of  the 
courage  and  quick  wit  of  Charles  Wright,  a  mulat¬ 
to  boot  black,  who  had  his  chair  at  ihe  corner  of 
Na.s.sau  anil  Beckman  streets.  “  I  saw  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  lire,”  said  Wright  to  a  reporter  of  the 
Herald,  “and  hardly  was  the  smoke  issuing  from 
the  to)>  story  when  windows  were  thrown  up  or 
glas.s  was  liroken  through,  and  dozens  of  voice's 
cried  ‘  Fire  !  ’  and  ‘  Help  !  ’  I  caught  sight  of  the 
two  men  in  a  corner  room  on  the  fourth  floor, 
'f  here  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  heljung  them,  they 
werei  so  far  from  the  ground  ;  but  I  saw  that  there 
was  a  win*  running  into  the  window  where  they 
stood,  and  stretching  across  the  street  to  the  top 
of  a  high  telegraph  pole.  It  seemed  to  me  sudden¬ 
ly  that  if  tlie  win*  could  lie  loosened  from  theiiole 
they  could  lowerthemselves  almost  to  the  ground. 

I  set  about  it  without  tiiinking  of  the  hard  work 
in  my  way.  I  had  a  large  spike  in  my  j>qcket,  and 
calculated  that  ri'oiTot  unfastTTT-Hr'  iii*!-;^^*-!'  K t-liat 
when  once  I  got  to  thetop  of  the  jiole.  was  not 
an  easy  climb.  Besides,  Ihe  pole  was  very  large 
around  at  the  bottom.  I  don’t  think  I  evershouKl 
have  got  iqi  to  the  crosspieces  if  it  nad  not  been 
for  the  voices  of  those  men  who  were  waiting  for 
me  to  save  them.  1  didn’t  lose  much  time  when 
once  I  got  a  crosspiece  to  hold  on  to,  and  when 
the  wire  was  in  reach  I  used  the  spike  again  to 
untwist  it.  It  seemed  like  hours  to  me,  those  few 
minutes  when  1  was  loosmdng  the  wire,  and  whi'ii 
at  bust  my  end  of  it  dropped  down,  and  I  saw  one 
of  the  men  in  the  burning  building  take  hold  of  it 
and  begin  to  descend,  I  felt  so  happy  that  I  nearly 
fell  from  the  polo.  He  went  down  like  a  circus 
performer,  hand  over  hand,  that  man  did  ;  but  tlie 
next  one  was  too  much  excited  and  slid  part  oftiie 
distance,  cutting  his  hands  badly,  I  believe.  I 
was  told  that  a  tliird  man  came  down  the  .same 
way,  liut  I  did  not  see  him.”  Wright  hurt  one  of 
his  feet  pretty  badlj’  in  his  perilous  rescue;  and 
when  some  one  of  his  admirers  thrust  a  two-dollar 
bill  ill  ids  hand,  he  said  with  a  laugh  to  the  re¬ 
porter,  “Well,  that  will  buy  some  arnica,  anyhow.” 
Sevei'al  gift  s  of  money  have  been  sent  to  him  since. 

On  Satui'day  three  bodies  were  found  in  the 
ruins,  and  though  defaced  and  unrecognizable, 
were  idenlilied  as  the  remains  of  Joseph  Cunning¬ 
ham,  the  foreman  of  'riie  Observer  for  many  years; 
Alfred  W.  Harris,  the  assistant  foreman ;  and 
Robert  T.  Tredway,  a  compositor.  On  Monday  a 
portion  of  another  body  xvas  found. 

The  contents  in  the  sale  of  The  Obserx  er  and 
other  .safes  were  found  intact. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Bishop  liittlejohn  will  deliver  the  Chancellor’s 
address  at  t  he  next  Commeneenient  of  Ibiion  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Mai'y  Walker,  the  woman  of  “costume,”  has 
been  appointed  clerk  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Woman’s  Suffrage,  of  which  .Senator  Lapham  is 
chairman. 

After  a  delay  of  four  weeks  the  .Vlbany  Assem¬ 
bly  last  week  elected  C.  E.  Patterson  (Democrat) 
.speaker,  by  a  union  of  the  Tammany  and  anti-Tam¬ 
many  votes. 

“’The  .Vtlanta  Constitution”  says  Senator  Ben 
Hill  will  go  to  Philadelphia  to  undergo  another 
operation  on  his  tongue,  and  is  confident  of  his 
complete  lecoveiy  from  the  disease. 

On  Saturday  J  udge  Cox  denied  a  new  trial  to  ( tui- 
t(*au,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged  on  the  30th 
of  June.  Further  efforts  for  another  trial  will  be 
made,  however,  by  Mr.  Scoville. 

The  largest  check  ever  issued  in  Pemisylvania 
was  drawn  a  week  ago  by  Drexel  &  Co.,  and  scut 
to  the  State 'freasurer  to  pay  for  State  bonds  re¬ 
cently  bid  for  by  that  firm,  'riie  amount  of  the 
check  was  $(5,7t)7,7t)(!.7.5. 

At  a  small  town  in  Pennsylvania  a  citizen  who 
died  of  smallpox  had  a  jiublic  funeral,  us  the  at¬ 
tending  physician  did  not  divulge  the  character  of 
the  disease.  Seventeen  of  those  who  attended  the 
obsequies  were  prostrated  by  the  malady. 

In  the  suit  for  damages  brought  by  Carlton  J. 
Smith  against  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  for  injuries  received  by  being  run  over 
at  Wende  Station,  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  of  $12,0d0. 

'I'he  joint  lommittee  of  Congress  on  building  a 
new  library  has  chosen  land  on  Capitol  Hill,  east 
of  Cajdtol  Park,  as  the  site  for  the  new  building, 
and  it  only  remains  for  Congress  to  ratify  their 
aetion  before  the  work  begins.  It  is  to  cost  twelve 
or  tifleeii  nuiiions  of  dollars. 

Thursday  of  last  week  was  the  most  remarkable 
day  of  the  Winter  at  Bismarck,  D.  T.,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  at  one  time  regi.stering  71  >legrees  above 
zero.  There  has  been  but  one  inch  of  snow  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  this  Winter,  and  but  a  tew  days 
of  cold  xveather.  Farmers  are  jubilant. 

'Ihe  baby  elejihant  born  in  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
on  Thursday  idght,  to  the  elephant  (j^ieen,  belong¬ 
ing  to  P.  T.  Barnum’s  circus,  weighs  a  hundred 
and  forty-five  pounds,  is  two  and  a  h;|lf  feet  high, 
three  feet  long,  and  has  a  trunk  .soAii.'n  inches  in 


length.  'I’his  is  the  seeond  eli'i'liant  ever  born  in  ' 
captivity. 

Florida  has  5(1, (100,(8)0  oranges  this  season,  and 
calls  it  a  short  crop.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since 
orange  raising,  e.xcept  as  a  kind  of  fancy  farming, 
was  unknown  there ;  but  the  business  is  growing 
so  fast  that  five  years  hence  the  jiroduction  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  250,(KM).0IK). 

To  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  mutilated  coin 
from  circulation,  the  superinti'iidenls  of  coinage 
mints  have  been  authorized  to  purchase  mutilated 
United  States  silver  coins  of  standard  llneni'ss,  in 
sums  of  three  dollars  and  iqiward,  without  melting 
and  assay,  paying  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  ('er 
ounce  of  standard  silver. 

It  is  said  that  an  effort  will  be  made  next  week 
l»y  the  Grand  Jury  of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  .secure  in- 
d.-'tments  in  the  cases  of  Congressman  George  I). 
Wi.'.e  and  United  States  Senator-elect  Riddleber- 
ger.  ''harged  with  having  engaged  in  a  duel  in 
that  co’inty  during  the  last  political  eampaign.  It 
is  iirobable  that  an  investigation  will  be  made  into 
other  duels  which  took  place  during  the  political 
coide.st  in  Virginia  last  year. 

It  turns  out  that  the  gale  which  aecomjianied 
the  snoxvstorm  of  Tuesday  (Jan.  31st)  was  the  most 
violent  of  the  season  on  the  New  England  coast. 
Snow  fell  eigh  .ecu  inches  deep  in  Boston,  and 
about  twelve  inches  in  this  city.  On  Wednesday 
nearly  :it),00i)  sleighs  passed  through  the  gates  of 
Ceidral  Park,  a. id  at  a  lute  hour  of  the  night  it 
was  inqiossible  to  drive  much  faster  than  a  walk, 
they  wi're  so  thickly  clustered.  'I'he  stoi'm  of 
snow  on  Saturday  was  more  si'vere  than  that  of 
Tue.sduy,  extending  over  all  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States,  and  railroad  trains  wei-e  much  de¬ 
layed. 

Jefferson  ])avis  recentl.v  made  a  si»eech  in  New 
Orli'ans,  and  Southern  news|)a|)ers,  like  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  Constitution,  condemn  “his  restless  jietulanee 
.and  his  ridiculous  rhetoric,”  and  assert  that  he 
rei'resents  nothing  but  “his  own  splenic  pas¬ 
sions.”  “  We  have  no  doubt,  "  says  The  Constitu¬ 
tion,  “  Mr.  Davis  believes  the  South  is  in  chains, 
but  everybody  else  knows  that  she  is  freer  and 
moi’e  prosjterous  in  all  directions  than  when  slax- 
ery  was  a  (lart  of  her  environment.” 

J.  P.  Stodrlard  of  Chicago.  Secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Christian  Association,  rei>orts  that  over 
S2,()()(l  have  bi'en  contributed  by  persons  opposed 
to  secret  societies  for  the  imrpose  of  erecting  a 
monument  at  Ifataxia,  N.  Y.,  to  the  mmuory  of 
William  Morgan.  .Vu  anti-Masonic  convention  is 
held  this  week  at  Batavia,  where  plans  will  be 
adoiited  for  the  monument,  which  will  be  put  in 
position  during  the  Summer  and  unveiled  in  Sep- 
tendier  next,  on  the  anniversary  of  Morgan’s  ab¬ 
duction  from  (hat  town. 

We  hear  more  about  smalliiox  this  Winter  than 
in  several  years  jiast,  and  it  may  be  more  jireva- 
lent.  It  is  said  to  jirevail  in  t wi'iity-lhree  States, 
taking  a  belt  of  country  from  thi*  Atlantic  to  the 
I’aeilic  along  (hi*  great  lines  of  travel  through  the 
northern  jiart  of  the  Union.  In  Illinois  there  are 
85  plai'es  where  the  pest  is  serious,  and  only  10  of 
the  102  counties  of  the  State  are  entirely  free  from 
it.  A  malignant  kind  has  broken  out  in  Bruns¬ 
wick  coiiidy.  Va.,  and  the  churches  and  school 
buildings  have  been  closed  and  turned  into  ho'-- 
jiitals. 

On  the  night  I'f  the  1st  of  Fetiruary  about  forty 
sojdiomores  of  Cornell  Cnixersity  broke  into  the 
room  of  two  freshmen  and  abducted  them.  They 
were  driven  iiway  in  a  closed  hack  to  Cortland.  N. 
Y.,  guarded  by  four  so|thomores.  Two  of  the 
sophomores  left  the  party  at  Cortland,  iind  the 
other  two  took  the  train  for  Syracuse.  The  fresh¬ 
men,  at  Ithaca,  susjti'cting  the  truth  of  the  abduc¬ 
tion,  telegraphed  to  Syracuse  to  have  the  party 
arrested.  Tlo'y  wi're  arrested  at  noon,  and  taken 
to  Ithaca  on  Thursday  idghl.  The  Faculty  of  the 
University  intend  to  let  the  law  take  it.->  course  in 
the  puidshmi'iif  of  the  kidna()pers. 

Mr.  Rudoljih,  Mrs.  Garfield’s  veni'rable  father, 
writes  thus  to  a  frii'iid  concerning  Ids  daughter 
and  her  husband  :  “She  has  borne  iqi  wonderfully 
under  the  great  affliction  through  which  she  has 
passed  the  last  year.  First,  sick  herself  awhile, 
and  yet  very  weak  when  her  husband  was  stricken 
downbythe  hand  of  1  he  assa.isin  ;  then  thetedious 
illness  until  death  closed  the  terrible  scene.  But 
we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God  she 
is  now  apparently  well,  and  is  as  cheerful  as  any 
one  could  exjiect  her  to  be.  Hers  was  more  than 
an  ordinary  loss  ;  hi'  was  always  so  kind,  .so  alTi'c- 
tionule.  1  never  knew  a  husband  and  father  more' 
so.  In  all  the  throng  of  business,  ptdilic  and  pri¬ 
vate,  he  never  seemed  to  lose  sight  of  his  family. 
Some,  you  know,  have  been  anxious  to  h'arn  how 
the  Genenil  was  exercised  in  ndnd  in  the  immeili- 
ate  view  of  death.  He  was  a  wonderful  e.xhiliition 
of  patience  in  affliction — no  murmuring,  no  com- 
plaiidng.  !My  daughter  tells  me  that  she  heard 
him  say  nothing  about  the  miserable  as.sassin, 
only  that  he  did  not  know  why  he  should  shoot 
him.  I  rather  incline  to  ask  how  a  man  lived 
than  how  ho  died.” 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Milburn,  our  elo(|uent  blind  i»reacher, 
is  announced  to  deliver  a  eoursi'  of  eight  morning 
h'ctures  on  The  Gr''at  Poets  of  the  Worhl.  The 
place  is  Chickoring  Hall,  and  the  hour  11  A.  M. 
'riie  first  lecture  will  be  delivered  on  Monday, 
Feb.  20th.  and  the  sidisequeiit  ones  on  Fridays 
and  Moiulays  thereafter.  'The  series  begins  with 
Homer.  Sojihocles,  and  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks, 
and  ends  with  Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson. 
Mr.  Milburn  is  a  tine  speaker,  and  withal  very  apt 
to  season  his  discourse  with  both  wit  and  wisdom. 
Tickets  (85  for  the  course')  may  be  procured  at  140 
East  'Twenty-seventh  stri'ct. 

Mr.  Seymour  A.  Bunco  of  this  city  died  on 
Thursday  in  his  53d  year.  For  ten  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  imblishing  business  in  Nassau 
street.  In  1800  he  organized  the  Citizens’  Savings 
Bank,  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  was  much  interested  in  the 
Mercantile  Library,  and  was  at  different  times  its 
president,  vice-president,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

The  Grand  Jury  engaged  in  the  Spuyti'u  Duyvil 
di.saster  case,  on  'Thursday  indieteil  George  Me¬ 
lius,  the  brakeman  of  the  rear  car,  and  George  F. 
Hanford,  the  conductor  of  tlie  train  which  was  run 
into,  for  manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree.  'The 
former  is  accused  of  disregarding  his  duty  in  not 
going  back  the  jiroper  distance  xvith  tin)  danger 
signals,  and  the  latter  of  culiiatile  negligence  in 
causing  the  death  of  several  jiersons  by  failing  to 
send  the  brakeman  baek  with  jirojier  signals  when 
the  train  stopped  in  the  cut. 

M'liile  gunning  near  the  Sound  at  Northport,  L. 
I.,  last  week,  .Vlbert  Wood  shot  an  eagle  measur¬ 
ing  seven  feet  from  tip  totiji.  After  receiving  two 
charges  of  heavy  shot,  the  bird  showed  fight  and 
had  to  be  clubbed  to  death.  It  lifted  a  dog  some 
ten  feet  from  the  ground  during  the  squalilde. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
last  week,  there  was  a  lively  discussion  and  much 
confusion.  'The  report  of  the  'Trustees  was  reail, 
and  not  accepted,  though  it  gave  in  detail  the  re- 
ceijits  and  expenses  of  the  semi-centennial  Fair  of 
1881,  making  a  good  showing  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  and  trustees  in  their  financial  manago- 
inent.  'They  claimed,  however,  a  cash  Imlance 
from  the  In.'^titute  of  .853, 020. 50,  and  from  the 
Fair  of  87, lido. 01.  On  a  motion  to  accept  the  re¬ 
port,  the  chairman  declared  it  accepted,  when  the 
confusion  became  so  great  that  the  meeting  broke 
up,  the  chairman,  trustees,  and  some  others  at 
once  going  out.  'The  members  held  a  meeting  Im¬ 
mediately  after  (at  w  hich  were  not  present  any  of 
the  trustees  or  officers),  and  the  report  w  as  bitterly 
criticised.  'The  Fair  managers  were  charged  with 
waste  and  loss  in  the  amount  for  music,  which  was 
$10,123.82,  and  for  refreshmi'iits  for  managers  and 
judges,  $1,011.72.  Tlie  report  was  declared  false, 


and  eighty  mem'iers  voted  to  refuse  its  acci'pt-  j 
ance.  | 

Within  the  ]>asi  few  months  two  churches  in  ! 
Brooklyn  have  been  disposed  of  for  theatres.  'The 
first  was  the  Elm  Place  Congregational  Church,  in 
which  plays  of  a  low  character  are  now  nightly 
exhibited.  Last  week  the  Lee  .Yvenue  Baptist 
Church,  which  was  sold  to  the  AVilliamsburgh  Sa¬ 
vings  Bank  by  the  Sheriff  unib'r  the  foreclosure  of  ] 
a  mortgage,  after  its  pastor  (the  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  j 
Smith  I  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  was 
purchased  by  some  New  York  cnjiltalists,  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  transform  it  into  an  .Ycadi'iny  of  Music  for 
the  Eastern  District. 

Oscar  li.  Baldwin,  late  cashier  of  the  Mechanics’ 
National  Bank  of  Newark,  who  wrecked  it  by 
using  its  funds  in  private  speculations,  jdeaded 
guilty  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  la.st  xveek,  and  was  sen- 
teneed  to  State  Prison  for  fifteen  years — five  years 
for  each  of  the  three  counts  of  the  indictment. 

FIRES  AND  OTHER  CASUALTIES. 

On  Friday  the  Commercial  Elevator  of  Buffalo 
wa.s  destroyeil  liy  fire  at  a  loss  of  Sl55,()0(t.  About 
15.()()0  bushels  of  grain  were  burned. 

One  life  was  lost  and  several  men  injured  at  the 
fire  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  when  the  flour  mills  of 
'riiornton  A  Chesti'r  and  two  other  adjoining  firms 
were  burned.  Loss  Sl()(),()tl(l. 

An  explosion  occurred  at  Ihe  Grove  shaft  of  the 
Midlothian  Coal  Mines,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Coal  Field,  Va.,  on  Friday  afternoon .  ’Thir¬ 
ty-two  men  won'  cauglit  in  tin)  shaft,  ami  there  is 
little  Inqie  that  any  of  them  will  get  out  alive. 
'The  scene  at  the  shaft  was  mo.st  ilistn'.ssing,  as 
nearly  every  one  there  had  sonn*  relative  or  friend 
among  the  entondji'd  miners.  'The  cause  of  the 
disaster  is  not  known.  'The  shaft  is  nearly  (lOO 
feet  dee)>,  running  about  thn'e-ipiarters  of  a  mile 
ill  a  lati'cal  din'ction.  'Tin*  mines  belong  to  the 
•'state  of  the  lat<'  H.  H.  Burroughs  of  New  York, 
and  cost  twi'lve  years  ago  bt'tw»'t'n  8400, (lOO  and 
8.500,000. 

'The  lirt'  which  .startl'd  in  the  barrel  factory  of 
C.  B.  Brock  A  t'o..  J<'rs('y  City,  Sunday  moridng, 
caused  a  loss  of  8200,000, 

Early  Saturday  morning  tin*  Jt'ff't'rson  Public 
Scliool  building  at  Washington,  I).  C.,  was  burned. 
It  was  one  of  the  fim'Si  in  the  city,  and  wa.s  val- 
.'d  at  8135,(10(1. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

A  (h'l’alcatiou  of  840, 000, 000,  extending  ovt'C 
st'vi'uty  years,  has  been  disi'ovt'red  in  tin' Custom 
House  at  'Taganrog,  Russia, 

In  eonsequence  of  the  de.struction  of  the  reser¬ 
voir  at  Calais,  Franct*  (mainly  by  liri'),  the  water 
[loun'il  in  a  toi’reid  ilowu  the  valley  and  d('stroy<'d 
a  schoolhouse  ami  two  otin'r  buildings,  whii'h 
wi're  occupli'd  at  the  time.  'Tin*  numbi'r  drowni'd 
is  unknown,  but  iq>  to  the  pres<*nt  writing  twenty- 
seven  bodies  hav('  ie'en  n'cov<'ri*d  from  the  ruins. 

The  lati'st  dati*-.  from  Pern  ri'port  the  compb'te 
succi'.ss  of  a  Chilian  <*\pi*dilion  under  Gen.  Lym-h, 
widch  b'ft  Lima  on  tin*  1st  for  the  int<*rior.  The 
marauding  bamls  of  I’t'ruvian.s  und<*r  various  jua*- 
temb'rs  tied  at  t  hi'ir  approacli,  and  Lym-h  nowln'i'i* 

•  *ncouid<'ri'd  o])position.  Another  ('xiu'dition  left 
Lima  for  the  inf<*rior  Jan.  4.  taking  a  more  south¬ 
erly  course.  'The  two  exiieditions  number  8, ()()() 
irn'ii,  ami  wln'ii  tln'ir  fon-i'S  art*  joimxl.  as  is  eon- 
ti'inplati'd,  it  is  exju'cted  the  entire  territory  tra- 
vi'rseil  will  bt'  oja'in'd  to  trade  and  pi'aceful  i>ur- 
suils.  Conlidenci*  has  alr«*ady  bi'en  restored  in 
liort.ions  of  the  interior.  Many  Peruvians  have 
joined  these  ex]H'di(ions. 

Last  week  the  great  lianking  tiouse  of  Paris,  the 
I'ldon  Generalc.  closed  its  doors.  Believing  there 
were  fraudulant  transactions  which  brought  on  the 
failure,  the  presidi'iit  and  nupiager  ha\c  lieen  ar¬ 
rested  and  legal  [iroceedings  are  to  be  taken 
against  other  officers  of  the  corniiany.  'The  Union 
Generali'  was  the  favorite  institution  of  the  nobil¬ 
ity  and  the  Roman  t'atholic  clergy,  and  was  to  a 
certain  extent,  umli--'  Romish  intluence.  'The 
bank  s[ieculated  in  iron  mines  and  railroads,  and 
had  large  exterioi'  enterjirisi's  in  hand.  The  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  bank,  originally  25,t)(((),t)0()  francs,  had 
increased  to  1.50,(>(I0, 0(1(1,  and  the  deposits  had 
grown  from  :t(),0()0,()(t()  in  bS78  to  140,OtMl,0(K)  last 
year,  'The  failure  causes  aj)i>rehension  of  further 
disaster. 

'The  latest  news  eonceridng  the  remaining  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crew  of  the  .leannette  is  the  report  of 
Lieut.  Danenhauer  from  Irkutsk,  stating  that 
Lieut.  J)e  Long’s  lost  record  has  bei'ii  found.  It 
bears  date  of  Oct.  I,  1881,  and  states  that  fourteen 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Jeannette  reached 
the  hut  they  were  then  in  on  Se)>t.  28,  ami  were 
compelled  to  wait  tor  the  river  to  freeze  over.  He 
said  that  he  had  two  days'  provisions,  and  had 
been  fortunate  enough  thus  far  to  get  game  in 
their  pre.ssing  need,  and  had  no  fear  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  He  reported  all  well  except  Hans  Ericksen, 
wliose  toes  had  been  amputated  in  consequence  of 
frost-bite ;  and  also  rejiorted  that  other  records 
would  be  found  in  several  huts  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  along  which  the  iiarty  had  come  from 
the  North.  'Three  other  records  were  found  later, 
stjiting  that  Ericksen  died  Oct.  7  ;  that  the  party 
was  hi  great  distri'ss  for  want  of  food.  Lieut. 
Ilaneidiauer  reports  that  a  large  force  is  now  hunt¬ 
ing  for  De  Long,  but  the  snow  is  so  ilei'ii  that  pro¬ 
gress  is  slow.  'The  Russians  are  doing  all  in  their 
liower  to  aid  in  the  seari'h.  He  reixirts  that  his 
left  eye  is  ruined  and  the  right  one  badly  impair¬ 
ed.  One  of  the  men  with  him  is  afflicted  with 
softening  of  the  brain,  the  result  of  his  terrible 
sufferings.  Secretai-y  Hunt  has  designated  Lieut. 
Giles  B.  llarber  ami  Ma.ster  W.  If.  Scheutze  as 
officers  to  assist  Lieut.  Danenhauer  in  the  search. 
'They  sailed  from  New  York  on  Saturday  and  will 
reach  Irkutsk  about  the  middle  of  March.  Nei¬ 
ther  expense  nor  effort  is  to  be  spared  to  find  the 
missing  men. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


Life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  TJ2TZTED  STATES. 


The  Tweiitv-.seeond  Annual  Statement  of 
this  Society,  dated  January  1  st,  1882,  may 
now  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  office,  120  Broadway,  New  York,  or  t(o 
anv  of  its  asgencies  throii"hout  the  world. 
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(The  Largest  Iliisiness  in  the  Worlii.) 

(tiitstaHdinff  Ai*>*iiiuinee, 

$‘400,070,010  OO 
0,  Total  ataoant  paid  polieif- 
liolders  since  the  ort/aiti- 
.zation  of  the  Society, 

$Ot,0l'4.O:i1  OO 


The  jHdieies  written  by  THE  EQUITABLE 
short,  simple,  iind  easily  understood.  Tliey 
bt'come 


INCOXTESTAJILE 


after  tliree  years  from  their  issue,  and  such 
incoutestiible  policies  are  payable  immediate- 
j  ly  upon  receipt,  at  tiie  Society's  office  in  New 
York,  of  satisfactory  proofs  of  death,  and 
withoiit  the  usual  delay  of  sixty  or  ninety 
days. 

The  Society  has  not  a  single  contested 
claim  on  its  books. 

The  total  real  estate  owned  by  the  Society 
yit'lds  a  rental  of  over  tive  per  rent. 

Fur  the  facts  explaining  the  .success  of  this 
Society,  and  the  results  of  maturing  Tontine 
Savings  Fund  Policies,  apply  to  the  officers 
and  agents. 


WAY, 

Six  ihr  ceni-.  Mokti.ack  IUind'.- 


H.  B.  HYDE,  President. 

JA.MES  IV.  ALEXANDER,  Vice-Prest. 
SAMI  EL  DORKOWE,  2(1  Viee-Pre.st. 
IVILLI.V.M  ALEXANDER,  Secretary, 
E.  >V.  .SCOTT,  Siipt.  of  Agencies, 


iHonei?  ann  DuisKiness. 


New  Y’ork,  Monday,  Feh.  6,  1882. 

'Tlic  hank  return  for  the  week  shows  a  lo.ss  oU 
.82,720,025  in  reserve,  which  now  stHndTffWS**!* 

'PV.Ool 

82;)  against  80,820,000  at  this  time  last  yeai;-aii./ 
83,331,4.50  for  the  corresponding  date  in  1880.  The 
loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  .85,88.5,.500 ;  the  spe¬ 
cie  is  down  81,735,700 ;  the  legal  tenders  are  de- 
ereased  8030,200 ;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
.States  are  up  8210,.5lK);  and  the  oireulation  is  in- 
I'l’eased  .848,400. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week,  is  further  indicated  in  the  'Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a 
yi-ar  a,gi)  for  oonvenienee  of  comparisons: 


. U7 

92  i 


Wit) 

I3ti* 

.14.5 


Peninsula  Kitcnsi"!!  -  .  $2,111)0,0011 

In  denominations  of  {1,000  each. 
l)ate<l  January  1,  lKf-!l,  j.ayable  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  I'.ill;  Interest  i.ayable  .Viuil  1,  ami  Octobci 
1,  in  go!  1  coin,  in  the  t'ity  of  New  t'ork. 

These  •■'>nils  are  secure>l  in  common  with  (lie 
$2,()(X),000  of  Scries.V,  liy  a  Jii'.t  mortgage  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  road  from  Uiclimoiui  to  Newimri 
News  togetlicr  svitli  valuable  terminal  iiroperty  at 
the  latter  point,  which,  as  the  seaboard  end  of  an 
immense  system  of  roads  ami  connections,  radiating 
from  the  Chesapeake  and  Oliio,  will  possess  a  value 
man}  times  greater  titan  the  luurtgage,  and  largely 
inereasiiig  from  j-ear  to  year. 

and  Acerttrd  Inti-rrsf  J'rom  Oitohtr  Ir^. 

FISK  &  Il.\Tt  II, 

6  Nassau  Street.  Nkw  Voair 


I  Fob  Dywpkpsia,  Inuioewtion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
I  and  General  Detiility,  in  their  various  forms;  al.so  as  a 
i  iireventive  against  Fever  and  .Vgue,  and  other  Intermit- 
\  tent  Fevers,  the  “  Fkrko-I’hosphobatkd  Elixir  of 
I  Calisaya  Bark,  ’  made  liy  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  Now 
I  York,  and  sold  by  all  druggists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
^  for  iiatiouts  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
I  has  no  equal. 


llor.sf’oriPs  Acid  Phosphate 

For  Iiiiligpstion,  General  Uebilit)-,  etc. 
Pamphlet  fiee.  Rumford  Chemical  Works, 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Ailiims  [;.\pre8.s . 

Americuu  Kxpress . 

.Vllou  and  Terre  Haute .  4lj 

•Alton  and  Terre  Haute  jiref .  WoJ 

American  District  Telegraph .  IC) 

Boston  .Air  Line  pret . TOJ 

Col.  and  Greenville  pret .  104 

Canada  Sou  tiler  11 .  .54 

Central  Iowa .  55 

Ccniral  Arizona .  i; 

Clilcago,  St.  Louis  and  X.  O .  84 

C.,  C.,  C.  aud  I  . 81 

Cliesapeulie  and  Obio .  24'. 

Cbe.saiieake  and  Oliio  1st  prof .  34] 

Clie.sapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pref .  25 

C.,  C.  aud  1.  C .  19i 

Chicago,  Burlluglou  aud  (Julucy . 130] 

Chicago  and  Alton . 134) 

Cm.,  .San.,  aud  Cleveland . 52 

Central  Pacillc . 

Ciiicagoaud  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref . 

Chicago,  .Milwaukee  aud  St.  Paul _ 

Chicago,  .Mil.  aud  St.  Paul  pref . 

Chicago,  Bock  Isiaud  aud  Pacillc . 134 

Colora  io  Coal .  41X 

Delaware,  Lack,  aud  Western . 128/, 

Delaware  aud  Hudson  Canal . 108] 

Denver  aud  Bio  Grande .  72) 

lixcelsior .  j 

L.  Toiiu.,  Va.,  and  Ga.  B.  B .  14] 

E.  Teiiu.,  Va.  ,aiid  Ua.  B.  B.  iTof .  24 

Hannibal  uud  st.  .loseph  . 

Uaiinibal  aud  St.  loseph  pief . 

Greeu  Bay  anil  Wluona . 

llomestake  Mmiiig . 

lloustou  and  Texas . 

Illiuoi.s  Central . 

liid..  Bloom,  aud  Western . 

Lake  Shore . . 

Lake  Brie  aud  Western . 34 

Long  Island .  51/ 

Louisville  aud  Nusliville .  '95] 

Lillie  Pittsburg .  1) 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  C . . 75 

Manhallau  Beach .  — 

Muuhallau  Bailroud .  54) 

Muuhaltuii  Bailroad  Isl  pref .  98 

Moiiiphts  and  Charleston .  tO 

Mil.,  Lake  .shore  and  Western . 

.Missouri  PaciUc . 

Marietta  and  Cin.  Isl  pref . 

Marietta  aud  Ciu.  2d  liref . 

Metropolitan  Baiiroad . 

Michiguu  Ceuirai . 

Mobile  and  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  aud  Texas . 

Morris  and  Essex .  — 

.Maryland  Coal .  20 

Nasliville,  Cliul.  aud  SI.  Louis .  83 

New  Coutral  Coal .  18] 

Now  Jersey  Central .  901 

New  Volk  Ceuiral . 131J 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref .  56. 

New  York  uiol  New  Haven . 

Now  York  Elevated.  . 

New  York,  E.  E.  aud  Western.. 


Highest.  Lowest.  1881. 


128 

69/ 


134 

61": 


62i 


32J 


38; 

83] 

224 


25 


25- 


171 

128] 

45i 

87/ 

1281 

111 

112] 

124 

135i 

501 

121] 

ia5] 

96,1 

6, 


..  95  ( 
..108] 


51] 

104J 


.  83t 
.137] 


...112 


26> 

71 

132] 

63 

126] 

«6| 


.  4V] 
.103] 
.  12 
.  7 


85] 

73 

36 


87] 

321 

37 


128} 


117] 

118] 
22] 
46 

121] 

26. 

72' 

28 


911 


146 


Northern  PuciUc . 

Noriheru  PaclUe  i>roI . 

Ohio  Central  . 

Ohio  uud  Mississippi . 

Oliio  uuil  Mississippi  pref . 

uhio  southern . 

Uiilurloaud  Western . 


Oregon  uud  Traii.scuiitlnental . 

Pacillc  .Mall . . 

Paiiuiiia . . . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville.... 


PulliiiuH  Palace  Cur  Company 
quicksilver . 


Bichinoail  and  West  Point . 

Bichiiioud  and  .Yllegheiiy . 

Bochester  aud  Pittsburg . 

Boms,  Watertown  and  Ogdeushurg.. 
Koblnsoii  Mining  . 


soutli  Carolina, 
hutro  Tuuiiel. . . 


St.  Louis  and  Sun  Francisco  Isl  prel. 

St.  Paul,  M.  and  M . 

St.  Paul  and  Omaha . 


St.  Paul  and  Dulutli . 

SI.  Paul  and  Duluth  l.ret . 

Toledo,  Del.,  and  Burlluglou. 


Texas  Laud  . 

I’nloii  Pacillc . 

United  States  Express . . . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacillc . 

Wabasli,  St.  Louis  and  Pacillc  pref . . 

Wells-Fargo  Express . 

Western  Union  Telegraph . 


.171] 

1714 

_ 

.108] 

108 

127] 

.  lo; 

38] 

47] 

.  80] 

79 

86 

.  35 

34 

40 

.  73] 

70 

67] 

•  ’^5] 

23] 

311 

32, 

104] 

.  20 

19 

_ 

.  26 

25 

40] 

.132] 

128 

178 

.  O'J] 

60 

_ 

,  45, 

41] 

51, 

.192 

190 

227 

..  31] 

;w] 

36f 

.  63] 

60, 

62] 

.139 

134 

_ 

.  13] 

121 

144 

.  61] 

69’ 

56, 

.240 

210 

— 

.230 

1'94 

_ 

.  32 

30] 

— 

.  28 

27 

— 

.  '20 

20 

_ 

■  5] 

■2) 

— 

.  17 

16] 

24] 

.  30 

30 

.  1 

i 

1 

•  *2: 

40 

*5, 

.  62 

57 

63] 

..  98] 

93 

95] 

..111 

109 

_ 

.  36' 

34] 

471 

•  101. 

99; 

103J 

.  — 

— 

36 

..  70 

70 

694 

.  15] 

12 

— 

•  43] 

461 

53] 

.  41] 

ul 

— 

.119] 

116] 

1154 

68l 

..  36] 

341 

47j 

.  68 
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86] 

.  — 

117 
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79 
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IPi  liitod  by  Henry  Bussell.  20  Vesey  street.  New  York 
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